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PREFACE. 


A, 


.FTER  an  Interval  of  near  Ten  Years, 
durino-  the  far  sweater  Part  of  which  the 
following  EfTays  have  been  out  of  Print, 
it  has  been  thought  expedient,  inaufpicious 
as  the  Times  are  to  literary  Undertakings, 
to  re-publifh  them.  Though  the  Writer 
has  not  changed  his  Sentiments,  during  this 
long  Space  of  Time,  on  any  material  Point, 
he  has  feen  Reafon,  on  a  careful  Revifion, 
to  make  a  Variety  of  Alterations,  and,  as 
he  trufts,  Improvements  in  thefe  earlier 
Productions  of  his  Pen.  The  HiHiorical 
EfTays  on  the  Reigns  of  King  Charles  II. 
King  James  II.  King  William  and  Queen 
Anne,  are,  from  obvious  Motives,  wholly 
omitted,  and  their  Places  fupplied  by  occa- 
fional  EfTays,  written  and  publifhed  at  a 
more  recent  Period,  viz.  The  Anfwer  to 
Mr.  Burke's  Appeal  from  the  New  Whigs 
to  the  Old;  Thoughts  on  Parliamentary 
Reform;  and  Obfervations  on  the  Poors' 
Laws* 

It  is  the  Opinion  of  lbme,   and  to  the 

Writer 
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\\  riter  of  thefe  E  flays  it  always  appeared  a 
tnoft  unjufr.  and  unreafonable  Opinion,  that 
an  Author,  after  having  once  given  any 
Work  to  the  Public*  precludes  himfelf 
from  all  future  Alteration  or  Improvement ; 
becaufe  the  Purchafers  of  the  Firfr.  Edition 
would  be  injured  in  Proportion  as  the  Value 
of  the  Edition  is  diminished  bv  fuch  Im- 
provemenr.  But  this  is  fuppofing  a  Sort 
of  virtual  Contracl,  which  no  Author  will 
admit  the  Exiitence  of.  All  that  in  Honor 
and  Juftice  can  be  demanded  of  him  is,  to 
exert  his  utmoft  Ability  to  give  that  Degree 
of  Perfection  to  his  Work  which  it  is  ca- 
pable of  receiving  at  the  Period  of  Publi- 
cation— not  to  debar  himfelf  from  the 
Means  of  future  Improvement.  As  to  the 
Injury  that  may  be  eventually  fuftained  by 
the  original  Purchafers,  it  is  obvious  to 
reply,  that  every  literary  Purchafe  may 
properly  be  confidered  in  the  Light  of  a 
Speculation.  In  certain  Circumfhmces  the 
Purchafe  will  rife,  in  other  Circumftances 
it  will  fink  in  Value ;  and  thefe  Contingen- 
cies can  neither  be  forefeen  or  prevented* 
Every  original  Purchafer  knows  the  Con- 
ditions of  Sale;    and   it   would  be   in    the 
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highefl  Degree  felfifli  and  injurious,  to  wifh 
to  deprive  future  Purchafers  of  an  Advan- 
tage which  it  was  not  in  the  Power  of  the 
Writer  to  impart  to  him.  Every  one  is  at 
Liberty,  as  Dr.  Johnibn  has  remarked, 
either  to  incur  the  Sort  of  Rifque  attached 
to  an  early  Purchafe,  or  to  wait  the  Event. 
In  the  one  Cafe  his  Curioiity  receives  an 
early  Gratification;  in  the  other  his  Pa- 
tience may  be  rewarded  with  a  fuller  Satis»- 
faclion, 

Thefe  general  Obfervations  are  not  in 
any  peculiar  Degree  applicable  to  the  pre- 
fent  Volumes.  The  Alterations  and  Addi- 
tions, though  not  wholly  inconiiderable, 
are  not  of  material  Importance.  In  a  very 
few  Inftances,  where  the  Author  thought 
he  rnisdit  be  iuftly  charged  with  Diituie- 
nefs,  two  Effavs  have  been  confolidated 
into  one.  In  others,  which  ieemed  to  want 
farther  Elucidation,  new  Arguments  and 
Illuftrations  have  been  admitted.  But  the 
chief  Alteration  has  been  in  the  Omiffion 
of  thofe  occaiional  Afperities  of  Remark, 
which,  as  the  Author  is  now  fullv  con- 
\inced,  are  abfolutely  foreign  to  Subjects  of 
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Taite,  and  inconhftent  with  the  Principles 
of  liberal  Criticifm.  Where  thefe  Afperi- 
ties  are  directed  asfainft  thofe  who  have 
themfelves  tranfgreiTed  in  the  fame  Manner, 
it  is  indeed  no  more  than  literary  Retali- 
ation ;  and  in  this  Mode  even  a  Warbur- 
ton  has  not  failed  to  receive  his  Deferts* 
But  where  on  Subjects  of  a  higher  Nature — 
political,  moral,  or  religious — any  Perfons 
fancy  themfelves  authorized  to  affume  a 
Tone  of  Arrogance  and  Intolerance  ;  to 
infinuate  not  only  that  all  Wifdom,  but  all 
Knowledge  and  all  Virtue  are  confined  to 
them,  and  will  die  with  them ;  when  they 
prefume  to  treat  all  who  differ  from  them 
as  a  Sort  of  Delinquents  {landing  at  their 
Bar,  and  upon  whom  they  fcruple  not  to 
pais  Sentence  without  Judgment  and  with- 
out Mercy,  no  Language  can  be  too  ffrong 
to  exprefs  the  Energies  of  indignant  Refent- 
ment  and  ineffable  Contempt.  And  in  this 
Point  of  View  there  are  no  Effavs  which 
the  Author  of  the  prefent  Volumes  has 
reviled  with  more  Satisfaction,  than  thofe 
which  contain  fuch  Obfervations  as  oc- 
curred to  him  in  perilling  the  more  than 
Papal  Denunciations  and  Decretals  of 
Soame  Jenyns  and  Edmund  Burke. 
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ESSAYS 

PHILOSOPHICAL,  MORAL,  &c.  &c. 


BOOK    I. 
ESSAY  I. 

ON  LIBERTY  AND  NECESSITY. 

JL  HE  celebrated  controverfy  on  the  fubjeft 
of  Liberty  and  Neceffity  has  from  the  earlieft 
ages,  and  in  various  modes,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion and  employed  the  fagacky  of  philofophical 
and  fpeculative  minds.  Whether  the  courfe  of 
human  events  is  fixed  and  unalterable,  or  un- 
certain and  contingent,  is  a  queftion  in  the  higheft 
degree  curious  and  interefting ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  involved  in  difficulties  of  fuch  magnitude, 
that  it  may  be  juftly  doubted  whether  it  is  ca- 
pable of  a  folution  fo  clear  and  fatisfa£tory,  as 
to  preclude  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  fub- 
jeft  amongft  enquirers  equally  candid,  impartial 
and  intelligent.  In  modern  times  indeed  the  con- 
vol.  i,  B  troverfy 
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froverfy  has  aflumed  a  more  regular  and  fcien- 
tific  form;  and  the  utmoft  force  of  the  human 
understanding  has  been  exerted,  the  utmoft 
powers  of  ratiocination  difplayed  by  the  advo- 
cates on  each  fide,  in  their  attempts  to  eftablifii 
or  confirm  their  refpe&ive  fyftems.  Yet  the 
queftion  does  not  feem  to  approach  to  a  decifion, 
and  the  greateft  names  in  the  republic  of  letters 
are  ftill  divided  in  opinion  on  this  important 
point. 

Firft,  the  Neceffarian  Writers — amongft  whom 
Hume,  Hobbes,  Collins,  Leibnitz,  Hutchefon, 
Edwards,  Hartley,  Prieflley,  and  perhaps  Locke, 
are  to  be  claffed  — ftrenuoufly  maintain,  that  the 
courfe  of  human  events  is  abfolutely  fixed  and 
unalterable;  and  that  nothing  could  poftibly,  or 
at  lead  without  a  change  in  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  univerfe,  take  place  otherwife  than  as  it 
is,  has  been  or  is  to  be,  This  they  affirm  is  not 
merely  a  probable  conclufion,  but  a  conclufion 
demonstrably  refulting  from  the  following  confi- 
derations.  Whatever  begins  to  exift  mull  have 
an  adequate  caufe  of  its  exiftence ;  for  if  the 
fmalleft  particle  of  duft,  or  the  molt  tranfient 
emotion  of ,  the  mind,  could  come  into  exift- 
ence without  a  caufe,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole 
univerfe  and  all  the  inhabitants  it  contains  might 
alfo  exift  without  a  caufe:  and  confequently  it 
would  be  impoffible  to  prove  the  exiftence  of 

the 
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the  great  and  original  Caufeof  all  things.  This 
primary  truth  then  being  eflablifhed,  they  affert 
further,  that  the  fame  caufes  in  the  fame  circum- 
ftances  muft  produce  exactly  the  fame  effects : 
this  axiom  being  confonant  to  all  the  phaenomena 
of  nature,  and  indeed  the  bafis  and  foundation 
of  all  juft  philofophy.  To  affirm  that  the  fame 
caufes  do  not  in  the  fame  circum (lances  produce 
invariably  the  fame  effects,  is  in  reality  to  affert 
that  a  caufe  of  exigence  is  not  abfolutely  necef- 
ary.  For  if  nothing  in  the  caufe  correfponds  to 
the  variation  in  the  effect,  that  variation  exifls 
without  a  caufe  :  confequently  this  truth  is  equal- 
ly incontrovertible  'with  the  firft.  And  they 
proceed  with  confidence  to  a  third  propofition, 
necetfarily  refulting  from  the  two  former,  viz. 
that  a  man  in  any  given  fituation  muft  form  cer- 
tain or  definite  volitions  or  determinations.  For 
if  nothing  exifls  without  a  caufe,  and  the  fame 
caufes  in  the  fame  circumftances  produce  the 
fame  effects,  the  volitions  referred  to  muft  have 
had  a  caufe,  and  the  caufe  which  was  adequate 
to  the  production  of  thofe  volitions  was  inade- 
quate to  the  production  of  any  other  than  thofe; 
for  a  variation  in  the  volitions  would  neceffarily 
imply  a  variation  in  the  caufe.  Hence  it  follows 
by  eafy  and  irrefragable  deduction,  that  in  every 
poflible  fituation  in  which  a  human  or  thinking 
being  can  be  placed,  his  volitions  muft  be  de- 
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terminate  and  certain;  that  the  volitions  of  all 
mankind  are  fo;  and  finally,  that  as  every  event 
comes  to  pafs  in  confequence  of  caufes  previ- 
oufly  exifting,  the  whole  feries  of  events  is  under 
the  influence  of  an  abfolute  and  uncontrollable 
Neceffity. 

Again,  it  is  urged  as  an  undeniable  matter  of 
facl  by  this  clafs  of  metaphysicians,  that  no  vo- 
lition ever  takes  place  in  the  mind,  without 
fome  motive.  As  this  propofition  is  too  plain 
to  be  called  in  queftion,  it  mult  be  allowed 
that  when  different  motives  prefent  themfelves 
to  the  imagination,  the  mind  will  be  invariably 
influenced  by  the  flronger  motive  :  confequently 
the  volition  mufl  be  in  the  ftricleft  fenfe  necef- 
fary. 

The  prefcience  of  the  Divine  Being  affords 
alfo  a  collateral  argument  of  the  greateft  weight 
in  fupport  of  the  do&rine  of  Neceffity.  For  if 
future  events  are  in  their  own  nature  uncertain 
and  contingent,  Omnifcience  itfelf  cannot  fee 
them  to  be  otherwife  than  they  actually  are;  and 
it  is  a  grofs  and  palpable  contradiction  to  affert, 
that  God  can  with  abfolute  certainty  foretel  that 
a  particular  event  fhall  take  place;  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  affirm,  that  the  event  foretold  de- 
pends upon  the  free-will  of  man  for  its  accom- 
plishment, if  the  determinations  of  the  will  arc 
themfelves  Iawlefs  and  uncertain, 

Ts 
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To  thefe  very  powerful  and  cogent  arguments 
the  advocates  for  Philofophical  Liberty,  viz. 
Clarke,  Beattie,  Butler,  Price,  Law,  Bryant, 
Wollafton,  Horfley,  &c.  reply  to  the  following 
purpofe.  As  all  mankind  have  an  internal  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  freedom,  and  as  it  is  impoflible  for 
any  metaphyseal  fubtleties  fo  totally  to  over- 
power the  original  and  genuine  dictates  of  na- 
ture, as  to  excite  a  real  belief  in  the  mind  of  any 
rational  being  that  he  is  not  mafter  of  his  own 
actions,  but  that  he  is  a  mere  machine,  and  as 
incapable  of  controlling  the  events  of  this  life 
or  the  determinations  of  his  will,  as  a  puppet  to 
re/ifl:  the  impulfe  of  the  wires  by  which  he  is  put 
in  motion,  it  might  feem  fufficient  to  appeal  to 
common  fenfe  for  the  refutation  of  affertions  fo 
extravagant  and  abfurd.  But  in  order  more 
completely  to  expofe  the  fallacy  and  detect  the 
fophiftry  of  thofe  arguments  by  which  their  an- 
tagonists attempt  to  reafon  men  out  of  their  rea- 
fon,  it  is  proper,  fay  they,  to  enter  into  a  more 
full  and  accurate  invefligation  of  them.  And 
with  refpecl  to  the  fo  much  boafted  argument 
from  the  necelTary  operation  of  caufes  and  effects, 
they  profefs  their  readinefs  to  acknowledge  the 
neceffity  of  a  caufe  to  the  production  of  any  ef- 
fect; but  they  can  by  no  means  admit  the  applica- 
tion of  this  axiom  to  the  fupport  of  the  hypothecs 
}n  queftion,  nor  by  any  means  allow  that  motives 
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are  to  be  confidered  as  the  efficient  caufes  of 
volition.  The  man  alone  is  the  agent,  and  forms 
the  volition,  upon  the  view  and  confideration  of 
motives  indeed  which  may  be,  and  ufually  are, 
the  occafion  of  the  volition,  but  which  cannot 
with  any  degree  of  propriety  be  filled  the  im- 
pellers, or  the  true  and  phyfical  caufes  of  it. 
To  fet  this  propofition  in  a  clearer  light  they  ob- 
ferve,  that  amongft  other  wonderful  and  incom- 
prehenfible  powers  with  which  it  has  pleafed 
God  to  endow  the  human  mind,  is  the  faculty  of 
felf-determination  of  beginning  motion,  of  putting 
itfelf  in  action.  And  though  no  reafonable  per- 
fon  will  exert  this  power  in  a  total  difregard  to 
motives,  yet  mud  the  power  indifputably  be  al- 
lowed to  exift  independent  of  the  motive;  and 
though  two  different  volitions  be  fuppofed  to 
take  place  in  the  fame  precife  fituation,  they 
cannot  furely  with  any  fhadow  of  juflice  be  re- 
prefented  as  exifling  without  any  adequate  caufe, 
when  the  felf-determining  power  is  itfelf  the 
caufe  of  each  volition. 

In  various  inftances  the  different  motives  pre- 
fented to  the  mind  appear  equally  forcible.  At 
other  times  we  cannot,  with  the  utmoft  attention, 
perceive  our  minds  to  be  influenced,  previous 
to  the  act  of  chufing,  by  any  motive  whatever 
to  a  definite  choice.  In  fuch  cafes,  can  any  one 
be  fo  abfurd  as  to  imagine  that  the  man  is  not  at 

liberty 
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liberty  to  a£t  at  all?  Has  not  a  man  a  power 
of  walking,  becaufe  he  is  not  incited  by  any 
particular  motive  to  turn  either  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left  ?  Or  is  a  traveller  incapable  of 
proceeding  to  the  place  of  his  deftination,  till 
he  has  formally  confidered  and  decided  whether 
the  fhorter  and  rougher  or  the  farther  and  eaher 
road  be  the  more  eligible?  No:  doubtlefs  he 
has  a  power  of  inftant  determination,  notwith- 
standing the  impoflibility  of  afcertaining  the  pre- 
ponderance or  even  the  exiftence  of  any  motive 
which  could  in  any  manner  influence  the  volition. 
Even  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  preponderance  of 
any  motive  is  vifible  and  notorious,  no  man  can 
"  truly  fay  that  the  action  confequent  upon  it  was 
ftri&ly  fpeaking  necejfary,  for  great  as  the  weight 
cf  the  motive  may  be  fuppofed,  if  it  was  not 
actually  of  a  violent  or  compulfive  kind,  the 
fclf-determining  power  might  have  decided  in 
oppofition  to  that  or  any  other  motive  whatever. 
So  that  the  weaknefs  and  fallacy  of  that  reafon- 
ing  muft  be  apparent  to  every  unprejudiced  en- 
quirer, by  which  it  is  pretended  that  the  mind 
will  be  neceifarily  and  invariably  influenced  by 
the  ftrongeft  motive. 

In  the  multifarious  and  eventful  bufinefs  of 
life,  it  perpetually  happens  that  the-  mind  is  agi- 
tated and  perplexed  by  a  conflict  of  oppoiite  and 
contending  motives;  and  we  too  frequently  find 
B  4  virtue 
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virtue  and  reafon  ranged  on  one  fide,  paffion  and 
inclination  on  the  other.  In  this  unhappy  fitua- 
tion  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Are  men  quietly  and 
paffively  to  fubmit  to  the  flrong  and  violent  im- 
pulfe  of  paffion,  and  refufe  to  lillen  to  the  ftill 
and  feeble  call  of  reafon  ?  No  :  they  mull  exert 
their  own  inherent  power  of  felf-determination; 
and  form  their  refolutions,  in  fpite  of  the  fu- 
perior  force  of  thofe  inclinations  which  they 
know  to  be  highly  culpable  and  unworthy.  If 
it  is  fufHcient  to  fay  in  vindication  of  a  vicious 
aclion,  that  the  motives  which  influenced  us  to 
the  perpetration  of  it  were  at  the  time  predomi- 
nant in  the  mind,  no  villany  could  ever  want  an 
adequate  apology,  the  very  foundations  of  virtue 
would  be  fubverted,  the  ideas  of  virtue  and 
vice  would  be  totally  confounded,  and  the  moral 
character  of  the  Deity  himfelf,  as  the  author  of 
a  conflitution  of  things  which  neceffarily  and 
inevitably  led  to  the  commiffion  of  every  fpecies 
of  immorality,  would  be  highly  reflected  upon, 
and  mod  injurioufly,  not  to  fay  profanely  tra- 
duced and  mifreprefented. 

And  in  regard  to  the  collateral  argument  de- 
duced from  the  Divine  Prefcience,  it  may  be 
faid  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  that  as  the 
Heavens  are  high  above  the  Earth,  fo  are  God's 
ways  higher  than  our  ways,  and  his  thoughts  than 
pur  thoughts:  and  it  would  be  moll  unreafon- 

able 
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able  and  prefumptuous  to  expect  that  men  fliould 
be  able  to  comprehend  or  explain  the  mode  in 
■which   the   Divine  attributes    exifl:   or   operate. 
We  know  by  intuition  as  well  as  induction,  that 
the  will  of  man  is  free  :  and  we  know  from  the 
accomplifhment  of  Prophecies,  as  well  as  by  the 
exprefs  claims   and  declarations  of  the  Divine 
Being,  that  all  futurity  lies  open  to  his  immenfe 
furvey.     And  thefe  truths,  if  feparately  proved, 
mull  undoubtedly  be  confident  with  each  other, 
however  inconfiflent  or  ineconcileable  they  may 
appear  to  our  weak  and  limited  capacities.     But 
even  if  it  mould  be  allowed  that  the  free-will  of 
man,   and  the  fore-knowledge   of  Deity,   when 
underftood  in  its  utmoil    latitude,    are   exprefs 
contradictions,  it  would  furely  be  much  lefs  de- 
rogatory to  the  honor  and  glory    of   Almighty 
God  to  acknowledge,   that  the  attribute  of  pre- 
fcience   is  not   abfolutely    and  ftrictly  fpeaking 
without  limitation,   than  to  affert  the  exigence 
of  it  in   fuch  a  fenfe,  as    to  imply  the  impofii- 
bility  of  imparting  to  man   freedom  of  agency, 
the   glorious  and   inestimable   privilege  of  felf- 
determination.     If  it  is  in  the   nature  of  things 
impoffible  that    the    attribute  of  prefcience  can 
fubfiit  in  its  fulleft  extent  without  depriving  men 
of  that  faculty  which  can  alone  render  them  mo- 
ral or  accountable   agents ;    with  profound   fub- 
mhTiori  and  reverence  we  may  venture  to  affirm, 

that 
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that  in  this  fenfe,  and  to  this  extent,  it  does  not 
fubfift :  though  doubtlefs  that  Almighty  Being, 
to  whom  all  hearts  are  open  and  all  defires 
known,  cannot  fail  to  judge  with  a  degree  of 
precifion,  to  us  wholly  incomprehenfible,  con- 
cerning the  effects  which  will  arife  from  caufes 
actually  exifting.  His  fore  fight  extends  to  every 
poffible  contingency,  and  his  power  and  wifdom 
will  infallibly  make  every  event  fubfervient  to 
the  molt  glorious  and  falutary  purpofes. 

The  Neceffarians,  far  from  being  filenced  by 
thefe  popular  reafonings,  with  great  ardour  and 
confidence  thus  refume  the  argument: — "  It  is 
acknowledged  by  our  opponents,  then,  that  no- 
thing can  come  into  exiftence  without  a  caufe. 
All  the  affections,  emotions,  and  feelings  of  the 
mind,  however  modified,  and  however  diflin- 
guifhed,  are  the  real  and  genuine  effects  of 
fome  real  and  adequate  caufe.  The  queftion 
therefore  to  be  decided  is  this: — '  Whether 
thofe  mental  affections  are  produced  by  a  re- 
gular concatenation  of  circumftances  or  motives, 
operating  as  real  and  adequate  caufes,  or  whether 
they  are  the  refult  of  a  certain  faculty  of  the 
mind,  fortunately  difcovered  for  this  very  pur- 
pofe,  and  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  the 
felf-determining  power."  He  who  affirms  that 
the  felf -determining  power  is  the  caufe  of  voli- 
tion, mull  doubtle's  intend  to  convey  fome  far- 
ther 
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ther  idea,  than  that  the  power  by  which  our  vo- 
litions are  determined  is  the  caufe  of  volition; 
for  this  is  a  mere  identical  propofition,  which 
can  never  be  ferioufly  propofed  as  the  fubjeft  of 
philofophical  difcuffion.  By  the  felf-dctermining 
power  therefore  muft  be  meant,  if  indeed  it  has 
any  meaning,  either  the  actual  exertion  of  voli- 
tion, or  the  mental  energy  which  precedes  voli- 
tion, and  which  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  it.  If  it 
means  the  actual  exertion  of  volition,  then  the 
affertors  of  this  power  evidently  confound  the 
caufe  with  the  effect,  making  the  act  of  volition 
prior  to  itfelf,  diftincl  from  itfelf,  and  the  caufe 
of  itfelf.  But  if  it  means  the  mental  energy,  pre- 
ceding and  producing  volition,  it  is  then  plainly 
equivalent  to  the  term  mc/ive,  and  the  queftion 
is  reduced  to  a  mere  verbal  controverfy.  For 
this  mental  energy,  denoting  only  a  particular 
difpofition  and  ftate  of  mind,  muft  itfelf  have  re- 
fulted  from  a  previous  difpofition  of  mind,  as 
likewife  that  previous  difpofition  from  one  yet 
more  remote.  A  regular  and  uninterrupted  con- 
catenation of  volitions,  thus  extending  itfelf 
backwards  to  the  original  fource  of  agency, 
each  volition  or  mental  flate,  like  wave  impel- 
ling wave,  arifing  from  preceding,  and  giving 
rife  to  fucceeding  dates,  or  definite  fituations  of 
mind  analogous  to  itfelf,  and  correfponding  to 
thofe  immutable   laws   by  which  the  mental,  no 

lefs 
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lefs  than  the  material  world,  is  governed  by  in- 
finite wifdom  and  power.  But  the  term  motive, 
according  to  the  Neceffarian  definition,  includes 
all  thofe  previous  circumffances  which  contri- 
bute to  produce  a  definite  volition  or  determi- 
nation of  the  will.  To  what  purpofe  then  at- 
tempt to  diftinguifli  between  the  power  and  the 
motive  of  determination,  when  the  ideas  pre- 
cifely  coincide;  the  definite  caufe  of  a  definite 
volition  being  all  which  is  really  meant  by  either? 
Or  where  is  the  difference  between  the  Liber- 
tarian, who  fays  that  the  mind  chufes  the  motive, 
and  the  NecefTarian,  whb  afferts,  that  the  motive 
determines  the  mind,  if  the  volition  be  the  ne- 
ceffary  refult  of  all  the  previous  circumftances  ? 
The  diftinQion  in  this  cafe  can  only  amount  to 
an  idle  and  trifling  evafion  :  and  it  is  evident, 
that  in  order  to  preferve  a  fhadow  of  liberty,  its 
advocates  make  no  fcruple  to  adopt  a  grofs  im- 
propriety of  expreffion.  To  boaft  that  the  mind 
chufes  the  motive  when  the  mind  is  reftrifted  to 
a  definite  choice,  is  ridiculous;  and  it  is  in  fa£t 
as  great  a  folecifm,  as  to  affirm  that  the  volition 
chufes  the  motive.  For  the  choice  of  the  mind 
is  not  prior  but  fubfequent  to  the  motive:  it  is 
therefore  not  the  caufe  but  the  efrecl  of  the  mo- 
tive; and  this  pretended  mental  choice  is  mani- 
feftly  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  the  n'eceflary  de- 
termination of  volition. 

After 
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After  this,  it  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  upon  the 
abfurdity  of  the  idea,  that  this  pretended  power 
of  felf-detennination  is  capable  of  deciding  in 
contradiction  to  the  moll  powerful  motive.  For 
if  it  is  confidered  as  the  real  and  proper  caufe 
of  volition,  its  decifions  muft  be  definite  and  cer- 
tain, and  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous  to  apply  the 
term,  mod  powerful,  to  that  motive  which  is  not 
actually  prevalent.  Admitting,  however,  for  the 
fake  of  argument,  the  exiftenceof  a  power  in  the 
mind,  the  reality  of  which,  as  diftinguifhed  from 
the  power  of  motives,  it  is  impoffible  to  diftin- 
guifh  by  even  the  fhadow  of  a  proof,  it  is  evi- 
dent it  can  exift  only  as  the  caufe  of  volition  in 
general;  for  fo  far  as  it  is  not  bialfed  and  influ- 
enced by  motives,  fofar  it  bears  an  exactly  equal 
relation  to  each  particular  volition,  and  therefore 
cannot  poiTibly  be  the  caufe  of  any  fpeciric  de- 
termination; juft  as  matter  endowed  with  a  fnni- 
lar  power  of  felf-motion  would  remain  for  ever 
inert,  in  confequence  of  its  poffefiing  an  equal 
tendency  to  move  in  every  poffible  direction  at 
the  fame  inflant  of  time.  So  far  as  it  is  an  inde- 
pendent principle,  therefore,  it  is  a  nugatory  and 
ufelefs  one.  But  even  if  it  could  be  proved  the 
true  and  proper  caufe  of  every  particular  voli- 
tion, {till  we  infift  that  the  volitions  produced  by 
j.t  muft  be  certain  and  definite;  for  it  will  ever 
remain  an  incontrovertible  axiom,  not  with  (land- 
ing 
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ing  all  metaphyseal  refinements  and  fubtleties, 
that  the  fame  caufe  in  the  fame  precife  circum- 
ftances  mud  inevitably  produce  the  fame  effccls. 

To  appeal  to  the  internal  feelings  and  con- 
feioufnefs  of  mankind^  as  the  advocates  for  li- 
berty affeft  to  do  in  confirmation  of  their  prin- 
ciples, will  avail  them  little.  The  only  fpecies 
of  liberty  that  any  man  is,  or  can  be  confeious 
of,  is  a  liberty  or  power  of  voluntary  agency,  or 
ofacling  as  he  pleafes  or  wills:  and  this  is  a 
power  which  we  are  fo  far  from  contefting,  that 
we  confider  it  as  an  efTential  part  of  the  Necef- 
farian  Syftem.  The  fact  is,  that  the  queftion  fo 
much  contefted  among  philofophers,  viz.  whether 
volitions  are  definite  in  definite  circumftances,  never 
occurs  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  if  it  were 
ftated  would  not  be  underftood.  To  philofo- 
phers  only,  then,  let  the  appeal  be  made,  and 
furely  every  attentive  and  impartial  examiner 
muft  be  compelled  to  anfwer  in  the  affirmative. 

As  to  the  immoral  and  pernicious  confe- 
quences  which  our  adverfaries  pretend  to  deduce 
from  Necelfarian  principles,  it  is  eafy  to  fhow 
that  they  are  founded  in  a  grofs  mifapprehenfion 
of  their  nature  and  tendency.  The  philofophical 
idea  of  liberty  will  not  indeed  be  included  in 
the  Neceffarian  definition  of  virtue,  but  it  will 
(till  remain  as  diftinft  from5  and  oppofite  to  vice, 
as  excellent  in  itfelf  and  as  much  the  objecl  of 

love 
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love  and  admiration,  as  it  can  poffibly  be  upon 
any  hypothefis  whatever.  To  incite  us  to  the 
practice  of  it,  and  to  deter  us  from  the  com- 
miffion  of  vice,  motives  muft,  agreeably  to  the 
frame  and  conftitution  of  the  human  mind,  be 
held  out  to  our  view  :  peace  and  happinefs  be 
annexed  to  the  one,  fliame  and  mifery  to  the 
other.  Thefe  affociations  once  implanted  in  the 
mind  muft  produce  the  moft  beneficial  effects. 
And  the  importance  of  early  inculcating  juft  fen- 
timents,  and  of  urging  men  to  the  practice  of 
virtue  by  every  laudable  motive,  cannot  appear 
in  fo  ftriking  and  important  a  light  upon  any 
other  ground,  as  on  that  which  afcribes  to  them 
a  certain  and  invariable  operation. 

That  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  Neceffity, 
which  charges  it  with  involving  the  character  of 
the  Supreme  Being  in  the  guilt  of  moral  turpi- 
tude, is  an  accufation  equally  weak  and  ill 
founded.  If  the  Deity  acts  immorally  in  de- 
creeing vicious  aftions,  how  can  our  adverfa- 
ries,  upon  their  own  principles,  vindicate  God's 
moral  government,  in  permitting  thofe  irregu- 
larities which  he  could  fo  eafilyhave  prevented? 
The  truth  is,  the  difficulty  is  the  very  fame  on 
each,  and  indeed  every  hypothefis;  and  the  Ne- 
ceffarians  are  under  no  peculiar  obligation  to 
folve  that  great  problem,  the  introduction  of  evil 
into  the  univerfe.     However;  as  we  have  the 

mod 
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molt  convincing  proofs,  derived  both  from  rea- 
fon  and  Revelation,  of  the  moral  attributes  of 
the  Deity,  we  may  furely  reft  fatisfied  that  very 
wife  and  important  ends  are  to  be  anfwered  by 
it;  and  we  may  fafely  conclude  that  all  things 
fliall  terminate  in  pure  and  perfect  happinefs ; 
and  that  the  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs  of 
God  (hall  be  at  length  fully  difplayed  and  illuf- 
trioufly  vindicated. 

It  is  farther  obfervable,  that  the  confequences 
flowing  from  the  fyftem  of  Neceffity,  and  which 
appear  to  the  aflertors  of  free-will  fo  alarming 
and  dreadful,  are  light  and  trivial  when  com- 
pared with  thofe  which  muft  neceffarily  refult 
from  the  denial  of  the  Divine  prefcience;  which 
may  be  faid  to  wreft  the  fceptre  from  the  hand 
of  the  Creator,  and  to  place  that  capricious  and 
undefinable  principle,  the  felf-determining  power 
of  man,  upon  the  throne  of  the  univerfe.  If 
the  abfolute  fore-knowledge  of  God  is  admitted, 
every  one  muft  fee  that  Contingency  is  ex- 
cluded; and  confequently  the  whole  fabric  reared 
upon  the  fhallow  and  vifionary  bafis  of  man's 
free-agency  muft  inftantly  diffolve,  "  and,  like 
an  infubftantial  pageant  faded,  leave  not  a  wreck 
behind.'' 
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ESSAY    II. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  XXI<t  CHAPTER  OF  LOCKE'S 
ESSAY  ON  HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING. 


P 


ERHAPS  no  writer  can  be  named,  of  an- 
tient  or  of  modern  times,  to  whom  mankind  are 
under  more  extenfive  obligation  than  Mr.  Locke. 
By  his  Efiay  on  Human  Understanding  he  ef- 
fected what  may  well  be  called,  a  complete  re- 
volution of  opinion  in  metaphyfics.  Metaphy- 
fics, which  had  fo  long  and  fo  juftly  lain  under 
the  reproach  of  bewildering  the  underftanding 
in  a  maze  of  words,  deftitute  of  real  meaning — 
metaphyfics,  which  had  fo  long  difcourfed  in  an 
unintelligible  jargon,  became  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Locke  a  moft  interelling  and  important 
branch  of  true  philofophy.  By  his  Treatifes  on 
Government  and  Toleration,  he  fixed  the  civil 
and  religious  rights  of  mankind  upon  a  firm  and 
immoveable  bafis  :  and  in  his  theological  works 
he  exhibited  the  Reafonablenefs  of  Chriftianitv, 
and  the  folidity  of  the  evidence  on  which  our 
holy  religion  is  founded,  in  a  clear,  perfpicu- 
ous,  and  convincing  point  of  view.  The  name 
and  the  memory  of  that  great  man  are  juftly  held 
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in  the  higheft  veneration.  Whenever,  therefore, 
an  error  in  the  writings  of  a  perlbn  of  fuch  diflin- 
guifhed  eminence  can  be  difcerned,  it  calls  the 
more  loudly  for  animadverfion,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  acquiring  a  fanclion  from  the  reputation 
of  its  author.  This  is  the  only  apology  neceflary 
for  hazarding  a  few  obfervations  upon  that  cele- 
brated chapter  of  Mr.  Locke's  Effay  which  treats 
of  Power,  fo  far  as  relates  to  his  reprefentation 
of  the  nature  of  the  human  will,  and  of  the  li- 
berty or  neceffity  of  human  aclions. 

The  clearnefs  and  prccifion  of  Mr.  Locke's 
ideas  on  thofe  various  fubj efts  which  he  has  un- 
dertaken to  difcufs  are  for  the  moft  part  fuch, 
that  one  cannot  but  be  aflonifhed  at  the  obfcu- 
rity  and  perplexity  in  which  this  interefting  topic, 
under  his  management  of  it,  feems  involved : 
and  it  is  impoffible  to  point  out  a  more  finking 
contrail  than  this  chapter  on  Power  by  Mr. 
Locke  forms,  to  the  "  View  of  Philofophical 
Neceffity"  by  Dr.  Hartley,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  mailer-piece  of  compofition  ;  and 
from  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  moft  profound 
reafonings  never  need  to  lofe  fight  of  thofe  in- 
difpenfable  requifites  of  good  writing,  concife- 
nefs,  fimplicity,  and  perfpicuity.  Mr.  Locke 
feems  to  have  entered  upon  the  inveftigation  of 
this  celebrated  queflion  with  reluctance;  and 
perhaps  deviated  into  obfcurity  and  inconfiftency 

in 
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in  treating  upon  it,  from  an  apprehenfion  of  in- 
curring the  odium  of  favouring  the  philofophical 
fyftem  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  who  had  fome  years 
before  very  ably  defended  the  hypothecs  of 
Philofophical  Neceflity  in  an  exprefs  treatife 
upon  the  fubject,  and  who  was  probably  himfelf 
in  no  fmall  degree  indebted  for  his  accurate 
knowledge  of  it  to  the  writings  of  Spinoza. 

The  free-agency  of  man  may  be  confidered  in 
two  different  points  of  view,  either  popular  or 
philofophical.  In  the  popular  fenfe  it  is  un- 
queftionably  true;  in  the  philofophical  fenfe  it 
is  demonftrably  falfe.  But  Mr.  Locke  obvioufly 
confounds  thefe  two  different  views  of  the  fub- 
ject; and  though  he  admits  all  the  premifes  from 
which  the  conclufions  in  favor  of  Philofophical 
Neceflity  are  deduced,  he  refufes  to  acknow- 
ledge the  juftnefs  of  thofe  conclufions,  becaufe 
there  is  a  practical  fenfe  perfectly  confiftent  with 
the  hypothefis  of  moral  neceflity,  in  which  men 
may  be  confidered  as  free  agents.  "  Liberty," 
fays  Mr.  Locke,  Seel.  8,  "  is  a  power  in  any 
agent  to  do  or  to  forbear  any  particular  action, 
according  to  the  determination  or  thought  of  the 
mind."  This  definition  is  confonant  to  the  po- 
pular view  of  the  fubje£t;  and  it  may  be  called 
Practical  Liberty,  which  no  philofopher  ever 
pretended  to  call  in  queftion.  Metaphyseal  Li- 
berty is  a  power  of  forming  oppofite  determina- 
C  2  tions 
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tions  in  the  fame  precife  fituation.  A  man  in  any\ 
given  circumftances  may  undoubtedly  aft  as  he 
-wills  or  pleafes ;  but  then  the  aft,  whatever  it 
be,  is  a  definite  aft,  and  in  the  fame  precife  pre- 
vious circumftances  the  fame  aft  would  invaria- 
bly take  place.  For  the  aft  refults  from  the 
previous  circumftances,  and  perfeft  uniformity 
in  the  caufe  muft  produce  perfeft  uniformity  in 
the  effeft.  Whatever  the  ignorant  or  the  vul- 
gar may  fancy,  therefore,  throughout  the  entire 
feries  of  caufes  and  effefts,  nothing  could  pof- 
fibly  have  happened  different  from  what  has  ac- 
tually taken  place.  The  courfe  of  events  is  fixed 
and  immutable,  and  thoughts,  volitions,  and 
afticms,  proceed  in  one  uninterrupted  concate- 
nation from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time, 
agreeably  to  the  laws  originally  eftablifhed  by 
the  great  Creator :  and  it  is  as  impoffible  to  dif- 
turb  the  regular  progreffion  of  caufes  and  effefts 
in  the  mental  as  in  the  material  world.  A  river 
may  as  foon  be  made  to  flow  back  to  its  foun- 
tain, as  volitions  can  be  exempted  from  the  ne- 
eeffitating  influence  of  motives. 

Mr.  Locke  farther  tells  us,  and  very  juftly, 
Seft.  2,  "  that  voluntary  is  not  oppofed  to  nc- 
ceffary,  but  to  involuntary  :"  or  in  other  words, 
that  there  is  no  real  contrariety  in  the  ideas  con- 
veyed by  the  terms  voluntary  and  neceffary, 
but  that  they  may  both  be  predicated  of  the  fame 
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aftion.  A  man  is  faid  to  act  voluntarily  when 
he  is  under  no  external  conftraint;  but  though 
he  acts  voluntarily,  he  may  and  mult  aft  necefla- 
rily,  if  the  aBion  is  determined  by  motives  pre- 
vioufly  exifting  in  his  own  breaft.  A  man. of  a 
charitable  difpofition,  for  inftance,  beftows  a 
benefaction  for  the  relief  of  fome  indigent  ob- 
ject in  diftrefs :  the  act  is  no  doubt  voluntary, 
but  it  is  likewife  (Iriclly  fpeaking  necelfary :  for 
in  the  precife  fituation  of  mind  in  which  the  gift 
was  beftowed,  he  was  irrefiftibly  influenced  by 
motives  of  generofity  to  confer  this  donation. 
But  it  may  be  faid,  he  could  have  withheld  it  if 
he  had  pleafed.  No  doubt  he  could  :  but  the 
queftion  is,  how  he  could  have  pleafed  to  with- 
hold his  benefaction  at  the  very  moment  in  which 
he  was  pleafed  to  beftow  it  ?  So  far  then  Mr. 
Locke  maintains  nothing  inconfiftent  with  the 
principles  of  Philofophical  Neceflity  :  nay,  he 
makes  the  fame  diftinctions,  and  defends  them  in 
the  fame  manner  that  the  XecefTarians  themfelves 
are  accuftomed  to  do. 

Again  Mr.  Locke  obferves,  Se£t.  13,  •"  that 
where  the  power  to  act  or  forbear  according  to 
the  direction  of  thought  is  wanting,  there  Necef- 
lity takes  place."  Mod  certainly  it  does.  In 
that  cafe  even  Popular  Liberty  is  wanting.  But 
Philofophical  Neceiiky  may  take  place,  where 
the  power  to  act  or  forbear  according  to  the  di- 
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reftion  of  the  thought  is  not  wanting.  In  any 
given  or  definite  fituation  of  mind,  we  may  either 
a£t  or  forbear  to  aft  as  we  pleafe.  This  all  al- 
low :  but  in  the  fame  fituation  of  mind  we  can- 
not do  both.  If  in  the  firft  inftance  I  determine 
to  a£l,  let  me  be  placed  precifely  in  the  fame 
fituation  once  more,  and  I  rauft  inevitably  form 
the  fame  determination,  as  upon  the  contrary 
fuppofition  the  determination  not  to  act  mult  be 
equally  limited  and  definite.  When  we  fay, 
wi(Ji  a  reference  to  any  particular  cafe,  a  man 
has  power  to  act  or  to  forbear  as  he  pleafes,  &c. 
there  is  in  fact  no  uncertainty  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing ;  and  the  feeming  uncertainty  implied 
in  the  expreflion  denotes  only  our  own  ignorance 
of  the  event.  The  place  in  which  a  billiard-ball 
mutt  finally  reft  after  being  (truck  is  neceflarily 
determined  by  the  laws  of  motion,  though  if  it 
is  not  obftru&ed  by  any  external  impediment, 
we  fay  in  common  language  that  it  is  at  liberty  to 
fettle  upon  any  part  of  the  billiard  table. 

"  If  this  be  fo,"  continues  Mr.  Locke,  Seel:. 
14,  "I  leave  it  to  be  confidered,  whether  it 
may  not  help  to  put  an  end  to  that  long  agitated 
and  unreafonable,  becaufe  unintelligible  quef- 
tion,  whether  man's  will  be  free  or  no?  It  is 
as  infignificant  to  afk  whether  man's  will  be  free, 
as  to  afk  whether  his  fleep  be  fwift  or  his  virtue 
fquare  ?    Liberty  being  as  'little  applicable  to  the 
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will  as  motion  to  fleep,  or  figure  to  virtue.  Li- 
berty is  a  power  which  can  belong  only  to  agents, 
and  cannot  be  an  attribute  of  the  will,  which  is 
alfo  but  a  power."  Now  it  is  obvious  to  remark, 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  object  to  the  difcuffion  of 
a  queftion  as  infignificant  in  itfelf,  and  another 
to  object  to  a  particular  flatement  of  it  as  in- 
accurate or  improper.  By  the  queftion  <;  Whe- 
ther the  will  be  free  ?"  was  and  {till  is  univerfally 
underftood,  whether  the  man  or  intelligent  agent 
be  free  in  willing  or  in  forming  volitions.  And 
the  advocates  for  Philofophical  Liberty  do  not 
pretend  that  the  will  is  free,  as  contradiftinguifhed 
from  the  agent  willing.  To  the  queftion  then, 
"  Whether  a  man  be  free  ?''  Mr.  Locke,  Seel:.  21, 
anfwers  to  the  fame  effect  as  before,  "  that  a  man 
is  as  free  as  it  is  poflible  for  freedom  to  make 
him,  who  poffefles  the  power  of  a6ling  or  not 
acting  by  the  determination  of  his  own  thoughts  : 
for  how,"  •  fays  he,  "  can  we  think  any  one 
freer,  than  to  have  the  power  to  do  what  he 
will  ?"  True  ;  fo  fay  the  Necelfarians ;  but  they 
maintain  that  this  is  perfectly  confiftent  with 
their  grand  axiom,  that  <;  volitions  muft  be  de- 
finite in  definite  circumftances."  "  But,"  fays 
Jylr.  Locke,  "  freedom,  unleLs  it  reaches  farther 
than  this,  will  not  ferve  the  turn.  Concerning 
human  liberty,  therefore,  this  queftion  is  farther 
railed.  Whether  a  man  be  free  to  will  ?  which 
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I  think,"  fays  he,  <{  is  what  is  meant,  when  it  is 
difputed  whether  the  will  be  free."  No  doubt  it 
is;  and  this  proves  with  how  little  juftice  he  re- 
prefents  it  as  an  unintelligible  queftion.  "  As 
to  that  he  replies,  a  man  in  refpecl  of  willing 
cannot  be  free:  for  liberty  confiding  in  a  power 
to  acl  or  not  to  a6l,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in 
any  fuppofed  cafe  that  he  prefer  the  one  to  the 
other,  upon  which  preference  or  volition  the 
a&ion  or  its  forbearance  certainly  follows." — 
This,  without  doubt,  is  perfectly  confonant  to 
the  principles  of  Philofophical  Neceffity.  Nay, 
this  argument  is  always  urged  by  the  advocates 
of  that  hypothefis  as  irrefragable.  For  the  ac- 
tion, as  Mr.  Locke  obferves,  certainly  follow- 
ing the  volition,  and  volitions  being  founded 
upon  previous  ideas  of  preference  from  precifely 
fimilar  fituations  of  mind,  volitions  and  aclions 
precifely   fimilar  muft  inevitably  refult. 

"  But  the  next  thing  demanded,"  fays  Mr. 
Locke,  SecL  25,  <;  is,  whether  a  man  be  at  li- 
berty to  will  which  of  the  two  he  pleafes,  mo- 
tion or  reft?  A  queftion  of  which  the  abfurdity 
is  manifeft.  It  is  to  alk  whether  a  man  can  will 
what  he  wills,  or  be  pleafed  with  what  he  is 
pleafed  with  ?  A  queftion  which  needs  no  an- 
fwer."  True,  and  »it  is  a  queftion,  therefore, 
which  Mr.  Locke  might  have  fpared  himfelf  the 
trouble  of  propofing.    It  is  felf-evident  that  man 
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has  the  liberty,  or  rather  the  power,  to  will  that 
which  he  pleafes  or  wills.  And  all  that  the  Ne^ 
ceHarians  pretend  is,  that  man  has  not  the  li- 
berty or  power  of  willing  that  which  he  does  not 
pleafe  or  will.  M  In  this,  then,"  he  repeats, 
Seel.  28,  "  confifts  freedom,  in  our  being  able 
to  act  or  not  to  aft,  according  as  we  fhall  chufe 
or  will."  Thus  far,  then,  Mr.  Locke  coincides 
with  the  advocates  for  Philofophical  Neccffity, 
though  his  conceflions  are  generally  involved  in 
a  cloud  of  words:  and  he  is  (till  defirous,  as  it 
mould  feem,  of  ranking  amonglt  the  friends  of 
Philofophical  Liberty. 

Allowing  our  a61ions  to  be  neceffarily  deter- 
mined by  our  volitions,  he  now  goes  on  to  afk, 
Sect  29,  "  What  determines  the  will  i "  To  which 
lie  anfwers,  "  the  mind,  or  the  intelligent  agent 
itfelf,  exerting  its  power  this  or  that  particular 
way  :  or,  more  explicitly,  the  mind  is  determined 
by  motives  grounded  upon  feelings  of  fatisfac- 
tion  or  uneafinefs."  This  account  is  entirely  con- 
fident with  the  fyftem  of  Neceffity;  for  the  ad- 
vocates of  that  fyftem  infill:  as  ftrongly  as  Mr. 
Locke  that  our  actions  are  the  refult  of  our  vo- 
litions,  which  are  themfelves  produced  bv  mo- 
tives, or  by  the  mind  actuated  by  a  regard  to 
motives;  and  as  thofe  motives  were  themfelves 
produced  by  caufes  previoufly  exifting,  it  fol- 
lows, that  niotivcsj  volitions,  and  actions,  arc  all 

the 
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the  definite  effects  of  definite  caufes,  and  that 
they  are  all  links  of  that 


"  Golden,  cvcrlafling  chain, 


Whofe  ftrong  embrace  holds  heaven,  and  earth,  and  main." 

The  powers  pofleffed  by  all  the  different  ranks 
and  orders  of  beings  in  the  univerfe,  refulting 
mediately  or  immediately  from  the  infinite  fource 
of  exiftence  and  energy,  mull  be  confidered 
both  as  definite  effects  produced  by  a  definite 
caufe,  and  alfo  as  definite  caufes  producing  de- 
finite effects.  Whether  we  contemplate  the  na- 
tural or  the  moral  world,  every  thing  appears  the 
refult  of  an  exertion  of  divine  power,  and  it  is 
precifely  that  refult  which  that  exertion  was  cal- 
culated and  intended  to  produce.  A  principle 
-which,  all  previous  circumftances  remaining  the 
fame,  can  produce  either  of  two  oppofite  effects 
is  no  caufe  at  all;  for  the  very  effence  of  a  caufe, 
fo  far  as  we  are  capable  of  comprehending  its 
nature,  confifls  in  the  infeparability  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  effect  actually  produced.  There 
is  no  other  intelligible  or  poffible  definition  of  a 
caufe ;  but  this  definition  entirely  and  completely 
demolifhes  from  its  bafis  the  fabric  of  metaphy- 
fical  liberty. 

It  hath  been  fufficiently  demonftrated  that  Mr, 
Locke's  principles  refpefting  human  agency  did 
not  in  reality  differ  from  thofe  of  Hartley,  Leih- 
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nitZj  Collins,  Sec.  and  that,  in  order  to  have  been 
confident,  he  ought  to  have  avowed  himfelf  a 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  Philofophical  Necef- 
fity.     But  this,   as  it  feems,  he  was  previoufly 
determined  againft  :    and  a  very  extraordinary 
expedient,  it  mufl  be  owned,  he  has  difcovered 
to  ferve  as  a  falvo  for  his  reputation  in  this  criti- 
cal dilemma.     "  It  is  natural,"  fays  he,  Se£t.  47, 
"  to  fuppofe  that  the  greateft  and  molt  prefling 
uneafinefs  or  motive  fhould  determine  the  will 
to  the  next  aftion:  and  fo  it  does  for  the  moft 
part,  but  not  always  :  for  the  mind  has  a  power 
to  fufpend  the  execution  of  its  defires,  is  at  li- 
berty to  confider,   examine,   and  weigh  them  : 
and  in  this  lies  the  liberty  that  man  has.     This 
feems  to  me  the  fource  of  all  liberty :  and  in  this 
feems  to  confifl  what  is  improperly  ftyled  free- 
will."    Seel;  52,  "   This  is  the  hinge  on  which 
turns  the  liberty  of  intellectual  beings.     All  the 
liberty  of  which  men  are  capable  lies  in  this,  that 
they  can  fufpend  their  defires  ;  all  we  can  do  is 
to  hold  our  wills  undetermined  till  we  have  ex- 
amined  the   good  and  evil  of  what  we   deiire. 
What  follows  after  that,  follows  in  a  chain  of 
confequences  linked  one  to  another,  Sec.   &c." 
Now  if  Mr.  Locke  had  been  writing  a  treadle  of 
practical  morality,  he  would  doubtlefs  have  done 
■well   in  laying  a  chief  ftrefs  on  the  power  we 
have  of  fufpending  our  determinations.     Who 
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among  the  advocates  of  Neceffity  is  inclined  to 
call  it  in  queftion  ?     Who  among  them  is  not, 
upon  proper  occafions,  difpofed  to  urge  men  to 
the  practice  of  it  ?     But  that  Mr.  Locke  mould 
introduce  it  into  a  philofophical  work,  and  mould 
fancy  that  he  had  eftablifhed  the  hypothefis  of 
philofophical  liberty,  merely  by  proving  that  man 
has  a  power  of  fufpending  his  volitions,  is  not 
a    little    aftoniflnng.       "   Volitions,"    fays    Mr. 
Locke,   "  are  determined   by  motives."     "  Of 
courfe  therefore,"  fay  the  Neceffarians,  "  the 
ftrongeft  motive  mud  determine   the  volition." 
V  For  the  moft  part,"  replies  Mr.  Locke,   "  it 
does  fo,    but   not  always;    for   the  mind  has  a 
power  to  fufpend  its  determinations,  to  weigh, 
examine,  and  deliberate  before  it  finally  refolves, 
Sec."    Who  denies  all  this  ?    But  furely  a  degree 
of  fagacity  far  inferior  to  that  poffefTed  by  Mr. 
Locke  might  fuffice   to  convince  us,  that  a  de- 
termination to  fufpend  a  volition  is  a  mental  act 
no  lefs   real  than  the  final  determination  itfelf; 
that  it  is  fubject  to  the  fame  laws,   and  can  no 
more  be  produced  without  a  motive  than  any 
other  volition.     We  are  no  lefs  actuated  by  mo- 
tives, and  no  lefs  determined  by  the   ftrongefl: 
motive,  when  we  form  a  resolution  to  deliberate 
or  to  fufpend  our  final  judgment,  than  in  refpect 
to  the  ultimate  decifion  itfelf.     And  to  pretend 
that  we  are  ever  influenced  by  the  weaker  mo- 
tive 
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tive  to  reject  the  ftronger,  is  an  abfurdity  almofl 
too  grofs  for  refutation.  If  we  determine  to  aft, 
there  muft  be  fome  motive  influencing  the  de- 
termination. On  the  other  hand,  if  we  deter- 
mine not  to  act,  or  to  fufpend  aftion,  the  deter- 
mination muft  likewife  be  founded  on  fome  mo- 
tive, which  fo  long  as  it  influences  the  volition 
is  the  predominant,  that  is,  the  ftrongeft  mo- 
tive. 

Of  what  advantage  then  to  the  Anti-neceffa- 
rian  hypothecs  is  this  boafted  power  of  fufpen- 
fion  ?  It  is  a  power  perfectly  analogous  to  all 
the  other  powers  of  the  human  mind — a  power 
which  cannot  be  exerted  independently  of  mo- 
tives :  and  fo  far  as  it  is  the  refult  of  motives, 
the  Neceffarians  are  far  from  calling  in  queftion 
its  reality;  and  they  are  as  well  convinced  as 
Mr.  Locke  of  its  utility.  The  inconfiftency  of 
Mr.  Locke  upon  this  fubject  isvery  remarkable  : 
he  repeatedly  tells  us,  and  truly  tells  us,  that  li- 
berty confifts  only  in  a  power  of  acling  or  for- 
bearing to  a£t;  but  upon  re-confidering  his  own 
affertions,  he  is  apparently  alarmed  at  the  coin- 
cidence of  his  fyftem  with  that  of  certain  unpo- 
pular writers,  and  he  muft  therefore  find  or 
make  a  difference,  or  at  leaft  a  diftinciion  be- 
tween them.  So  after  much  obfeure  and  ufelefs 
prefatory  matter,  be  retracts  what  he  had  be- 
fore pofitivelv  affirmed,   and  informs   us,    that 

Liberty 
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Liberty  confifts  in  the  power  of  fufpending 
our  volitions.  One  might  reasonably  fuppofe 
that  this  power  was  included  in  the  power 
of  forbearing  toa£l;  but  we  are  told  there  is 
a  very  important  diftinftion  between  them. 
For  the  power  of  forbearance  cannot  be  ex- 
ercifed  but  in  confequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
fomc  motive,  but  the  power  of  fufpenfion  may 
it  feems  be  exerted  in  direcl  oppofuion  to  the 
prevailing  motive.  Surely  the  hypothefis  of 
Philosophical  Liberty  never  had  a  more  imbe- 
cile advocate !  His  condu6l  can  be  accounted 
for  only  on  the  fuppofition,  that  he  had  himfelf 
imbibed  a  great  mare,  of  the  popular  dread  and 
abhorrence  of  the  fyftem  of  Neceffity  on  account 
of  its  imaginary  pernicious  confequences.  Eut 
it  is  evident  that  the  doftrine  of  Neceflity  can- 
not, like  the  doclrine  of  Predeflination  or  Fa- 
talifm,  have  any  dangerous  influence  upon  the 
bulk  of  mankind;  for  it  is  perfectly  confident 
with  the  popular  ideas  of  liberty,  with  the  ufe  of 
human  endeavors,  of  promifes,  threatenings, 
exhortations,  rewards  and  punifhrnents.  The 
liberty  of  doing  as  they  pleafe  is  the  only  liberty 
which  mankind  in  general  can  ever  be  brought 
to  comprehend,  fo  that  the  doQrine  of  Philoso- 
phical Liberty,  if  true,  as  to  them  is  ufelefs ; 
and  it  mull  be  allowed  alfo  upon  the  fame 
grounds,  that  the  docirine  of  Philofophical  Necef- 
fity, 
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fity,  if  true,  is  as  to  them  perfe&ly  harmlefs.  But 
to  thofe  who  are  capable  of  investigating  the  quef- 
tion,  and  who  are  induced  by  arguments  of  which 
they  really  comprehend  the  force  to  embrace 
this  opinion,  it  is  not  only  harmlefs,  but  highly 
beneficial.  It  opens  new  and  extenfive  views  of 
the  divine  government  and  administration :  it 
enforces  reverence  to  God  and  benevolence  to. 
man  by  motives  irrefiftibly  powerful :  it  excites 
the  mod  animating  expectations  of  a  happy  ter- 
mination of  all  thofe  mournful  and  calamitous 
fcenes  with  which  we  are  at  prefent  furrounded; 
and  exhibits  to  our  intellectual  view  a  glorious 
however  diftant  profpeci  of  a  ftate,  in  which,  to 
ufe  the  beautiful  prophetic  language  of  holy 
writ,  ts  God  fhall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  our 
eyes :  and  there  fhall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
forrow  nor  crying,  neither  fhall  there  be  any 
more  pain;  for  the  former  things  are  paffed 
away,  and  behold!  all  things  are  become  new." 
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ON    CHRISTIANITY 


1   i   BginC^g&fc^ 


SECT.     I. 


JL  HE  critical  and  interefting  fituation  in  which 
mankind  are  placed  naturally  prompts  them  to 
a  thoufand  different  enquiries  and  inveftigations, 
which  are  either  immediately  or  remotely  con- 
nected with  that  regard  to  our  own  happinefs, 
which  is  the  grand  fpring  of  all  cur  actions.  Of 
thefe  it  mult  be  acknowledged,  that  no  one  can 
merit  a  greater  degree  of  attention  than  the  quef- 
tion  refpecting  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion. 
The  life  of  man  is  fo  fhort  and  tranfient,  and  the 
evidence  which  reafon  affords  of  a  continuation 
or  renovation  of  our  thinking  powers  in  another 
ilate  fo  feeble  and  defeclive,  that  the  authenticity 
of  a  religion,  the  fundamental  article  of  which  is 
a  general  refurretlion  to  an  immortal  life,  is  a 
matter  of  the  utmoft  moment  and  confequence. 

Many  other  religions  there  are  indeed  in  the 
world,  which  make  fimilar  pretences  to  a  divine 
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original ;  but  they  include  in  them  Rich  grofs 
and  palpable  violations  of  fenfe  and  confiftency, 
and  are  fo  totally  unaccompanied  by  any  kind  of 
evidence,  that  they  fcarcely  demand  or  admit  of 
a  formal  refutation.  Chriflianity  alone,  of  all 
the  various  religions  of  the  univerfe  which  ad- 
vance tbefe  fupernatural  claims,  can  ever  attract 
the  ferious  regard  of  an  intelligent  and  enlight- 
ened mind;  and  though  very  plaufible  and  Ipe- 
cious,  nay  though  very  fubtle  and  cogent  ob- 
jections have  been  urged  againft  this  religion,  it 
mud  be  admitted  by  the  ingenuous  and  candid 
infidel  himfelf,  that  it  is  fupported  by  an  appear- 
ance at  leaft  of  proof  fufficient  to  perplex,  if 
not  to  fatisfy  the  judgment;  to  confound,  if  not 
to  convince  the  understanding. 

It  is  however  undeniable,  that  many  of  the 
greater!  geniufes  which  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced, in  the  molt  enlightened  age  which  that 
world  has  ever  known,  and  in  a  countrv  where 
freedom  of  enquiry  has  been  purfued  to  the  ut- 
moll  poffible  extent,  have  not  fcrupled  to  avow 
their  firm  perfuafion  of  the  truth  of  this  religion, 
and  of  the  force  and  fufHciency  of  that  evidence 
by  which  it  is  fupported.  Is  it  neceffary  to 
mention  the  illuftrious  names  of  Newton, 
Locke,  Milton,  Bacon,  Boyle,  Clarke, 
Addison,  or  Hartley,  in  proof  of  this  afTer- 
tion  ?     Will  any  one  venture  to  object  to  the 
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competency  of  the  judges?  Are  they  deficient 
in  knowledge,  in  underftanding,  or  impartiality  ? 
Or  can  they  be  accufed  of  giving  only  a  flight 
and  curfory  attention  to  thcfubject?  No:  in 
fuch  minds  a  firm  and  permanent  conviction  can 
be  the  refult  of  nothing  lefs  than  a  full  and  ac- 
curate inveftigation,  of  which  their  writings  af- 
ford ample  proof.  Why  then  fhould  fuch  writers 
as  Hume,  Gibbon,  or  Voltaire,  by  a  mode  of 
warfare  unworthy  of  their  talents,  attack  by  art- 
ful infinuations,  contemptuous  fneers,  or  am- 
biguous inuendoes,  that  religion,  which  not  only 
permits,  but  dares  and  invites  the  clofeft  fcru- 
tiny  ?  Declining  thefe  difingenuous  artifices, 
calculated  to  make  impreflion  only  on  weak 
minds,  let  them  produce  their  "  flrong  reafons,5* 
that  they  may  be  fairly  and  deliberately  weighed 
in  the  golden  balance-in  truth. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  prefent  Effay,  lft,  Con- 
cifely  to  (late  a  few  of  the  leading  arguments  in 
favor  of  Chriitianity :  2d,  To  confider  fome  of 
the  more  plaufible  objections  to  which  it  feems 
liable;  and,  Laftly,  to  offer  fuch  general  re- 
marks as  may  prefent  themfelves  on  its  genius 
and  fpirit. 

It  is  to  be  prefumed  that  no  one  will  be  fcep- 
tical  enough  to  difpute,  that  in  the  reigns  of 
Auguflus  and  Tiberius  a  very  eminent  and  ex- 
traordinary perfon  was  born  and  Qourifhed  in 
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Judea,  who  laid  claim  to  divine  communications, 
who  was  the  founder  of  a  religious  feci  or  So- 
ciety, and  who  fuffered   crucifixion  under  the 
government  of  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  Pro- 
curator.    This  being  premifed,  we  are  to   con- 
fider  upon  what  authority  the  difciples  and  fol- 
lowers of  Jefus,  the  perfon  here  defcrihed,  af- 
ferted  that  he  was   what  he  himfelf  profefied  to 
be,  viz.  a  prophet  fen t  from  God.     And  if  we 
call  in  queltion  the  truth  of  their  teftimony,  we 
have  our  choice  of  this  alternative— either  they 
were  dupes  or  impoftors;  either  they  were  de- 
ceived themfelves,   or  the  intentional  deceivers 
of  others.     In  vain  do  infidels  exclaim,  that  this 
is  an  alternative  applicable  to  all  the  religions 
that  ever  exifted  upon  the  earth,  and  that  they 
are  under  no  obligation  to  afcertain  the  exa6t 
proportions  of  knavery  and  folly  of  which  this 
or  any  other  religion  may  be  compounded.     Of 
other  religions,  indeed,  the   knavery  and  folly 
are  fully  apparent;  nor  is  it  material  to  deter- 
mine how  far  the  one  or  the  other  may  predomi- 
nate; but  with  refpeft  to   Chriftianity,  not  the 
moil  diftant  fymptom  appears  of  either  3  and  this 
provoking  and  perplexing  dilemma  {till  remains, 
and  muft    ever    remain    in    full    force  and  vi- 
gour.    It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  Apoftles 
and  Evangelifts  were  impofed  upon,  with  regard 
to  thofe  faft*  which  compofe  the  fubftance  of 
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their  hiftories.  However  grofs  their  education 
or  their  underftandings  may  be  reprefented,  and 
however  ftrong  the  delufions  of  ignorance  and 
folly  may  in  fome  cafes  be,  it  was  totally  impof- 
fible  for  them,  if  they  were  not  abfolutely  in* 
fane,  to  fuppofe  that  they  faw  the  blind  reflored 
to  fight,  the  deaf  to  hearing,  the  dumb  to  fpeech, 
the  fick  to  health,  and  even  the  dead  to  life,  if 
no  fuch  events  took  place.  And  leaft  of  all  is 
it  poffible  they  mould  believe,  that  Chrift  him- 
felf  appeared  to  them  three  days  after  his  public 
crucifixion,  death  and  burial;  that  they  main- 
tained a  focial  and  friendly  intercourfe  with  him 
for  forty  days  after  his  refurre&ion,  and  that 
they  were  afterwards  eye-witneffes  of  his  afcen- 
iion  to  Heaven,  if  thefe  things  were  not  really 
fo.  In  a  word,  this  branch  of  the  alternative  is 
fo  glaringly  and  monftroufly  abfurd,  that  no 
man  in  his  fenfcs  can  confider  it  as  capable  of 
being  defended;' fo  that  it  may  fafely  be  pro^ 
nounced,  that  if  Chriftianity  be  an  impofture,  the 
Apoftles  themfelves  were  parties  in  that  impof- 
ture, and  guilty  of  inventing  a  fraudulent  fcheme, 
and  of  impofing  upon  the  credulity  and  weak- 
nefs  of  mankind.  But  this  fuppofition  is  clogged 
with  fuch  infuperable  difficulties,  that  it  feems 
fcarcely  more  tenable  than  the  former.  The 
enquiry  that  mod  obvioufly  prefents  itfelf  on 
this  occafion  is,  what  motive  could  they  have  for 
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this  extraordinary  attempt  ?  As  to  Chrift  him« 
felf.  it  appears  that  he  made  from  the  firft  his 
own  fufferings  and  death  an  eflential  part  of  his 
plan  ;  difFering  in  this  at  leaft  from  all  other  im- 
poftors  that  have  ever  appeared  in  the  world : 
and  after  that  event  had  taken  place,  his  difci- 
ples  and  followers  renounced  all  felfifh  confide- 
rations,  facrificed  all  their  temporal  profpc&s 
for  the  fake  of  that  religion  which,  according  to 
this  hypothec's,  they  knew  to  be  falfe;  which 
fubjetted  them  to  numberlefs  calamities;  which 
was  wholly  deftitute  of  evidence,  and  which  there- 
fore they  laboured  to  propagate  with  fcarcely  a  pof- 
fibility  of  fuccefs;  which  was  attended  with  ridi- 
cule, difgrace,  difficulty  and  danger;  but  to  which 
they  were  fo  much  attached,  that  they  fcrupled 
not  to  lay  down  their  lives  with  compofure,  nay 
with  alacrity  and  triumph,  in  fupport  of  it;  and 
upon  every  occafion  to  feal  their  teftimony  with 
their  blood.  Can  we  fuppofe  that  a  being  fo 
conftituted  as  man  fhould  act  a  part  fo  oppo- 
file  to  all  his  natural  feelings,  fentiments  and 
paffions  ?  For  every  effect  there  muft  certainly 
be  an  adequate  Caufe  :  but  who  will  pretend  to 
affigri  any  probable  or  poffible  caufe  for  a  con- 
duct fo  abfurd,  fo  unnatural,  fo  unaccountable  ? 
Well  might  the  poet  exclaim, 

Whence  but  from  Heaven  could  men  unikill'd  in  arts, 
In  different  nations  born,  in  different  parts, 
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Weave  fuch  agreeing  truths  ?     Or  how,  or  why 
Should  all  confpire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lie  ? 
Unaik'd  their  pains,  ungrateful  their  advice, 
Starving  their  gains,  and  martyrdom  their  price  ? 

Drydex. 

But  a  ftill  more  extraordinary  circumflance,  if 
poflible,  is,  that  notwithftanding  men  were  de- 
terred by  every  conceivable  motive  from  em- 
bracing this  religion;  notwithftanding  the  mani- 
fold dangers  and  difficulties  attending  a  public 
profeftion  of  it;  notwithftanding  its  total  defect 
in  point  of  evidence,  converts  were  every  day 
added  to  the  number  of  Chrift's  difciples,  and  in 
a  few  years  fymptoms  appeared  of  a  fpeedy  and 
general  diffufion  of  Chriftianity  over  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  ab fence 
of  other  and  better  proof,  the  Apoftles  had  the 
weaknefs  and  imprudence — fuch  is  the  language 
of  infidelity-^-to  appeal  to  certain  ancient  pre- 
dictions, which,  as  they  pretended,  had  now  te- 
ceived  their  accomplifhment :  they  had  the  un- 
paralleled affurance  to  reft  the  truth  of  their  re- 
ligion upon  recent  miracles  performed  by  (Thrift 
in  the  prefence  of  all  the  people  of  Judea,  but 
for  which,  excepting  themfelves,  not  a  ftngle 
voucher  could  be  found;  and  upon  their  own 
affertion,  which  after  fuch  convincing  proof  of 
their  frenzy  and  extravagance,  one  would  ima- 
gine was  not  likely  to  obtain  much  credit,  that 
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Jefus  Chrift  was  rifcn  from  the  dead.  Here 
then  is  another  inexplicable  phaenomenon  :  for 
who  is  the  man  competent  to  explain  how  Chrif- 
tianity  in  fuch  circumftances  could  make  any 
degree  of  progrefs  in  the  world,  much  lefs  how 
fuch  numbers  of  intelligent  and  reflecting  per- 
fons  mould  be  induced  to  embrace  it?  A  late 
celebrated  hiftorian  has  indeed  attempted  to  ac- 
count for  this  aftonifhing  fact  upon  natural  prin- 
ciples ;  but  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the 
caufcs  he  enumerates  imply  a  previous  ftate  of 
things,  in  which  a  firm  faith  in  Chriftianity  pre- 
vailed amongft  the  profefTors  of  it.  This  faith 
mu(l  have  originated  in  evidence  of  fome  kind 
or  other;  and  the  grand  difficulty  ftill  remains 
unfolved,  what  that  evidence  was,  and  upon 
what  foundation  that  faith  refted.  Let  Mr.  Gib- 
bon afcribe  whatever  influence  he  pleafes  to  his 
fecondary  caufes,  he  muft  as  a  philofopher  al- 
low us  to  confider  thofe  caufes  as  them  (elves 
produced  by  fome  preceding  caufe.  And  it  is 
for  him  to  repel  the  inference,  that  the  truth  of 
Chriftianity  will  better  account  for  the  exiftence 
of  thofe  caufes  than  the  falfehood  of  it.  What 
progrefs,  it  may  be  afked,  would  Mahomedanifm 
have  made  in  that  enlightened  age,  unconnected 
with  motives  of  ambition  or  intereft,  trufting 
entirely  to  its  own  evidence  for  fuccefs,  and 
propofing   that    evidence   under   every   poflible 
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difadvantage  ?  Under  fuch  circumftances,  the 
intemperate  zeal  of  the  Profefibrs,  together  with 
all  the  terrible  threats  and  magnificent  promifes 
of  the  Koran,  would  doubtlefs  have  made  little 
impreffion  on  the  minds  of  thinking  and  intelli- 
gent perfons,  who  would  eafily  difcover,  if  called 
upon  to  investigate,  the  extreme  weaknefs  and 
futility  of  its  lofty  pretentions.  The  doctrine  of 
a  future  ftate,  it  has  been  well  obferved,  was 
not  a  novelty  fir  ft  promulgated  by  Chrift;  it  was 
the  doclrine  of  Plato  and  of  Socrates  500  years 
previous  to  his  incarnation.  Why  then  did  it 
not  produce  equal  conviction  ?  For  this  reafon 
only,  becaule  it  was  not  attended  with  equal 
•evidence. 

It  will  next  be  proper  concifely  to  exhibit  the 
argument  from  prophefy,  on  which  Chriftians  in 
general  juftly  place  the  high  eft.*  ftrefs,  and  on 
which  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity  depends 
for  fupport.  It  is  an  unqueftionable  facl,  that 
in  certain  ancient  writings  which  the  Jewifh  na- 
tion had  long  been  accuftomed  to  regard  as  fa- 
cred,  plain  intimations  were  given,  that  a  very 
great  and  extraordinary  pcrfon  would  make  his 
appearance  in  the  world  previous  to  the  political 
fubverfion  of  that  State.  Various  circumstances 
relative  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  his  family,  his 
character,  his  office,  the  events  of  his  life,  and 
the  manner  of  his  death  are  clearly  fpecified.    In 
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Jefus,  the  Author  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  only- 
can  it  be  pretended  that  thefe  predictions  have 
received  their  accomplishment,  and  in  him  they 
appear  to  meet,  as  the  rays  of  the  fun  in  a  focus, 
with  concentrated  luftre.  The  fubfequent  pre- 
dictions of  Chrift  himfelf  and  his  Apoftles,  par- 
ticularly the  Apoftle  Paul,  defcribing  in  the 
mod  exprefs  and  unambiguous  language  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  that  grand  apoftacy  which  has 
actually  taken  place  in  the  Chriftian  church,  are 
luch  as  they  imagine  muft  imprefs  conviction  on 
every  mind,  not  previoufly  biaffed  by  the  molt 
unreasonable  prejudice. 

To  attempt  to  traverfe  this  mighty  maze  would 
lead  to  copious  difquifition.  But  there  are  two 
conhderations  connected  with  the  prophetic 
branch  of  evidence  which  it  would  be  wrong 
wholly  to  omit.  The  firft  is  the  prefent  ftate 
and  circumftances  of  the  Jewifh  nation.  The 
Jewifh  prophets  have  unanimoufly  aliened,  and 
Chriftianity  confequently  fuppofes,  a  general  re- 
ftoration  of  that  people  to  their  own  country, 
where  they  may  again  perhaps  become  the  me- 
dium of  the  divine  communications  to  the  reft  of 
mankind.  Now  it  muft  be  allowred,  that  the 
bare  poffibility  of  the  fulfilment  of  a  prediction 
of  .this  nature  is  itlelf  a  moft  lingular  and  extra- 
ordinary circumftance.  Two  thoufand  years 
ago  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  4t  a  petty  Arabian 
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horde,"  as  they  have  been  contemptuoufly  ftiled, 
were  conquered  by  the  Babylonians,  a  great  and 
powerful  people,  and  carried  far  away  into  cap- 
tivity.    And  though  it  might  naturally  be  ex- 
peeled  that  they  would  in  procefs  of  time  have 
coalefced  with  their  conquerors,  and  have  been 
ultimately  abforbed  and  annihilated  by  the  union, 
the  fact  is  that,  difperfed  and  fcattered  as  they 
have  almoft  ever  fince  been  over  the  face  of  the 
globe,  they  have  never  perhaps  in  a  fingle  in- 
ftance,-  in  any  country,   loll  their  religious  or 
national  diftinclions;  and  they  are  now  generally 
fuppofed  to  be  as  numerous  as  before  the  Baby- 
lonian, or  as  fome  think  even  the  A  (Tynan  cap- 
tivity.    This  is  perfectly  amazing:  it  is  contrary, 
to  all  hiftory,  and  all  experience  in  the  courfe  of 
human   affairs   in    fimilar   cafes.       It  has   been 
boldly  and  not  very  hyperbolically  ftiled  a  {land- 
ing miracle.     Within  a  thoufand  or  twelve  hun- 
dred years  back,  a  great  variety  of  important 
and  extraordinary  revolutions  have  taken  place 
among   the    nations   of  Europe.      In    our   own 
country    the    Britons    were    conquered    by    the 
Saxons,  the  Saxons  by  the  Danes,  and  the  Danes 
and  Saxons  by  the  Normans:  but  in   a  few  cen- 
turies   thefe   oppofite   and    hoftile   nations  were 
consolidated  into  one  indiftinguifhable  mafs.     A 
part  of  the  Britifh  nation  indeed,  by  retiring  into 
an  inacceffible  and  mountainous   country,   and 
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feci  tiding  themfelves  from  the  reft  of  the  ifland, 
has  retained  its  language  and  nationality  ;  but 
this  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  in  any  degree  ana- 
logous to  the  Rate  of  the  Jews. 

Italy,  about  the  fame  time  that  Britain  was 
fubdued  by  the  Saxons,  was  conquered  by  the 
Goths  and  Vandals.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive 
a  more  ftriking  contraft  than  that  which  fubfifted 
between  the  polifhed  inhabitants  of  that  delight- 
ful country  and  their  favage  invaders  ;*  and  yet 
how  foon  did  all  diftinction  ceafe  between  them. 
In  France  the  Roman  colonies  gradually  affimi- 
lated  with  the  ancient  Gauls;  and  in  Spain, 
though  the  Morifcoes  continued  for  feveral  ages 
and  till  their  final  expulfion  a  diftinct  people, 
after  they  were  once  reduced  to  a  Mate  of  fub- 
xniflion  and  fubjeclion,  their  numbers  very  fen- 

fibly 

*  Oft  o'er  the  trembling  nations  from  afar 

Has  Scythia  breath'd  the  living  cloud  of  war; 

And  where  the  deluge  burft  with  f weepy  fway 

Their  arms,  their  Kings,  their  Gods,  were  roll'd  away. 

As  oft  have  ilfued,  hoit  impelling  hoft, 

The  blue-eyed  myriads  from  the  Baltic  coafr. 

The  protlrate  South  to  the  deftroyer  yields 

Her  boailed  titles  and  her  golden  fields. 

With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  view 

A  brighter  day,  and  heav'ns  of  azure  hue: 

Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  breathing  role, 

And  quaff  the  pendent  vintage  as  it  grows. 
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fibly  diminifhed ;  and  there  is  no  room  to  doubt 
but  that  they  would  in  courfe  of  time  have  min- 
gled with  the  general  mafs.  But  with  regard  to 
the  Jews,  the  wonder  is,  that  though  they  do 
not  in  any  country  where  they  are  fettled  bear 
any  proportion  to  the  natural  inhabitants;  though 
they  are  univerfally  reduced  to  a  (late  of  the 
loweft  fubje&ion,  and  even  expofed  to  hatred, 
contempt  and  perfecution,  yet  in  no  inflance 
does  there  feem  any  probability  of  diminution 
with  refpec\  to  their  numbers,  in  no  inflance  do 
they  difcover  any  decay  of  attachment  to  their 
religious  principles.  The  fituation  of  the  Jews, 
therefore,  is  absolutely  without  example  :  but 
fuppofing  ii  otherwife,  could  it  be  proved  that 
the  prefent  condition  and  circumftances  of  that 
people  were  the  fubje6fc  of  clear  and  exprefs  pre- 
dictions, pronounced  two  thoufand  years  ago, 
we  mud  unavoidably  fuppofe  the  intervention  of 
a  fagacity  and  forefight  far  above  human. 

The  fecond  obfervation  neceffary  to  be  made 
is  this — It  is  evident  from  the  exprefs  declara- 
tions of  Chriit  and  his  Apoftles,  that  Chriflianity 
was  originally  deftined.  as  it  is  indeed  calculated, 
for  an  univerfal  religion.  This  event  is  the  fub- 
ject  of  numerous  prophecies.  Now  it  is  truly 
remarkable,  that  the  prefent  fituation  of  things 
in  the  world  is  fuch,  that  there  feems  a  flrong 
probability,  if  we  reafon  merely  from  the  regu- 
lar 
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lar  operation  of  moral  caufes,  that  the  time  will 
come  when  Chriftianity  mall  be  diffufed  vhrouoh* 
out  the  univerfe.  Thofe  nations  which  have 
embraced  the  Chriftian  religion  have  acquired 
fo  complete  an  afcendancy  over  the  reft  of  man- 
kind, that,  as  it  is  truly  incredible  on  the  one 
hand,  that  they  themfelves  fhould  be  induced  to 
forfake  the  religion  of  their  anceftors,  and  to 
adopt  any  other  fyftem  from  nations  compara- 
tively illiterate  and  barbarous  ;  fo  on  the  other 
hand  it  feems  perfectly  confonant  to  the  ufual 
courfe  of  human  events,  that  as  the  arts,  and 
arms,  and  the  learning  of  Europe,  are  every  day 
making  fome  progrefs,  the  religion  of  Europe  will 
alfo  gradually  extend  itfelf.  And  as  to  the  im- 
portant, but  accidental  circumftances,  of  its  be- 
ing profefFed  by  that  part  of  the  globe  which  has 
obtained  fo  prodigious  and  decifive  a  fuperiority, 
it  pofieffes  the  intrinfic  advantage  of  an  appear- 
ance of  evidence  at  leaft,  as  well  as  moral  excel- 
lence, far  beyond  that  of  any  religion  which  can 
be  oppofed  to  it.  What  can  be  the  refult  of  a 
conteft  fo  circumftanced,  but  the  final  downfal 
of  thofe  various  fy Items  of  fuperltition  and  ab- 
furdity  which  at  prefent  prevail  in  the  world  ? 
A  long  fucceflion  of  ages  mult  no  doubt  pre- 
vioufly  roll  away  :  but  if  we  confider  the  differ- 
ent afpect  which  Chriftianity  now  wears,  from 
thai  which   it  preferred  two  or  three  centuries 
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ago  :  If  we  confider  the  prodigious  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  during  this  period 
in  every  branch  of  human  knowledge  :  If  we 
confider  with  how  much  greater  facility  that 
knowledge  is  now  capable  of  being  communi- 
cated, in  confequence  of  the  mutual  intercourfe 
which  is  cftablifhed,  and  the  intimate  connections 
which  fubfift  between  the  mod  diftant  parts  of 
the  globe  :  If  we  contemplate  the  ardent  and  cn- 
terprifing  fpirit  by  which  the  European  nations 
are  animated,  the  furprizing  effecls  which  that 
fpirit  has  already  produced,  and  the  (till  more 
wonderful  effects  which  it  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce, it  will  not  appear  to  a  reflecting  mind  in- 
credible or  improbable,  that  Chriftianity,  ab- 
ftracled  from  the  idea  of  a  particular  fuperintend- 
ing  Providence,  will  infenfibly  prevail  over  all 
oppofition,  and  ultimately  become  the  univerfal 
religion  of  mankind.  But  is  it  poffible  that  a  few 
illiterate  impoftors,  or  at  belt  enthufiafts,  mould 
frame  a  religious  fyftem,  which  thus  bids  fair  to 
defcend  to  the  lateft  generations;  bidding  de- 
fiance to  the  united  attacks  of  wit,  learning,  and 
malice  ?  Is  itpoffible  that  the  original  author  of 
this  wonderful  delufion,  the  man  who  bled  on 
Calvary,  mould  be  acknowledged  as  the  imme- 
diate delegate  of  Heaven,  commiflioned  to  exe- 
cute the  purpofes  of  divine  companion  and  mer- 
cy,  by  thofe  who  may  be  reafonably   fuppofed 
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both  able  and  willing  to  detect  and  expofe  the 
fraud,  however  cunningly  devifed  ;  by  the  wifeft 
and  beft  of  mankind;  by   the   moll  enlightened 
geniufes  of  the  mod  enlightened  ages  and  coun- 
tries ?  This  is  monflrous  and  incredible  ;  a  thing 
pad  all  comprehenlion  and  belief:  it  is  iinpoflible 
that  an  impofture,   framed    under  fuch   circum- 
ftances,  could  endure  the  teftof  a  ferious  and  im- 
partial difcuflion.     If  a  foYgery,  it   mull   be  a 
grofs  and  palpable  one,    fuch  as  no  man  of  fenfe 
or  reflection  could  hefitate  for  a  moment  whether 
to  receive  or  rejecl.     What  a  paradox   for  the 
enemies  of  Chriftianity  to  folve!  that  a  religion, 
which  they  affirm  to  be  totally  deftitute  of  evi- 
dence, mould  have  prevailed  over   fuch  potent 
oppofition;  and  fhould   ftill  go  on -conquering 
and  to  conquer  by  the  mere  force  of  evidence. 

But,  3dly,  Independent  of  the  proofs  ariling 
from  teftimony  and  from  prophefy,  there  is  ano- 
ther argument  which  has  often  been  urged  by  the 
advocates  of  Chriftianity  with  great  fuccefs,  and 
that  is,  the  intrinfic  excellence  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion. This  has  been  generally  diftinguiflied  by 
the  appellation  of  the  internal  evidence  of  Chrifti- 
anity. And  of  this,  a  ftriking  view  has  been 
given  by  an  elegant  and  juftly  admired  writer  of 
our  own  times.  It  would  be  indeed  difficult  to 
vindicate  all  that  Mr.  Jenyns  has  thought  proper 
to  advance  in  that  popular  performance.     And 
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folly  only  would  attempt  to  explain  how  the  di- 
vinity of  any  contefted  doctrine  can  be  inferred 
from  "  its  contrariety  to  every  principle  of  hu- 
man reafon,  as  well  as  to  all  our  ideas  of  the  di- 
vine attributes."  But  the  divine  origin  of  Chrif- 
tianity  may  be  deduced  from  its  perfe6l  confo- 
nancy  to  the  principles  of  natural  religion,  and 
to  thofe  ideas  which  reafon  teaches  us  to  enter- 
tain of  the  Supreme  Being,  without  at  all  coun- 
tenancing the  opinion  that  "  Chriftianity  is  as  old 
as  the  Creation,"  or  that  unafMed  reafon  was 
capable  of  demonftrating  thofe  fublime  truths 
which  conflitute  the  fundamental  articles  of  the 
Chriftian  faith. 

Chriftianity,  fhortly  defined,  is  fuch  a  revela-. 
tion  as  reafon  would  teach  us  to  hope  for,  and 
with  gratitude  and  joy  to  receive.  It  confirms 
thofe  exalted  ideas  which  reafon  taught  fome  of 
her  mod  favoured  votaries  to  entertain  of  the 
being  and  perfeclions  of  a  God,  of  the  reality  of 
a  future  ftate  of  exiftence,  of  the  neceffity  of 
virtue  in  order  to  attain  happinefs  in  that  ftate; 
and  it  inculcates  a  fyftem  of  the  pureft  morality, 
fuch  as  has  a  direct  tendency  to  diffufe  a  uni- 
verfalfpirit  of  benevolence,  unity,  and  concord. 
This  religion,  while  it  afcribes  glory  to  God  in 
the  higheft,  breathes  peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will to  men.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  religion  worthy 
its  divine  author.  It  is  not  only  a  fyftem  too  re- 
fined 
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fined  and  exalted  for  a  few  ignorant  and  illite- 
rate men  to  frame  or  invent;  but  it  is  far  fupe- 
rior  in  dignity,  in  confiftency  and  utility,  to  all 
that  the  genius,  the  learning,  and  the  philanthropy 
of  a  Socrates,  a  Plato,  a  Tully,  a  Seneca,  or  an 
Antoninus  could  effect,  in  their  united  and  im- 
mortal labors  for  the  purpofe  of  inftrutting  and 
of  reforming  mankind.  <;  There  hath  not,"  fays 
that  pride  and  ornament  of  our  own  country, 
Lord  Bacon,  "  been  difcovered  in  any  age,  any 
philofophy,  opinion,  religion,  law,  or  discipline, 
which  fo  greatly  exalts  the  common  and  leffens 
individual  intereft  as  the  Chriftian  religion  doth." 


SECT.     II. 

THAT  objection  to  the  divine  origin  of  our 
religion  which  feems  entitled  to  our  fir  ft  notice 
and  attention,  as  being  if  not  the  moft  formidable 
perhaps  the  moft  acute  and.  ingenious  which  has 
ever  been  urged  by  the  enemies  of  Chriflianity, 
and  alfo  of  fuch  a  nature  as,  if  valid,  to  fuperfede 
all  other  objections,  is  contained  in  Mr.  Hume's 
celebrated  Effay  on  Miracles.  "  A  miracle," 
fays  Mr.  Hume,  "  is  a  violation  of  the  efta- 
blifhed  laws  of  nature.  Now  the  credit  due 
to  miracles  refts  entirely  upon  teftimony;  but  no 
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teftimony  can  be  diffident  in  this  cafe  to  pro- 
duce a  rational  conviction;  for,  however  cogent 
the  proof  derived  from  this  fource  may  be  re- 
prefented,  ft  ill  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  the 
falfehood  of  the  ftrongeft  teftimony  does  not 
amount  to  a  violation  of  the  eftablifhed  laws  of 
nature :  or,  in  other  words,  is  not  abfolutely  mi- 
raculous. Therefore  if  we  believe  a  miracle 
upon  the  credit  of  the  ftrongeft  human  teftimony 
conceivable,  we  admit,  of  two  improbable  things, 
that  which  is  mod  improbable;  whereas  reafon 
requires  us  to  reject  the  miracle,  except  the 
falfehood  of  the  teftimony  fhould  be  more  mi- 
raculous than  the  event  it  is  intended  to  efta- 
blifh."  This  is  the  objection  in  its  full  force;  but 
however  ingenious  and  plaufible  it  may  be 
deemed,  the  fallacy  of  it  immediately  appears  from 
this  confideration,  that  the  evidence  of  teftimony 
obvioufly  admits  of  fuch  an  accumulation  of 
force  as  to  produce  neceflarily  and  mechanically 
a  degree  of  conviction  fully  equal  to  the  evidence 
of  fenfe.  Whatever  is  capable,  then,  of  being 
proved  by  the  fenfes,  is  capable  of  being  equally 
proved  by  teftimony.  To  fay  that  the  teftimony 
upon  which  Chriftianity  is  founded  is  of  inferior 
force  to  that  which  proves  the  exiftence  of  the  py- 
ramids of  Egypt  or  the  great  wall  of  Cnina,  is  to- 
tally to  defert  his  argument,  which  pofitively  de- 
nies the   fufficiency  of  that  fpecies  of  evidence, 
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abftraftedly  confidered,  to  prove  any  event  of  a 
miraculous  nature.  But  certainly  it  cannot  be 
irrational  to  believe  where  it  is  impoffible  to 
di  (believe. 

Neverthelefs,  as  whatever  truth  is  capable  of 
being  oppofed  by  argument  is  capable  of  being 
defended  by  argument,  this  famous  paradox  of 
Mr.  Hume,  no  doubt,  demands  a  more  ftri£t  and 
logical  confutation.  The  objection  refolves  li- 
fe! f  into  two  diftinct  propofitions,  one  of  which 
is  true  and  the  other  falfe.  Firft,  It  is  true  that 
a  weaker  evidence  cannot  deftroy  a  ftronger:  in 
other  words,  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  of  two  in-- 
confident  propofitions,  that  is  to  be  adopted 
which  is  upon  the  whole  befl  fupported  by  proof, 
or  molt  probable.  But,  2dly,  It  is  falfe  that  a 
miracle  is  invariably  to  be  regarded  as  the 
greateft  of  all  improbabilities.  cs  Uniform  ex- 
perience," as  Mr.  Hume  well  obferves,  c<  is  the 
bafis  of  rational  afTurance."  And  our  uniform 
experience  of  human  nature  muft  convince  us, 
that  men  are  wholly  actuated  by  motives  Now 
if,  in  order  to  obviate  the  teftimony  which  is  of- 
fered to  authenticate  an  event  of  a  miraculous 
nature,  the  refurreclion  of  Chrift  for  in  (lance,  it 
is  necefiary  to  fuppofe  that  the  affertors  were 
actuated  by  fuch  motives  as  are  totally  incompa- 
tible with  thofe  immutable  principles  upon  which 
human  nature  is  founded,  it  would  be  abfurd,  in 
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fuch  a  cafe,  not  to  admit  the  reality  of  the  mi- 
racle; as  it  would  doubtlefs  be  much  more  in- 
credible that  the  fundamental  principles  of  human 
nature  fhould  fuffer  a  total  alteration,  than  that 
the  Creator  of  the  world  mould  condefcend,  in 
a  way  which  we  call  miraculous,  to  make  a  re- 
velation of  his  will  to  mankind.  In  this  fuppo- 
iition  there  is  certainly  nothing  abfurd  or  impro- 
bable in  itfelf.  It  is  obje6ted  only,  that  fuch  an 
interpofition  is  not  agreeable  to  experience. 
Not  to  our  experience,  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged; but  to  afTert  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to 
the  experience  of  former  ages,  is  evidently  to 
beg  the  queftion.  It  is  pofitively  affirmed  that 
fuch  interpofition  has  actually  taken  place.  But 
when,  or  by  whom  was  it  ever  pretended,  that 
human  nature  was  2000  years  ago  conftituted  on 
principles  diametrically  oppofite  tothofe  by  which 
it  is  actuated  at  prefent  ?  In  this  cafe,  therefore, 
•we  have  the  indubitable  experience  of  all  ages 
to  oppofe  to  an  experience  not  uniformly  con- 
firmed by  the  teftimony  of  former  ages.  In  a 
word,  the  hypothecs  which  implies  a  want  of  uni- 
formity in  human  nature,  involves  in  it  a  coin- 
plication  of  confufion  and  abfurditv, being  wholly 
unfupported  by  evidence,  and  violating  every 
principle  of  reafon.  But  the  fuppofition,  which 
admits  a  divine  miraculous  interpofition,  is  con- 
firmed by  a  cloud  of  witneffes;  and  it  is  likewife 
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perfectly  confonant  to  thofe  ideas  which  reafon 
teaches,  or  at  leaft  favors,  refpecling  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  agreeable  to  the 
general  analogy  of  the  divine  government. 

It  would  be  improper  to  pafs  unnoticed  another 
fophifm  of  Mr.  Hume,  clofely  connected  with 
the  former,  and  worthy  of  the  fame  author.  He 
pretends,  that  of  two  oppofite  arguments,  the  fu- 
perior  only  gives  us  an  affurance  correfponding 
to  that  degree  of  force  which  remains  after  de- 
dueling  the  inferior.  This  is  a  maxim  which 
feems  calculated  to  introduce  a  fyftem  of  uni- 
verfal  fcepticifm;  for  if  it  is  juft,  we  cannot  at- 
tain to  the  affurance  of  any  one  truth  but  what 
admits  of  mathematical  demonftration.  How 
happens  it,  then,  that  Mr.  Hume  mould,  in  con- 
tradiction to  his  own  theory,  reject  all  the  proofs 
and  evidences  of  Chriftianity  with  fuch  pofitive 
difdain  ?  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  taken  col- 
lectively, they  form  a  ftrong  body  of  evidence, 
amounting  to  what  fome  have  not  fcrupled  to 
ftile  amoral  demonftration.  This  evidence,  ne- 
verthelefs,  is  rejected  by  Mr.  Hume  as  incon- 
fiftent  with  other  and  fuperior  evidence.  But, 
good  Sir,  will  you  pleafe  to  deduct  the  force  of 
the  inferior  from  the  force  of  the  fuperior  evi- 
dence, and  then  tell  us  what  the  balance  amounts 
to  in  favour  of  infidelity  ?  The  fophifm  is  ob- 
vious: moral  evidence  admits  of  a  great  vari 
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of  degrees;  and  a  propofition,  eftablifhed  by  fa- 
tisfaftory  evidence,  muft  necefTarily  be  regarded 
as  true,  though  the  proof  fall  far  fhort  of  ltrict. 
demonstration,  and  the  metaphyfical  deduction, 
recommended  by  Mr.  Hume,  is  confequently  al- 
together impracticable.  The  mere  confideration 
of  an  oppofition  of  arguments  has,  in  thefe  cir- 
cumstances, no  fenfible  effect;  and,  when  impar- 
tial reafon  once  pronounces  the  evidence  fuf- 
ficient,  objections,  however  plaufible,  vanifh  and 
diffolve;  and  the  conqueft  of  the  Perfian  or  Pe- 
ruvian empires  is  received  with  the  fame  facility 
as  the  moft  common  and  ordinary  hiftoric  oc- 
currence. 

But,  2dly,  It  has  been  triumphantly  afl-ied 
concerning  Chriftianity  by  fome  of  its  adverfa- 
ries,  Cut  bono  ?  They  boldly  aiTert,  that  nothing 
of  importance  is  contained  in  Revelation  which 
was  not  difcoverable  by  the  light  of  reafon. 
They  profefs  to  admit  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
unity  and  perfections  of  God  :  of  the  effential 
and  unalterable  distinction  between  moral  good 
and  evil  :  of  the  immateriality  and  immortality 
of  the  foul ;  and  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and 
punifhments.  All  thefe  things  they  admit.  Ad- 
mit !  but  upon  what  ground  ?  The  beft  folution 
of  that  difficult  queition,  what  religious  truths 
are*  difcoverable  by  the  light  of  reafon,  is  afford- 
ed by  recurring  to  fa§s,     And  it  will  indifputa- 

bly 
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bly  appear,  that  even  in  thofe  ages  and  coun- 
tries which  are  moft  celebrated  for  intellectual 
improvements  of  every  kind,  very  little  advance 
was  made  in  religious  knowledge.  It  is  true,  a 
few  of  the  heathen  philofophers  and  moralifts 
attained  to  a  comparatively  juft  view  of  the  fub- 
je6l,  but  mixed  with  much  error,  darknefs  and 
uncertainty.  The  advocates  of  Chriftianity, 
therefore,  deny  without  hefitation  the  fa£l  on 
which  the  objection  is  founded.  They  fay,  that 
human  reafon  is  not  capable  of  affording  full  and 
fatisfaclory  evidence  of  the  great  truths  of  re- 
ligion; that  the  greateft  geniufes  and  moft  cele- 
brated philofophers  of  antiquity  were  never  able 
to  attain  to  any  thing  like  a  firm  conviftion  of 
the  truth  of  thefe  fundamental  doctrines;  and 
that  it  is  in  the  higheft  degree  improbable  that 
the  world  would  ever  have  been  influenced,  in 
any  confiderable  degree,  by  any  attempts  to  in- 
culcate thefe  truths  upon  natural  principles :  be- 
caufe  the  evidence  on  which  they  refted  was  in 
itfelf  fo  abftrufe  as  to  be  far  above  the  compre- 
henfion  of  vulgar  capacities;  and  at  the  fame 
time  fo  ambiguous,  that  the  few  who  were  ca- 
pable of  comprehending  it  could  never  attain  to 
a  thorough  perfuafion  of  the  truth  and  certainty 
of  the  principles  which  it  was  the  object  of  that 
evidence  to  cftablifh. 
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gdly.  There  are  fome  who  are  perfe&ly  fen- 
fible  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  difco- 
veries  made  by  Revelation,  and  who  would  wil- 
lingly embrace  Chriftianity,  were  they  not  de- 
terred by  an  idea  that  it  alfo  contains  certain 
abfurd  and  irrational  tenets,  fuch  as  are  incon- 
fiftent  with  common  fenfe  and  natural  propriety, 
and  therefore  cannot  poffibly  be  fuppofed  to 
proceed  from  a  Being  of  perfect  wildorn  and 
knowledge  :  fuch  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Atonement,  of  Predeftination,  of  Ori- 
ginal Sin,  &c.  not  to  mention  the  ftrange  and 
fabulous  accounts  recorded  in  thofe  books  which 
compofe  the  Jewifh  Canon  ;  fuch  as  the  Mofaic 
account  of  Creation;  of  the  Fall  of  Man;  of  the 
general  Deluge,  and  the  whole  hiftory  of  the 
Jewifh  Nation.  But  it  is  certain  that  many 
Chriftians,  eminent  for  learning  and  ability,  have 
deemed  the  rejection  of  thefe  dogmas  no  im- 
peachment of  their  Chriftianity.  As  to  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  they  after L  that  the  term  does 
not  fo  much  as  once  occur  in  all  the  Evangelical 
or  Apoftolicai  writings :  that  the  Atonement 
means  no  more,  whatever  myftical  ideas  have 
been  affixed  to  it,  than  the  doctrine  of  recon- 
ciliation, in  which  fenfe  they  do.  not  deny  that 
"  the  blood  of  Chrift  was  fried  for  the  remiffion 
of  fin."  This  was  the  mode  in  which  infinite 
goodnefs  was  determined  by  infinite  wifdom  to 

exert 
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exert  itfelf  in  our  behalf.  But  that  the  death  of 
Chrifl  was  truly  and  literally  a  compenfation  and 
equivalent  for  the  fins  of  mankind,  and  that  his 
equal  participation  in  the  divine  nature  gave  an 
infinite  efficacy  to  that  facrifice  which  he  offered 
on  the  Crofs  for  the  fins  of  the  eleft,  are  tenets 
happily  as  repugnant  to  the  fenfe  of  Scripture  as 
to  common  fenfe.  The  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin,  as  it  is  ftiled  by  Theologians,  or  the  Origin 
of  Moral  Evil,  is  a  queftion  as  clofely  connected 
with  natural  as  revealed  religion;  and  Predefti- 
nation  muft  upon  every  fyftem  be  fo  far  admit- 
ted as  to  compel  the  acknowledgment,  that  hap- 
pinefs  and  mifery  are  difpenfed  to  every  intelli- 
gent being  in  fuch  proportions  as  God  in  his 
fovereign  wifdom  thinks  fit,  "  He  will  have 
mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,"  and  ac- 
cording to  different  degrees  of  improvement  to 
which  we  may  attain  in  moral  excellence,  mail 
we  participate  of  the  divine  favour. 

With  refpe6t  to  the  difficulties  attending  the 
Mofaic  and  Jewifh  hiftories,  Chriftianity  un- 
doubtedly fuppofes  that  the  Jewifh  nation  was 
diftinguifhed  from  all  others  by  a  feries  of  fuper- 
natural  interpositions  ;  but  whether  that  feries  is 
related  with  accuracy  by  the  Jewifh  hiftorians; 
whether  any  fpurious  additions  have  in  a  long 
courfe  of  ages  been  made  to  thofe  writings ; 
whether  the  Jewifh  traditions  related  by  Mofes 

reflecting 
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refpefcting  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  fall  of 
Adam,  or  the  general  deluge,  Sec.  may  be  im- 
plicitly depended  upon;  all  thefe  things  are 
matters  of  comparatively  trifling  import,  and 
every  one  is  at  liberty  to  form  the  bed  hypothefis 
he  can  for  his  own  fatisfaction.  But  it  muft 
furely  be  a  very  extraordinary  and  prepofterous 
fpecies  of  incredulity  which  mould  reject  the 
clear  and  pofitive  evidence  of  (Thrift's  refurrec- 
tion,  becaufe  certain  popular  (lories  recorded  in 
the  Jewifh  annals  may  perhaps  reft  upon  (lender 
and  dubious  authority. 

4thly,  It  is  objefted  that  probable  evidence 
only  is  or  can  be  offered  by  the  advocates  of 
Chriftianiiy  in  its  behalf.  Now  it  might,  fay 
thefe  obje£tors,  be  reafonably  prefumed  that  a, 
divine  revelation  would  be  attended  with  de- 
monftrative  and  irrefiftible  evidence  of  its  divine 
authority — fuch  as  (hould  (lafh  convi&ion  on  the 
mod  obdurate  hearts;  nor  has  this  religion  been 
in  fact  productive  of  thofe  beneficial  effects 
which  might  be  expe£led  from  a  genuine  reve- 
lation of  the  divine  will.  That  Chriftianity 
might  have  been  accompanied  by  fuch  irrefifti- 
ble evidence  as  would  have  compelled  conviction 
cannot  be  doubted;  but  that  fuch  an  high  degree 
of  evidence  was  reafonably  to  be  expe6ted  muft 
be  pofitively  denied.  According  to  the  obvious 
analogy  of  nature,  nothing  more  than  proba- 
bility 
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bility  could  be  hoped  for,  or  perhaps  rationally 
defired.  Man  is  fo  formed  as  to  act  on  proba- 
bilities, in  all  cafes  which  concern  his  prefent  or 
future  happinefs.  To  afcertain  the  comparative 
importance  of  thefe  probabilities,  and  frame  our 
conduct  agreeably  to  the  views  we  entertain  of 
that  importance^  is  the  perfe&ion  of  human  wif- 
dom.  He  who  waits  .for  demonstration  where 
probability  only  is  attainable,  is  chargeable  with 
the  abfurdity  attributed  to  the  countryman  lin- 
gering on  the  river's  banks.  He  remains  for 
ever  inactive,  in  expectation  of  that  which  will 
never  happen.  The  tide  of  time  mall  roll  on, 
but  never  (hall  any  one,  in  this  flate  of  trial  and 
probation,  be  indulged  on  any  fubjecl  relative 
to  man's  duty  or  happinefs  with  evidence  of  fuch 
kind  or  degree,  as  fhall  preclude  him  from  the 
full  exercife  of  his  rational  and  intellectual  pow7ers. 
And  by  an  impartial  and  diligent  exertion  of 
thefe  powers,  the  evidence  attending  Chriftianity 
will  quickly  appear  to  be  fufHciently  probable 
to  fatisfy  the  understanding  and  to  influence  the 
conduft.  And  though  we  fhould  be  ultimately 
miftaken,  we  may  in  this  cafe,  if  in  any,  adopt 
the  expreffion  of  the  poet,  and  fay  in  our  vin- 
dication, 

"  It  had  been  vicious  to  have  miftrufted." 

As  to  the  plea,  that  Chriftianity  has  not  been 

productive 
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produBive  of  thofe  fignal  benefits  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  divine  revelation,  it 
is  enough  to  reply,  that  expectation  is  vague  and 
indefinite.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion, greatly  as  it  has  been  corrupted,  has  pro- 
duced a  mighty  reformation  of  morals  in  the 
world.  We  fee  plainly  that  it  is  in  a  ftale  of 
progreffion,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  better  un- 
derflood  and  more  generally  diffufed,  its  effects 
will  be  more  happy  and  beneficial.  In  this  en- 
lightened age  and  country,  a  Chriftian  of  very 
moderate  attainments  in  virtue  would  be  mocked 
at  the  recital  of  the  enormous  vices  which  were  al- 
moft  univerfally  prevalent  in  the  ages  of  antiquity. 
The  heathens,  as  is. well  known,  attributed  the 
groffeft  crimes  and  immoralities  even  to  their  de- 
ities. How  then  could  it  be  expeeled  that  they 
themfelves  mould  abflain  from  the  practice  of 
them.  The  Author  of  Chriftianity,  with  the  higheit 
beauty  of  metaphor,  compares  the  Gofpel  to  a 
fmall  feed,  which  being  call  into  the  earth,  at 
length  becomes  a  tall  and  fpreading  tree;  fo  that 
birds  feek  for  fhelter  in  the  branches  of  it.  This 
prophetical  defcription  will  no  doubt  in  due  time 
be  realifed  ;  The  leaves  of  the  tree  are  deftined  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations.  In  the  mean  time  we 
have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  flow  and  gra- 
dual prog  re  fs  of  this  grand  fcheme  of  reforma- 
tion :  nor  have  we  any  more  reafan  to  expeel  a 

clear 
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clear  folution  of  this  difficulty,  ss  Why  does  not 
Chriftianity  afford  an  immediate  and  complete 
remedy  for  moral  evil,"  than  of  the  ftill  greater 
difficulty,  "  Why  was  evil  itfelf  introduced  into 
the  univerfe  ?" 

Fifthly,  It  is  faid, "  that  if  the  miracles  of  (Thrift 
were  real  miracles,  it  is  not  poffible  that  any  de- 
gree of  incredulity  or  prejudice  could  have  re- 
filled the  force  of  them;  but  an  immediate  con- 
verfion  of  the  Jewifh  nation,  and  in  a  fhort  time 
of  the  whole  Gentile  world,  muft  have  been  the 
inevitable  confequence  of  fuch  an  aftonifhing  ex- 
ertion of  divine  power."  But  this  objection  ar- 
gues either  great  ignorance  of  human  nature,  or 
of  the  a£lual  flate  of  things  at  the  time  of  Chrift's 
appearance.  It  is  not  eafy  for  us  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  prodigious  ffiock  which  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Chriflian  religion  gave  to  all  the  pre- 
conceived opinions  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews. 
That  the  Meffiah,  their  long-expecled  Prince  and 
Saviour,  mould  at  lait  appear  in  circumftances 
fo  mean,  obfeure,  and  indigent ;  that  the  great 
Deliverer,  fo  magnificently  defcribed  by  the  pro- 
phets of  old,  fhould  be  no  other  than  Jefus  of 
Nazareth,  the  Carpenter's  Son;  that  the  king- 
dom he  came  to  eftablifh  fhould  be  «  not  of  this 
world,"  but  of  a  wholly  fpiritual  nature;  that  the 
benefits  and  privileges  of  it  mould  not  be  con- 
fined to  God's  peculiar  people,  but  extended   to 

the 
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the  Gentile  nations;  that  a  few  illiterate  fifher- 
men  fhould  be  felecled  as  the  friends  and  fol- 
lowers of  the  Meffiah,  and  employed  as  the  great 
inftruments  of  difFufing  his  religion  to  the  exclu- 
fion  of  the  learned,  the  noble,  and  the  mighty  of 
the  land;  that  after  being  expofed  to  every  fpe- 
cies  of  indignity  and  perfecution  in  the  fhort 
courfe  of  his  life,  he  fhould  fuffer  a  painful  and 
ignominious  death  upon  the  crofs;  thefe  were 
things  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  opinions 
which  were  mod  deeply  rooted  in  their  minds. 
They  were  a  rock  of  offence,  which  even  the 
evidence  of  miracles  themfelv.es  was  unable  to  re- 
move. "  He  pretended  to  fave  others,  but  him- 
felf  he  cannot  fave;"  this  was,  in  their  appre- 
henfion,  an  argument  of  the  molt  convincing  na- 
ture. They  rather  chofe  to  afcribe  thofe  fuper- 
natural  works,  the  reality  of  which  they  could 
not  deny,  to  the  agency  of  Beelzebub  than  to  that 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  let  any  one  duly  re- 
flect upon  the  aftonifhing  and  invincible  force  of 
human  prejudices,  and  fay  whether  a  man,  who 
fhould  now  openly  maintain  at  Mecca  or  Me- 
dina that  Mahommed  was  an  impoftor,  would 
not  run  the  rifque  of  being  impaled,  though  able 
to  eftablifh  his  aifertion  even  by  an  appeal  to 
miracles.  What  has  been  faid  refpe6ting  the 
Jews,  may  eafily  be  feen  to  apply  with  ftill  greater 
force  to  the  Geutiles,  whofe  prejudices,  though 

totally 
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totally  different,  were  no  doubt  equally  ftrong; 
and  if  the  Jews  were  not  to  be  convinced,  though 
one  rofe  from  the  dead,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
that  the  Gentiles  would  be  more  inclined  to  lifter* 
to  evidence  which  came  to  them  with  diminifhed 
force.  And  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  Jews 
were  regarded  with  contempt  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  as  a  credulous  and  bigotted  nation,  it 
may  reafonably  be  prefumed  that  the  firft  account 
of  a  new  religion,  fupported  by  miracles  which 
obtained  fo  little  credit  in  Judea  itfelf,  would  be 
treated  with  the  higheft  difdain  and  elerifion  by 
the  learned  heathens,  and  would  be  rejected  with- 
out hefitation  or  examination.  Sixthly,  "How 
can  that  revelation,"  it  is  faid,  "  be  of  divine  au- 
thority which  is  not  perfectly  confiftent  with 
itfelf  r  Now  it  is  eafy  to  point  out  a  variety  of 
inconfiftencies,  both  with  refpefct  to  fa£ls  and  rea- 
fonings  in  thofe  books  which  compofe  the  canon 
of  Scripture,  and  in  which  only  the  Christian  re- 
ligion is  contained." 

This  objection  is  founded  upon  a  very  erro- 
neous notion,  which  has  been  and  flill  is  too 
much  countenanced  by  the  profeCTors  of  Chrif- 
tianity  themfelves,  who  in  general  maintain  that 
the  facred  writings  were  compofed  under  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  divine  infpiration,  a  notion 
highly  improbable  in  itfelf,  plainly  contrary  to 
the  general  tenor  of  fcripture.  and  wholly  defti- 

tute 
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tute  of  proof,  excepting  fuch  as  may  be  derived 
from  a  grofs  perverfion  of  a  few  detached  paf- 
fages.  The  Apoftles  and  Evangelifts  never  pre- 
tended, like  the  great  impoftor  Mahommed,  that 
their  writings  were  dictated  by  the  angel  Gabriel, 
or  ever  urged  the  perfeclion  of  their  own  com- 
pofitions  as  a  decifive  proof  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  ChrHtian  religion.  They  were  indeed 
witneffes  faithful  and  true;  men  of  ft rict  inte- 
grity, who  had  the  beft  opportunity  of  being  in- 
formed of  the  leading  fafts  which  they  aflerted, 
and  who  Were  under  no  conceivable  temptation 
to  wifh  to  impofe  a  vile  and  incredible  falfehood 
upon  the  world,  and  men  who  were  of  all  others 
leaft  likely  to  fucceed  in  fo  abfurd  an  attempt. 
But  the  teftimony  they  gave  to  the  truth  of  Chrif- 
tianity  was  to  all  intents  a  human  teftimony,  efta- 
blifhed  indeed  by  miracles  and  prophefies,  but 
by  no  means  exempt  from  thofe  venial  errors 
which  accompany  every  thing  human.  Were 
we  even  convinced  that,  in  a  decree  promul- 
gated by  the  joint  authority  of  the  twelve  Apoftles, 
there  were  contained  any  article  which  demon- 
ftrated  that  they  were  not  entirely  emancipated 
from  Jewifh  wcaknefs  and  prejudice;  were  it 
clearly  proved  that  the  reafonings  of  St.  Paul  or 
St.  Peter  were  fometimes  inconclufive,  or  that 
the  facls  reported  by  St.  Luke  or  St.  Matthew 
were  in  fome  points  inaccurately  dated,  we  might 

ftill 
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ftill  believe,  with  exactly  the  fame  degree  of  ra- 
tional confidence,  that  Chrift  was  declared  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  with  power  by  his  refurre&ion 
from  the  dead,  and  that  he  will  come  again  to 
judge  the  world  in  righteoufnefs. 

But  if  an  entire  and  implicit  dependance  is  not 
to  be  placed  on  every  part  of  holy  writ,  where 
fhall  we  draw  the  line?  If  a  habit  of  fcepticifm 
is  indulged,  where  mall  we  ftop?  Such  is  the 
language  of  weaknefs  and  timidity.  But  it  may 
be  afked,  what  neceffity  is  there  for  drawing  a 
precife  line  or  boundary  in  this  cafe,  or  what  pre- 
tence is  there  for  requiring  a  degree  of  precilion 
on  this  fubjeft,  which  moral  fubjecls  in  general, 
and  the  very  nature  of  moral  evidence  do  not 
admit?  Let  every  man  ufe  that  portion  of  reafon 
and  underftanding  which  God  hath  given  him, 
for  the  purpofe  of  inveftigating  the  evidence  and 
the  principles  of  Chriftianity,  and  let  him  deter- 
mine for  himfelf,  after  a  cool  and  impartial  deli- 
beration, what  this  religion  teaches  and  upon 
what  authority  it  Hands.  Let  not  the  appreh_n- 
fion  or  reproach  of  fcepticifm  alarm  or  deter  him 
from  the  molt  perfect  freedom  of  enquiry;  for 
that  invefligation  which  does  not  originate  in 
doubt,  can  never  terminate  in  rational  conviction. 
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SECT.     III. 

THE  evidence  upon  which  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion refts,  and  the  objections  to  which  it  is  liable 
having  been  Mated,  it  now  remains  to  make  a 
few  general  remarks  upon  the  genius  and  fpiritof 
this  religion,  in  refpeft:  to  which  it  differs  moft 
efientially  from  all  other  religions  which  have 
ever  appeared  in  the  world.  We  may  inftance 
in  the  following  particulars;  its  philanthropy, 
its  fimplicity,  and  its  rationality. 

Firft,  It  breathes  a  fpirit  of  ardent,  of  uni- 
verfal,  of  unlimited  benevolence.  This  fpirit  is 
indeed  not  fo  properly  a  part  or  a  diftinguifhing 
feature  of  Chriltianity,  as  the  fum  and  fubftance 
of  it.  To  this  great  end  the  facred  writings, 
both  apoftolical  and  evangelical,  evidently  tend; 
and  upon  this  plain  and  exprefs  command, 
"  Thou  (halt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  foul,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelf,"  depend 
both  the  law  and  the  prophets.  In  fhort,  Chrif- 
tianity  alone  of  all  religions  has  for  its  obje£t  the 
happinefs,  prefent  and  future,  of  all  mankind. 
So  intimately  blended  is  this  fpirit  of  benevo- 
lence with  the  fpirit  of  Chriltianity,  and  fo  im- 
practicable is  it  to  eradicate  from  the  mind  the 
idea  of  this  union,  that  in  the  darkcft  ages  of  , 

Popery, 
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Popery,  when  Chriftendom  was  funk  in  the 
lovveft  abyffes  of  ignorance  and  error,  when  the 
demon  of  fanaticifm  feemed  to  prefide  over  the 
affairs  of  men,  and  the  moft  malignant  and  dia- 
bolical paffions  were  confecrated  to  the  fervice 
of  religion,  and  were  fuppofed  mod  effectually 
to  recommend  mankind  to  the  divine  favor,  the 
ultimate  advancement  of  human  happinefs  was 
Hill  the  avowed  motive  of  thofe  actions,  which 
were  in  fact  molt  directly  fubverfive  of  that  end. 
When  the  horrid  notion  was  univerfally  preva- 
lent, that  everlafting  miferv  mud  be  the  inevi- 
table lot  of  thofe  who  were  not  within  the  pale 
of  the  Catholic  church,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
moft  inhuman  barbarity  fhould  be  praclifed,  even 
by  men  of  tempers  naturally  mild  and  gentle,  in 
order  to  enforce  the  profelfion  of  that  fyftem  of 
faith  which  promifcd,  and  which  could  alone  en- 
fure  future  and  eternal  felicity.  If  the  divine 
favor  be  infeparably  connected  with  the  belief  of 
certain  fpeculative  opinions,  and  not  with  the 
practice  of  certain  moral  and  religious  duties,  it 
is  doubtlefs  a  proof  of  the  highcft  regard  for  the 
true  interefts  of  our  fellow-creatures  to  take 
every  poffible  method  of  diffufing  the  knowledge 
and  belief  of  thofe  tenets,  and  of  deterring  by 
wholefome  feverities  any  attempts  to  innovate 
upon  that  fyftem,  an  entire  and  implicit  acqui- 
eicence  in  which  is  pronounced  by  infallible  au- 
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thority  to  be  the  fole  means  of  attaining  to  hap- 
pinefs  in  a  future  flate.  All  virtue  is  founded 
on  the  bafis  of  utility  :  if  then  the  torture  or 
eveathe  destruction  of  the  body  be  neceffary  to 
the  falvation  of  the  foul,  this  difcipline,  though 
fharp  and  rigorous,  is  juft  and  laudable;  and  the 
rack,  the  {take,  and  the  wheel,  are  all  converted 
into  the  benign  instruments  of  Chriftian  compaf- 
fion. 

If  thefe  are  genuine  deductions,  with  what 
horror  mould  we  regard  the  principle  from  which 
they  flow !  viz.  that  faith,  unconnected  with 
right  temper  and  conduct,  can  in  the  remoted 
degree  tend  to  render  us  acceptable  in  the  fight 
of  God.  It  is  indeed  true,  and  the  Romifh 
church  has  in  a  manner  peculiarly  (triking  de- 
monstrated this  truth,  that  faith  or  right  fenti- 
ments  have  a  strict  and  infeparable  connection 
with  virtue  or  right  conducl.  But  ftill  it  muft 
be  acknowledged,  that  faith  is  no  farther  valu- 
able than  as  it  guides  us  to  the  love  and  practice 
of  virtue  ;  and  that  to  limit  the  divine  favor  to 
the  belief  of  any  fct  of  fpeculative  principles  is 
to  fubvert  the  foundation  of  morality,  and  to 
counteract  the  obvious  defign  of  the  Chriftian 
revelation.  Happily  the  great  end  and  object 
of  that  revelation  begins  to  be  better  understood 
and  more  generally  acknowledged  ;  and  we  (hall 
at  lalt  perhaps  become   fenfible,   that  our  own 
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ultimate  happinefs  is  to  be  attained  only  by  pro- 
moting, as  far  as  our  fpbere  of  a£tion  and  influ- 
ence extends,  the  happinefs  of  others  ;  and  that 
the  general  happinefs  is  moft  effectually  pro- 
moted by  diffufing  a  fpirit  of  univerfal  charity, 
of  mutual  forbearance  and  of  humble  piety. 

ddly,  Another  remarkable  chara&eriftic  of 
Chriftianity  is  its  fimplicity.  To  the  utter  con- 
fufion  of  fyftems  and  fyftem-makers,  andaflonifli- 
ing  as  the  fact  ccnfefledly  is,  the  great  Founder 
of  our  religion  left  no  records  or  written  memo- 
rials refpe&ing  the  end  and  object  of  his  miffion 
for  the  information  of  pofterity.  He  lived  a  life 
of  the  molt  unexampled  piety  and  devotion,  of 
the  moft  ardent  and  difinterefted  benevolence  : 
he  wrought  numerous  miracles  in  fupport  of  the 
authenticity  of  his  miffion  :  he  died  upon  the 
crofs  agreeably  to  his  own  prediction,  and  rofe 
again  the  third  day  triumphantly  from  the  grave, 
and  afcended  into  Heaven,  whence  he  will  come 
again  at  the  final  diffolution  of  the  world,  in  the 
fulnefs  of  divine  power,  to  raife  the  dead  to  life, 
and  to  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
works.  Of  thefe  awful  and  momentous  truths 
we  are  affured  by  evidence,  the  validity  of  which 
cannot  be  queftioned,  without  adopting  princi- 
ples utterly  fubverfive  of  the  credit  of  all  human 
teftimony  :  and  they  contain  the  fum  and  fub- 
itancc  of  the .  Chriftian  revelation.  It  was  not 
F  3  however 
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however  till  a  confiderable  interval  of  time  had 
elapfed  after  the  death,  refurreftion,  and  afcen- 
fion  of  Chrift,  that  any  regular  and  authentic 
accounts  were  published  of  the  principal  events 
of  his  life  and  tenets  of  his  doftrine  :  and  even 
then  not  by  any  previous  and  exprefs  comraiffion 
from  him,  but  in  order  to  gratify  the  anxious 
and  laudable  defire  of  the  numerous  profelytes 
to  this   new  religion,  it  appears  that  the  Evan- 
gelical hiftories  were  at  length   compiled.     We 
have,  indeed,  other  writings  of  Apoftolical  au- 
thority, which,  invaluable  as  they  may  juftly  be 
deemed,  are  however,  the  Apocalypfe  excepted, 
all  likewife  of  an  occafional  nature,  written  at 
different  times  to  different  focieties  of  Chrillians, 
upon  different  emergencies.     Nothing  therefore 
but  the  prophefics   contained  in   thofe   writings, 
together  with  a  few  paffages  profefledly  penned 
from  immediate  infpiration,  appear  to  be  ftriclly 
fpeaking  of  divine  authority.    The  Epiflles  com- 
prifed  in  the  Scriptural  canon  breathe  indeed  a 
truly   Chriftian   and   Evangelical   fpirit.      They 
are  in  every  refpect  worthy  of  the  great  and  ve- 
nerable characters  to  whom  they  are  afcribed : 
but  the  writers  certainly  do  not  arrogate  to  them- 
lelves   that  plenary  degree   of  infpiration,  they 
do  not  exact  that  blind  and  implicit  acquiefcence 
in  their  opinions,  which   is  at  prefent  generally 
conceived  effential  to  the  exercife  of  Apoftolical 
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authority.  The  Chriftian  religion  fubfifted  long 
before  St.  Paul  wrote  his  celebrated  Epiftles : 
and  it  is  doing  Chriftianity  mighty  wrong  to  de- 
duce from  thofe  Epiftles  an  abftrufe  fyftem  of 
fpeculative  theology,  and  to  pronounce  that  fyf- 
tem effential  to  Chriftianity.  It  is  plain  that  in 
a  variety  of  refpecls  the  Apoftles  differed  in 
opinion  amongft  themfelves.  Are  we  to  attempt 
the  prepofterous  talk  of  reconciling  difcordant 
and  contradictory  opinions,  becaufe  each  opi- 
nion feparately  may  plead  the  fanclion  of  Apofto- 
lical  authority  ?  If  it  were  proper  in  fuch  a  cafe 
to  range  under  the  banners  of  any  party,  a  Chrif- 
tian  philofopher  would  perhaps  be  tempted  to 
exclaim,  "  I  am  of  Paul."  This  great  Apoftle, 
not  only  in  the  difputed  queftions  relative  to 
circumcifion,  meat  offered  to  idols,  &c.  but  in 
his  general  views,  and  in  every  part  of  his  con- 
du£t,  difcovers  a  liberality  and  comprehenfion 
of  mind  to  which  the  other  Apoftles  were  com- 
paratively ftrangers.  His  ftile  is  indeed  harfh, 
abrupt,  vehement,  and  highly  rhetorical  :  but 
with  a  proper  allowance  for  the  Oriental  mag- 
nificence of  diclion  which  fo  remarkably  diftin- 
guifhes  the  writings  of  this  accomplifhed  fcholar 
of  Gamaliel,  even  thofe  paffages  which  appear 
moft  "  hard  to  be  underftood,"  refpecling  the* 
dignity  of  Chrift's  nature,  and  the  value  of  that 
facrifice  which  he  offered  upon  the  crofs,  are 
F  4  perfectly 
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perfe&ly  reconcileable  with  the  more  plain  and 
iimple  reprefentations  of  the  Evangelical  hiflo- 
rians. 

But,  3cUy3  clofely  conneBed  with  the  fimpli- 
city  cf  the  Chriftian  religion  is  its  rationality. 
What,  indeed,  can  be  imagined  more  agreeable 
to  reafon  than  the  grand  and  leading  articles 
of  the  Chriftian  faith  ?  That  there  exifts  one 
fupreme  God,  infinite  in  all  perfections,  the 
fountain  of  being  and  of  happinefs— that  the 
whole  feries  of  events,  confequently,  is  un- 
der the  guidance  of  unerring  reelitude  and 
wifdom — that  the  prefent  life  is  intended  as  a 
itate  of  trial  and  probation  ;  and  that  mankind, 
by  progreffive  improvements  in  moral  excellence, 
may  render  themfelves  capable  of  participating 
in  the  refined  and  fpiritual  pleafures  of  a  future 
ftate;  that  Chrift  was  delegated  from  Heaven 
to  afcertain,  and  to  publifh  this  grand  facl,  refpecl- 
ing  a  connexion  between  the  prefent  and  a  fu- 
ture ftate  of  exiftence ;  and  that  he  will  appear 
a  fccond  time  to  judge  the  world  in  righteouf- 
nefs.  Are  thefe  doclrines  hard  to  be  underftood, 
or  hard  to  be  believed  ?  They  are  not,  indeed, 
truths  which  unaffifted  reafon  could  ever  demon- 
ftrate ;  therefore  fome  perfons,  who  are  the 
avowed  enemies ;  and,  ftrange  as  it  may  feem, 
others,  who  are  the  avowed  friends  of  Chrif- 
tianity,    have    not   fcrupled   to   aflert    that   the 
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do&rines  of  revelation  are  contrary  to  rea- 
fon;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  irra- 
tional and  abfurd.  This  charge,  or  this  c'on- 
cefiion,  is  however  founded  on  a  grofs  and  pal- 
pable fophifm. 

If  for  a  moment  we  could  fuppofe  that  a 
Newton  had  never  exifted,  and  that  the  true 
fyftem  of  the  univerfe  had  been  difcovered  by 
fupernatural  illumination,  would  that  fyftem 
have  been  deemed  irrational,  becaufe  human 
reafon  would  in  that  cafe  have  been  unequal  to 
the  difcovery  of  the  truths  demonftrated  by  that 
illuftriousphilofopher?  Though  plaufible,  and, 
as  it  now  appears,  well  founded  conjectures,  were 
formed  refpefting  the  moral  attributes,  and  moral 
government  of  the  Deity,  in  the  one  cafe,  and 
respecting  the  true  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  in  the 
other,  we  could  never  have  attained  to  moral 
certainty  as  to  the  former,  or  to  mathematical 
demonftration  as  to  the  latter,  without  the  aid  of 
fupernatural  illumination,  or  of  fuch  a  ftupen- 
dous  fuperiority  of  genius  as  fell  fcarcely  fhort  of 
it.  But  are  thefe  difcoveries  therefore  to  be 
branded  as  irrational  ?  Surely  the  difgrace  of 
irrationality  can  belong  only  to  thofe  who  either 
advance  or  admit  fo  futile  an  accufation.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  doctrines  of  Chriftianity  were 
always  agreeable  to  reafon;  i.e.  to  abftract  truth 
and  reclitude,  although  before  they  were  actually 
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revealed  they  might,  without  impropriety,  be  faid 
to  be  adverfe  to  reafon;  i  e.  to  the  light  of  reafon, 
which  was  not  adequate  to  fuch  attainments. 

A  late  elegant  writer,  Mr.  Jenyns,  in  a 
much  admired  treatife,  has,  however,  thought 
proper  to  cenfure,  without  referve,  and  in  a 
very  high  tone,  thofe  "  pretended  Chrif- 
tians,"  as  he  pleafes  to  ftile  them,  who  have 
the  prefumption  to  affert,  and  even,  as  he  might 
have  added,  the  affurance  to  demonftrate  the 
reafonablenefs  of  Chriftianity,  "  To  prove  the 
reafonablenefs  of  revelation  is,  in  fact,  to  deftroy 
it,"  fays  this  champion  of  revelation.  If  this  is 
admitted,  it  muft  be  owned  that  the  credit  of 
revelation  is,  indeed,  in  a  very  critical  and 
alarming  ftate.  For  upon  this  ground,  the  only 
mode  of  proving  it  credible  is  to  prove  it  to  be 
unreafonable ;  and  arguing  a  fortiori,  the  more 
unreafonable  the  more  credible,  till  at  laft  we 
fhall  happily  arrive  at  that  famous  conclufion, 
which  Mr.  Jenyns  will  doubtlefs  allow  to  be  of 
itfelf  a  ground  of  affent  amounting  to  intuitive 
certainty,  ii  Credo  quia  impojjibile  eft." 

ii  Several  learned  and  ingenious  writers  have,' 
as  this  gentleman  informs  us,  "  undertaken  the 
arduous  talk  of  reconciling  revelation  and  reafon: 
for  which  purpofe  they  have,  with  inconfiderate 
rafhnefs,  expunged  everv  divine  declaration 
which  agrees  not  exactly  with  their  own  notions 
6f  truth  and  rectitude  :  and  this  they  have  at- 
tempted 
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tempted  by  no  other  means  than  by  abfurd  decla- 
rations, or  bold  affertions,  that  they  are  not  there; 
as  fome  philofophers  have  ventured  to  deny  the 
exiftence  of  matter,  for  no  other  reafon  than 
becaufc  they  find  in  it  properties  which  they  are 
unable  to  account  for."  Now  this  is  certainly  a 
reafon  which  no  philofopher  or  theologift  ever 
thought  of  offering  in  his  own  vindication. — 
Thofc  philofophers  who  call  in  queftion  the  ex- 
igence of  matter  think  themfelves  able  to  ac- 
count for  its  phyfical  properties,  or  for  the  a&ual 
phenomena  of  nature  in  another  mode,  which 
they  deem  more  fatisfa&ory  and  lefs  perplexing 
than  the  commonly  received  hypothecs.  And 
thofe  divines  alfo  who  have  the  preemption  to 
explain  a  controverted  paiTage  in  a  fenfe  different 
from  the  fenfe  of  Mr.  Jenyns,  which  appears  to 
be  all  which  is  really  meant,  if  any  meaning  can 
be  elicited  from  phrafeology  fo  confufed  and 
charges  fo  incongruous,  "  find  in  it  properties" 
which  they  imagine  themfelves  better  able  to  ac- 
count for  by  adopting  a  rational  than  an  irra- 
tional interpretation,  though  Mr.  Jenyns  may 
{till  enjoy  the  fatisfaction  of  thinking  mat  the  irra- 
tional fenfe  bids  fairelt  for  being  the  true  fenfe 
of  the  paffage. 

ts  Thus,"  continues  Mr.  Jenyns,  "  they  have 
reduced  Chriftianity  to  a  mere  lyftem  of  ethics, 
and  retain  no  part  of  it  but  the  moral,   which  is, 

in 
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in  fa6l,  no  cbara&eriftic  part  of  it  at  all;  as  this, 
though  in  a  manner  lefs  perfect,  makes  a  part  of 
every  religion  which  has  ever  appeared  in  the 
world."  That  morality  makes  a  part  of  every  reli- 
gion that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  world,  is  true; 
but  then  the  rational  Chriftian  deems  with  higher 
reverence  than  Mr.  Jenyns  feems  to  do  of  the  dif- 
ference between  Pagan  and  Chriftian  morality. 
But  the  principal  ftrefs  is  by  the  rationalift  placed 
on  confideraticns  which  do  not  appear  even  to 
have  occurred  to  Mr.  Jenyns;  viz.  on  thofe 
awful  fanclions  by  which  that  pure  and  perfect 
fyftem  of  morality  is  guarded — fanciions  refult- 
ing  from  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
and  that  fundamental,  or,  to  ufe  the  expreffion 
of  Mr.  Jenyns,  that  charafttrlftic  part  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  the  doclrine  of  a  future  refurreftion. 

"  During  the  laft  century,"  -as  Mr.  Jenyns 
informs  us,  "  the  faihionable  philosophers  were 
for  the  moft  part  Atheifts,  who  afcribed  every 
thing  to  chance,  fate,  or  neceflity,  exclufive  of 
all  intelligence  or  defign.  Thefe  mighty  giants, 
who  fought  againft  Heaven,  being  at  length 
overthrown  by  the  abfurdity  of  their  own  piin- 
ciples,  and  the  fuperior  abilities  of  their  adver- 
saries, retreated  about  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  to  the  more  tenable  fort  of  Deifm.  But 
here  again  being  frequently  worfted,  they  at  laft 
took    (belter  under  the   covert-way  of  rational 
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Chriftianity,  where  they  now  make  their  ftand, 
and  attack  revelation  with  lefs  odium  and  more 
fuccefs  than  from  the  open  plains  of  profeffed 
Deifm."     This  paragraph   is  penned   with  fuch 
ingenuity,  that  one  cannot,  without  fome  degree 
of  reluctance,    remark,    that  its  prettinefs  is  its 
only  merit.     For  it  fo  happens,  that  the  fafliion- 
able  philofophers   of  the  lad  century   were   for 
the  molt  part  not  Atheifts,  but  Deifts.     It  is  well 
known,    in   particular,    that    Lord   Herbert    of 
Cherbury,  the  celebrated  Harrington,   Sir  Wil- 
liam   Temple,    Mr.    Blount,  Mr.    Hobbes,  and 
Mr.  Toland,   were  profeffed  Deifts;   and  the  in- 
finuation  that  as  Atheifm  gradually  fubfided  into 
Deifm,  fo  Deifm  is  at  laft   abforbed  in   a  pre- 
tended   converfion   to    rational    Chriftianity,  is 
equally    unfortunate ;     for    open    and    avowed 
Deifm  is  certainly  at  leaft  as  prevalent  now  as 
at  any   former  period.     But  fuch  are  the  wan- 
derings of  thofe  writers,  who,  "carelefs  or  igno- 
rant of  fa&s,  are  guided  by  the  ignis  fatuiis  of 
their    own    imaginations.      It    is,  however,  un- 
queftionably  as  bad  a  compliment  to  Chriftianity 
itfelf  as  to   fome  of  its  moft    learned  and   ref- 
peciable  advocates,  to  fuppofe,  with  Mr.  Jenyns, 
that  all  the  attempts  of  thofe  able  writers  to  defend 
and  to  demonftrate  the  reafonablenefs  of  it,  are 
to  be  regarded  as  fo  many  proofs  that  they  are 
not  in  earneft.     It  was  formerly  deemed  a  mere 
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effort  of  derifion  to  maint'ain,  with  a  face  of 
gravity,  that  Chriftianity  is  not  founded  on  ar- 
gument. In  future,  it  feems,  it  is  to  be  confidered 
as  an  exercife  of  pleafantry  to  maintain  that 
Chriftianity  is  founded  on  argument. 

"  So  adverfe,  however,"  Mr.  Jenyns  informs 
us.  "  is  Chriftianity  to  all  the  principles  of  hu- 
man reafon,  that  if  brought  before  her  tribunal 
it  muff,  inevitably  be  condemned  by  fo  incom- 
petent a  judge.  If  we  give  no  credit  to  its  di- 
vine authority,  any  attempt  to  reconcile  them  is 
ufelefs;  and  if  we  believe  it,  prefumptuous  in 
the  higheft  degree.  A  revelation  implies  infor- 
mation of  fomething  which  reafon  cannot  dif- 
cover,  and  therefore  muft  be  fomething  different 
from  its  deductions,  or  it  would  be  no  revela- 
tion." That  any  attempt  to  reconcile  reafon  and 
revelation,  while  we  deny  the  divine  authority 
of  the  latter,  muft  be  fuperfluous,  is  indeed  felf- 
evident :  but  that  fuch  an  attempt  in  thofe  who 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  revelation  is  the 
higheft  prefumption,  is  an  affertion  to  be  ex- 
pected only  from  a  Papift  pleading  in  defence  of 
tranfubftantiation.  And  it  is  a  moft  contempti- 
ble quibble  to  pretend  that  the  doctrines  of  re- 
velation muft  neceffarily  be  contrary  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reafon,  merely  becaufe  they  contain 
truths  which  reafon  could  not  difcover.  The 
deductions  of  reafon  muft  be  founded  on  fuch 
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evidence  as  we  poffefs:  "  What  can  we  reafon 
but  from  what  we  know  ?"  By  the  aid  of  reve- 
lation we  are  happily  enabled  to  difcern  that  to 
be  conformable  to  abftradt  truth,  which  unaflifted 
reafon  could  only  exprefs  an  unavailing  wifh, 
an  almoft  hopelefs  defire  to  find  fo.  "  Reafon," 
fays  Mr.  Locke,  with  his  ufual  accuracy  of  dif- 
tin£tion,  "  as  contra-diftinguifhed  from  faith, 
I  take  to  be  the  difcovery  of  the  certainty  or 
probability  of  fuch  propofitions  or  truths  as 
the  mind  arrives  at  by  ufe  of  its  natural  fa- 
culties. Faith  is  the  affent  to  any  propo- 
rtion not  thus  made  out  by  the  dedu6lions  of 
reafon,  but  upon  the  credit  of  the  propofer,  as 
coming  from  God  by  fome  extraordinary  way  of 
communication.  This  way  of  difcovering  truths 
to  men  we  call  revelation*."  It  muft  have  been 
in  the  fchool  of  Thomas  Aquinas  doubtlefs,  and 
not  of  Locke,  that  Mr.  Jenyns  imbibed  his  fa- 
vourite idea  of  the  incompatibility  of  reafon  and 
faith. 

u  The  writers  of  the  New  Teftament,"  fays 
Mr.  Jenyns,  "  frequently  declare,  that  the  reli- 
gion which  they  teach  is  a  myftery.  What  then 
is  this  myftery  ?  Not  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
Gofpel;  for  they  are  no  more  a  myftery  than  the 
Ethicsof  Ariftotle,  or  the  Offices  of  Cicero.    The 

*  Ei%  on  the  Human  Understanding,  Book  IV.  Ch.  iS. 
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myftery  confifts  alone  in  thefe  very  doclrines 
which  the  rationalift  explodes,  becaufe  they  dif- 
agree  with  the  conclufions  of  his  reafon  ;  that  is, 
becaufe  they  are  myfteries,  as  they  are  avowed  to 
be  by  thofe  who  taught  them."  It  is  true  that 
the  Chriftian  revelation  is  frequently  ftiled  a 
myftery  in  the  Apoftolical  writings,"and  with  great 
propriety,  becaufe  it  contains  doctrines  which 
could  never  be  difcovered  by  the  light  of  reafon; 
but  it  is  never  affirmed  or  intimated  that  thofe 
doclrines,  when  revealed,  ftill  continue  to  be 
myfteries.  The  contrary  is  ftrongly  implied  in 
the  very  paffage  quoted  by  Mr.  Jenyns  in  fup- 
port  of  his  affertion.  "  Having  made  known  to 
us,"  fays  St.  Paul,  <s  the  myftery  of  his  will :" 
when  the  divine  will  was  made  known,  it  is  evi- 
dent it  could  no  longer  be  deemed  a  myftery. 
So  the  fame  Apoftle  fpeaks  of  "  the  myftery 
which  was  hid  from  ages  and  generations,  but 
which  is  now  made  manifeft;"  which  myftery  he 
declares  to  be  Chrift  in  us  the  hope  of  glory"  "  The 
firft  and  leading  fenfe  of  f*»r»jg«o»"  fays  the  learned 
Dr.  Campbell,  "  is  not  that  of  the  Englifh  word 
myftery,  i.  e.  fomething  incomprehenfible  by 
reafon,  but  arcanum,  a  fecret.  It  is  adopted  by 
the  Septuagint  as  a  term  ftriclly  correfponding 
with  the  Chaldaic  tm,  res  arcana.  Nor  is  it  con- 
fined to  divine  fecrets.  St.  Paul  tells  us  *  that 
the  myftery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work;'  i.  e. 

the 
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■  the  fpiritof  Antichrift  hath  begun  to  operate,  but 
the  operation  is  latent  and  unperceived.  The 
gofpel  of  Chrift  is  denominated  a  myftery;  not 
becaufe  it  contains  any  thing  in  its  own  nature 
dark  and  inconceivable,  but  becaufe  it  treats  of 
fomcthing  that  had  been  concealed  for  ages,  but 
"which  was  at  length  openly  revealed." 

Mr.  Jenyns,  however,  in  his  great  zeal  to  efta- 
blifh  faith  on  the  ruins  of  reafon,  labours  on  to 
prove,  though  happily  with  very  ill  fuccefs,  that 
there  is  a  real  contrariety  between  them.  "  For 
inftance,  reafon  tells  us  that  a  Creator,  infinitely 
powerful  and  good,  could  never  permit  any  evil 
natural  or  moral  to  have  a  place  in  his  works; 
becaufe  his  goodnefs  muft  induce  him,  and  his 
power  enable  him  to  exclude  them.  Again,  rea- 
fon allures  us  that  fufferings,  though  they  may  be 
juft  punifhments  for  pad  crimes,  and  a  means  to 
prevent  them  for  the  future,  can  never  be  com- 
penfationsfor  them;  much  lefs  can  the  fufferings 
of  one  being  atone  for  the  guilt  of  another." 
But  when  did  reafon  ever  make  any  fuch  falfe 
declaration  as  that  a  Creator,  infinitely  powerful 
and  good,  could  never  permit  the  exiftence  of  evil 
natural  or  moral?  Whatever  may  be  the  degree 
of  happinefs  imparted  to  finite  beings,  it  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  be  finite.  And  a  fyftem,  in  which  a 
mixture  of  evil  is  combined  with  a  predominance 
of  happinefs,  is  juft  as  eafily  reconcileable  to  in- 
vol.  i.  G  finite 
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finite  power  and  goodnefs,  as  a  fyftem  of  pure 
and  unmixed  -happinefs  inferior  in  kind  or  de- 
gree. And  reafon  affords  many  arguments  which 
render  it  highly  probable  that  happinefs  is,  upon 
the  whole,  molt  effectually  promoted  by  the  in- 
troduction of  evil  into  the  univerfe  :  fo  that  rea- 
fon and  faith  are  by  no  means  at  variance,  as  Mri 
Jenyns  pretends,  with  refpectto  this  point.  And 
as  to  his  fecond  inftance,  though  it  will  be  rea- 
dily allowed  that  reafon  affures  us  the  fufferings 
of  one  being  can  never  be  compenfatiens  for  the 
crimes  of  another,  no  oppofition  between  reafon 
and  revelation  will  be  admitted  in  this  cafe,  be-' 
caufe  there  exifts  not  a  fingle  declaration  in 
Scripture  which  affirms  the  contrary.  Reafon 
and  revelation  concur,  indeed,  in  afferting  that 
the  fufferings  of  one  being  may  be  the  means  of 
procuring  or  of  communicating  happinefs  to 
others.  And  the  fufferings  and  death  of  Chrift, 
defcribed  under  the  emphatic  figurative  terms  of 
propitiation  and  atonement,  confonant  to  the  Mo- 
faic  phrafeology,  afford  a  memorable  inftance  of 
this  remarkable  truth—a  truth,  confirmed  by  un- 
varying testimony  and  univerfal  experience. 

"  Of  all  men  who  are  called  Chriftians,"  fays 
Mr.  Jenyns,  «  the  rationalift  feems  to  have  leaft 
pretence  to  that  denomination.  He  is  no  lefs  ad- 
verfe  to  the  fpirit  than  to  the  letter  of  this  re- 
ligion.    The  true  Cbriftian  is  humble,  teachable* 

and 
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and  diffident;  the  rationalift  is  afTuming,  obfti- 
nate,  and  felf-fufficient."  If  thefe  are  the  ge- 
nuine chara&eriftics  of  the  fe&,  Mr.  Jenyns  is 
certainly  in  imminent  danger  of  being  miftaken 
for  a  rationalift  himfelf,  after  all  the  pains  he  has 
taken  to  efcape  the  imputation  of  rationality. 
Mr.  Jenyns  concludes  with  the  following  decla- 
ration. "  I  blame  no  one  for  want  of  faith,  but 
for  want  of  fincerity;  not  for  being  no  Chriftian, 
but  for  pretending  to  be  one  without  believing. 
The  profefted  Deift  gives  Chriftianity  fair  play: 
if  fhe  cannot  defend  herfelf,  let  her  fall.  But  the 
rational  Chriftian  aflafli nates  her  in  the  dark. 
The  firft  attacks  Chrift,  as  did  the  multitude,  with 
fwords  and  ftaves ;  the  latter,  like  Judas,  betrays 
him  with  a  kifs."  Want  of  fincerity  is,  indeed,  a 
very  weighty  and  ferious  accufation.  It  is  no* 
only  blameable,  but  highly  criminal;  and,  with- 
out the  ftrongeft  evidence,  fhould  not  be  im- 
puted to  any  man.  But  upon  what  grounds  does 
Mr.  Jenyns  charge  that  clafs  of  Chriftians  with 
infincerity,  whofe  boaft  and  happinefs  it  is  to  be- 
lieve the  religion  of  Chrift  to  be  a  reafonable 
fervice?  And  fome  of  whom  have  given  proofs 
of  their  fincerity,  little  fhort  of  laying  down  their 
lives  for  the  fake  of  it.  Who  is  this,  then,  that 
dares  to  ufurp  the  prerogative  of  God?  and  af- 
fumes,  unauthorifed  and  unqualified,  the  office 
of  Judge  and  Searcher  of  hearts?     Ram  and  in- 

G  2  confiderate 
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confiderate  mortal!  knoweft  thou  not  that  thou 
muft  thyfelf  (land  at  the  fame  awful  bar  with  thofe 
whom  thou  haft  thus  vilified,  arraigned,  and  con- 
demned? And  when  impleaded  at  that  high  tri- 
bunal who  fhall  tell  thy  audit?  Want  of  candour 
and  charity  is  a  crime  of  no  lefs  magnitude  than 
want  of  fincerity;  and  he  who  fcruples  not  to 
brand  fuch  men  as  a  Jebb,  a  Lindfey,  or  a 
Prieftley  with  infincerity,  becaufe  their  ideas  of 
Chriilianity  differ  widely  from  his  own,  may  be 
aflured  that  he  has  imbibed  but  little  of  that  di- 
vine fpirit  of  Chriftian  benevolence,  without 
which,  though  he  fpeak  with  the  tongue  of  men 
and  of  angels;  though  he  underftand  all  myfte* 
ries  and  all  knowledge;  though  he  have  faith  fo 
that  he  could  remove  mountains;  though  he  be- 
flow  all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor;  and  even 
though  he  devote  his  body  to  the  flames  to  gain 
the  glorious  crown  of  martyrdom,  he  has  lived 
in  vain,  and  all  thefe  fplendid  diftin&ions  will 
profit  him  nothing. 
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ESSAY    IV, 

ANIMADVERSIONS  ON  THE  DECLARATION  OF 
THE  LAST  SENTIMENTS  OF  PERE  LE  COU- 
RAYER. 

PeRE  LE  COURAYER  was  one  of  the  moil 
learned  and  venerable  characters  of  the  prefent 
century.  It  is,  perhaps,  fcarcely  neceflary  to 
introduce  the  following  remarks  by  premifing 
that  he  was  a  dignitary  of  the  Gallican  Church; 
and  that  about  the  year  1728  he  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  publifhing  a  Treatife  in  defence  of 
the  validity  of  Englifh  ordination — a  work,  at 
which  fuch  hi§h  offence  was  taken,  that  a  profe- 
cution  was  inftituted  againft  him  in  the  Ecclefi- 
aPdcal  Courts,  and  magnanimoufly  difdaining  to 
retract  the  opinions  which  he  had  advanced  upon 
what  appeared  to  him  juft  and  folid  grounds,  he 
was  compelled  to  relinquifh  his  preferments,  and 
to  feek  refuge  in  England,  where  he  refided 
near  fifty  years,  and  died  in  October  1776,  at 
the  very  advanced  age  of  ninety-five, 

A  few  years  previous  to  his  deceafe,  he  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  late  Princefs  Amelia,  who 
had  long  honoured  him  with  her  protection  and 
patronage,  a  manufcript,  containing  a  declaration 
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of  his  laft  fentiments  refpe£ting  religion,  written 
with  great  elegance  of  ftile  and  vigour  of  un- 
derftanding,  though  finking  under  the  preffure 
of  extreme  age  and  infirmity,  and,  to  ufe  his 
own  words,  "  dans  la  vue  prochaine  de  la  mort, 
8c  pret  a  paroitre  devant  Dieu."  Agreeably  to 
the  defire  of  the  venerable  writer,  the  Princefs 
kept  the  manufcript  carefully  concealed  during 
the  fhort  remainder  of  his  life  ;  and  at  her  own 
death  bequeathed  it,  as  a  mark  of  high  and  dif- 
tinguifhed  regard,  to  Dr.  Bell,  Prebendary  of 
Weftminfter,  who  finding  himfelf  at  length  au- 
thorized to  make  it  public,  determined  to  favor 
the  world  with  a  fight  of  this  very  remarkable 
confeffion  of  faith.  From  the  infpeftion  of  it 
we  perceive  how  far  it  is  poffible  for  a  man  of 
learning  and  candor  to  deviate  from  the  popular 
and  eftablifhed  dogmata  of  the  Romiih  Church, 
without  renouncing  her  communion.  In  this 
formula  of  faith  we  fee  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion exhibited  in  the  raoft  pleafing  form,  and  de- 
pictured in  the  fofteft  and  molt  beautiful  colours. 
Notwithftanding  which,  it  is  eafy  to  difcern  that 
the  genius  of  this  religion  is  irreconcileably  at 
variance  with  the  fpirit  of  Proteftantifm.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  re-union  between  the  Romifh 
and  Proteftant  Churches,  which  has  been  the 
objecl  of  the  ardent  and  devout  wifhes  of  many 
excellent    and    benevolent   Chriftians    in    both 

com* 
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communions,  can   never   take   place— that   the 
Catholics  have  it  not  in  their  power,  without 
abfolute  ruin  to  their  own  caufe,  to  make  fuch 
conceffions  as  will  or  ought  to  be  deemed  fatis- 
faftory  by  the  Proteftants:  and  that  it  argues  a 
total  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  Proteftan- 
tifm  to  fuppofe  it  poffible,  that  the  differences  of 
opinion  fubfifting  between  the  two  churches  will 
admit  of  any  fpecies   of  compromife  or  accom- 
modation.    This   general   decifion  will  be  bell 
illuftrated  by  an  impartial  review  of  the  laft  feiv 
timents  of  Pere  Le  Courayer,   which,  confider- 
ed  as  the  fentiments  of  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  muft  be   acknowledged  in  the 
higheft  degree  liberal,    candid,  and  generous. 

The  venerable  writer  commences  his  declara- 
tion by  profeffing  his  firm  belief  in  the  exiftence 
of  one  God,  as  a  truth  which  all  nature  pro- 
claims aloud;  and  againft  which  the  heart  in  vain 
rebels,  in  order  to  indulge  its  guilty  paffions  with 
lefs  apprehenfion  or  remorfe — and  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  two  abfurd  and  dangerous  extremes 
of  Atheifm  on  the  one  fide,  and  Polytheifm  on 
the  other.  He  then  proceeds  to  declare  his  faith  in 
Jefus  Chrift,  and  in  the  divinity  of  his  million 
and  doclrine  ;  refpefting  which  he  fays,  <4  II  n'y 
a  rien  que  ne  foit  conforme  aux  plus  pures  lu- 
micres  de  la  raifon,  qui  ne  foit  tres  avantageux 
au  bien  commun  de  la  focicte,  &  qui  par  ccnfe- 
G  4  quent 
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quent  merite  mieux  notre  acquiefcement  et  notre 
obeiffance."  He  goes  on  to  obferve,  that  the 
do&rine  of  the  Trinity,  which  many  have  made 
a  pretext  for  the  rejection  of  Chriftianity,  as 
being  inconfiftent  with  that  fundamental  truth  of 
religion  the  abfolute  unity  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, has  been  grofsly  mifunderftood  and  mifre- 
prefented.  <c  Of  all  the  different  modes  of  ex- 
plaining the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,"  fays  this  ex- 
cellent man,  u  I  know  none  more  contrary  to 
the  true  doftrine  of  Chriftianity  than  that  which 
fuppofes  the  exiltence  of  three  diftin£t.  natures 
or  fubftances,  whether  collateral  or  fubordinate, 
in  the  divine  effence.— This,"  fays  he,  "  is,  in 
my  apprehenfion,  to  re-eftabiifti  Polytheifm  un- 
der pretence  of  explaining  a  myftery.  Chrift 
and  his  Apoftles  evidently  fuppofed  that  the  JeWs 
entertained  juft  ideas  refpecling  this  fubjeft:; 
and  they  knew  nothing  of  any  diftin£tion  of  fub- 
ftances in  the  divine  nature.  And  Chriftians 
who  ufe  this  language  corrupt  a  plain  and  fimple 
truth  by  ftrange  and  unintelligible  explications." 
— "  Je  crois  done,"  to  tranferibe  his  own  words, 
<;  qu'il  n'y  a  qu'un  feul  Dieu $  que  fon  efprit 
n'eft  point  une  fubftance  diftinguee  de  lui;  et 
que  Jefus  Chrift  a  qui  la  divinite  a  ete  tres-inti- 
mement  unie  eft  fon  fils  en  vertu  dc  cette  union, 
C'eftlatoute  laTriniteque  je  trouve  dans  1'evan- 
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gile,   et  je  ne  concois  pas  quel  autre  genre  de 
Trinitc  peut  s'accorder  avec  l'unite  de  Dieu. 

The  incarnation  of  Chrift  alfo  the  venerable 
Father  affirms  to  be  no  more  contrary  to  this 
great  truth  than  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity.  «  It 
is  very  remarkable,"  fays  he,  "  that  neither 
Chrift  nor  his  Apoftles  ever  reprefent  thefe  doc- 
trines as  things  incomprehenfible  and  irrecon- 
-eileable  to  reafon."  "  Dieu  ayan  voulu  tirer 
ies  hommes  de  leurs  erreurs,  et  les  purifier  de 
leurs  peches,  a  rempli  de  fa  fageffe  Jefus 
Chrift,  la  revetu  de  fa  puiftance,  et  s'eft  uni  fi 
intimement  a  lui  que  toute  la  plenitude  de  la 
Divinite  a  refide  corporellement  en  lui. — Ainfi 
{out  fe  rapportant  toujours  a  Dieu  fans  le  ter- 
miner a  Jefus  Chrift,  que  n'eft  regardc  que 
comme  l'organe  et  l'inftrument  de  la  puiiTance  et 
de  la  mifericorde  de  fonpere,  c'eft  toujours  Dieu 
feul,  qui  eft  le  terme  de  nos  adorations :  et  il 
n'y  a  rien  de  choquant  a  concevoir  qu'il  puifTe 
fe  communiquer  a  un  homme  aufti  pleinement  et 
aufli  intimement,  qu'il  le  juge  neceffaire  pour  fa 
propre  gloire,  et  pour  le  faint  du  genre  hu- 
maine."  From  the  different  explanations  of  this 
intimate  union  of  the  Divinity  with  the  human 
nature  of  Chrift,  have  arifen,  as  the  venerable 
writer  proceeds  to  obferve,  the  moft  fatal  diyi- 
fions  amongft  Christians.  ««  Some  have  talked  of 
ty'poftajes,    pf    perfonalities,    of    fubfiftencies. 

Others 
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Others  have  made  a  ridiculous  intermixture  of 
the  divinity  with  the  humanity." — "  On  fait  un 
melange  ridicule  de  la  divinite  avec  l'humani.te." 
"  In  order  to  avoid  thefe  extravagancies,  it  is 
neceffary,"  fays  he,  iS  to  reft  in  the  fimplicity  of 
the  gofpel.  In  confequence  of  indulging  a  ve- 
hement defire  of  difcovering  new  myfteries,  an 
infinity  of  idle  reveries  have  been  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  effentials  of  religion;  which,  when  fanc- 
tified  by  time,  it  is  confidered  as  impious  to  re- 
ject or  even  to  queftion." 

Thefe  fentiments  refpccling  the  divinity  of 
Chrift  and  the  do&rine  of  the  Trinity,  bear  a  very 
flriking  refemblance  to  the  opinions  of  the  phi- 
lofophical  and  learned  Unitarians  of  the  early 
ages  of  the  church,  Sabellius,  Photinus,  Paulus 
Samofatenfis,  Sec.  And  in  reality  they  differ  no 
otherwife  from  thofe  of  the  modern  Unitarians 
than  in  the  unwarrantable,  or  at  leaft,  the  un- 
guarded ufe  of  certain  figurative  and  unlcrip- 
tural  modes  of  phrafeology ;  and  in  the  intro- 
'du&ion  of  certain  fcholaftic  terms,  of  which  the 
term  Trinity  itfelf  may  perhaps  be  juftly  ac- 
counted as  the  moil  exceptionable,  Upon  the 
whole  he  concludes,  that  it  is  not  the  perfonal 
dignity  of  Chrift  which  is  the  grand  object  of  the 
Chriftian  faith,  but  the  doctrine  which  he  came  to 
teach.  .  And  of  the  number  of  thofe  truths  which 
are  comprifed  in  that  doclrine,  he  confiders  the 

itnmortalify 
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immortality  of  the  foul  and  the  refurre&ion  of 
the  body,  as  amongft  the  moft  important.  As  to 
the  former,  he  pronounces  it  to  be  inculcated 
with  fcarcely  lefs  clearnefs  and  certainty  by  the 
light  of  reafon  than  by  the  authority  of  revela- 
tion itfelf.  But  concerning  the  nature  of  that 
future  ftate  of  exiftence,  as  it  refpecls  either  re- 
wards or  punifhments,  we  are  left  wholly  to  dark 
and  vague  conjecture.  "  Tout  ce  qu'on  dit  dun 
purgatoire  et  de  fes  peines,  du  lieu  et  des  dif- 
ferentes  fortes  de  fupplices  dans  lenfer,  de  la 
nature  meme  de  notre  beatitude,  et  de  nos  re- 
compenfes,  n'eft  fonde  que  fur  des  expreffions 
metaphorique  qui  nous  laiffent  dans  une  igno- 
rance affez  profonde  de  la  nature  du  bonheur  et 
du  malheur  de  I'autre  vie.  Tout  ce  qu'il  y  a 
de  certain  fur  cela  e'eft  que  furement  la  vertu 
fera  recompense  etle  vice  puni.:> 

Of  the  refurreBion  of  the  body,  Pere  Le 
Courayer  acknowledges  him  (elf  unable  to  com- 
prehend either  the  manner  or  the  ufe.  Upon  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  however,  he  receives  it 
as  an  undoubted  article  of  the  Chriftian  faith. 
It  might  have  contributed  much  to  relieve  his 
perplexity  on  this  fubject  had  it  occurred  to  him, 
that  "  the  refurreftion  of  the  body"  is  an  ex- 
preffion  no  where  to  be  found  in  Scripture. 
i;  It  is  not,"  fays  Mr.  Locke,  "  the  refurreelion 
of  the  body,  but  the  refurre&ion  of  the  dead 

which 
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-which  is  uniformly  taught  in  the  facred  writings.*' 
And  St.  Paul  had  fo  little  idea  of  connecting  the 
refurre&ion  of  the  fame  percipient  intelligent 
principle  with  the  refurreclion  of  the  fame  body, 
that  he  treats  with  indignant  contempt,  as  an  im- 
pertinent and  ufelefs  enquiry,  the  queftion  which 
he  fuppofes  to  be  ftarted  by  fome  curious  fpecu- 
latift,  "  How  are  the  dead  raifed?  and  with  what 
bodies  do  they  come  ?"  "  Thou  fool!"  exclaims 
the  Apoftle,  "  there  are  celeftial  bodies  and  bo- 
dies terreftrial.  As  we  have  borne  the  image  of 
the  earthly,  fo  fliali  we  alfo  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly;  for  fleih  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God,  neither  doth  corruption  inherit 
incorruption."  A  glorious  material  vehicle  was, 
it  feems,  agreeably  to  this  Apoftolical  hypothecs, 
to  be  provided  by  divine  power  for  the  recepr 
tion  of  the  re-vivified  fpirit :  but  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  this  celeftial  body  the  Apoftle 
himfelf  did  not  pretend  to  have  any  diftinet 
knowledge. 

The  learned  Father  next  proceeds  to  declare 
his  fentiments  as  to  the  abftrufe  and  difficult 
doctrines  refpe&ing  the  liberty  of  the  human 
will,  the  eternity  of  the  cjivine  decrees,  and  the 
origin  of  evil  natural  and  moral;  which,  us  he 
obferves,  for  thirteen  centuries  have  been  the 
fubjeets  of  difputation  among  Chriftians.  Thefe 
topics,  however,  were  as  much  the  o.ccafion  of 
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debate  and  difcuffion  amongft  heathen  philofo- 
phers  as  Chriftian  divines.  "  I  feel"  fays  he, 
«  that  I  am  free,  and  in  this  conclufion  my 
reafon  alfo  concurs;  fmce  it  is  impoffible  to 
deny  liberty  to  the  will  without  deftroying  all 
merit  and  demerit,  and  annihilating  every  idea 
of  virtue  and  vice,  reward  and  punimment.'> 
But  to  reconcile  contingency  of  event  to  the 
eternal  purpofe  and  decree  of  the  divine  mind, 
or  even  to  the  fimple  attribute  of  prefcience,  he 
ingenuoufly  confeffes  himfelf  to  be  utterly  inca- 
pable. <6  Que  nous  refte-t-il  done  a  faire,"  fays 
he,  "  qu'a  avouer  humblement  fur  cela  notre 
ignorance:  qu'a  agir  avec  la  meme  confiance 
que  fi  tout  dependoit  de  nous,  8c  avec  la  meme 
humilite  que  fi  tout  dependoit  de  Dieu.  Celt 
a  quoi  fe  reduifent  toutes  nos  connoifTances,  Sc 
nos  recherches;  &:  toutes  mes  €tudes  &  mes 
meditations  n'ont  pu  jufqu'ici  me  procurer  plus 
de  lumieres  ni  me  mettre  en  etat  de  refoudre  les 
difficultes  qui  trouvent  a  concilier  de  veritcs 
que  femblent  en  apparence  opposees  le  unes  aux 
autres." 

Thus  is  the  pride  of  man  confounded  when 
he  attempts,  like  the  angelic  fpirits  of  old,  as 
defcribed  by  the  great  epic  poet,  t;  to  reafon 
high" 

"  Of  Providence,  fore-knowledge,  will  and  fate, 
Fixd  fates  free-will,  fore-knowledge  ablolute, 
And  finds  no  end,  in  wandering  maze*  loft." 

The 
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The    plain    unlettered    Chriftian,     "   who    be- 
lieves in  grofs,"  happily  fees  none  of  thefe  diffi- 
culties ;  and  where  no   perplexities    occur,  no 
folutions  can  be  wanting.     But  when  a  vigorous 
and  comprehenfive  mind  feels  the  difficulty  in  its 
full  force,  and  is  unable  by  its  utmoft  exertions 
to  difcover  any  adequate  or  fatisfa&ory  folution, 
who  does  not  participate,  by  fympathy,  in  its  dif- 
trefs  ?     Happy  is  it  when  fuch  a  mind,  in  fuch 
circumftances  as  in  the  prefent  inftance,  can  rely 
with  firm  faith  and  unfhaken  fortitude    on   that 
grand  conclufion  of  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion, that  "  whatever  is  is  right."     Happier  yet, 
when  realon  and  knowledge  form   the  bafis   on 
which  that   faith  is  founded;  and,  to  apply  the 
obfervation  to  the   cafe    now    under  difcuffion, 
when    the   mind    perceives,  with    grateful   con- 
viction, that  man  enjoys  all  that  liberty,  as  a 
moral  agent,  which  is  ufeful  or  defirable  in  itfelf, 
or  perhaps  poffible  in  the  nature  of  things  :  and 
that  if  all  events  are  ultimately  to  be  afcribed  to 
God,  as  the  primary  and,  philosophically  fpeaking, 
the  fole  agent  in  the  univerfe,    it  only  affords 
an  additional  and  decifive  argument,  that  a  glo- 
rious confummation  mail  at   length  fucceed  to 
thefe   fublunary  fcenes  of  fin  and   forrow;  and 
that  fo  much  of  evil  only  is  infufed  into  the  cup 
of  happinefs,  as  is  neceflary  perhaps  to  give  to  it 
its  higheft  and  moil  exquifite  flavour. 

In 
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In  the  fucceeding  articles  the  venerable  Con- 
fefhonalift  declares  very  explicitly  his  fentiments 
re fpe Bihg  the  infpiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  appear  perfectly  rational,  clear,  andjuft. 
;i  The  revealed  will  of  God,"  fays  he,  ;t  is 
taught  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  our  duty  to  en- 
deavour to  diftinguifh  between  thofe  which  are 
genuine,  and  thofe  which  are  either  falfe  or  of 
dubious  authority  :  and  for  this  purpofe  we'have. 
no  rule  different  from  that  by  which  we  afcertain 
the  authenticity  of  other  writings — the  uniform 
concurrence  of  tcftimony  and  tradition.  The 
Council  of  Trent,  therefore,  ought  not  to  have 
declared  the  books  ltitec'  Apocryphal  of  equal 
authority  with  thofe  comprized  in  the  fcriptural 
canon,  fince  they  are  deftitute  of  this  uniform 
concurrence.  With  regard  to  thofe  books, 
which,  from  the  earlieft  period,  have  been  in- 
variably tranfmittcd  from  age  to  age,  as  contain- 
ing the  true  word  of  God,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  receive  them  as  the  rule  of  our  faith  and 
practice,  inafmuch  as  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
which  they  contain  have  the  fanftion  of  divine 
infpiration.  For  it  is  fimply  to  thefe  two  points 
that  the  idea  of  infpiration  properly  extends. 
The  aid  of  infpiration  was  certainly  unncceffary 
to  enable  the  Apoftles  and  Evangelifts  to  relate 
what  they  faw  and  heard.  The  moil  fcepticai 
perfons  do  not  refufe  to  give  credit  to  the  nifto- 

rical 
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rical  accounts  of  Ceefar  or  Alexander,  becaufe 
the  hiftorians  of  thofe  celebrated  conqueror* 
were  not  infpired  with  the  knowledge  of  the  fa£ts 
which  they  relate.  Infpiration  then  adds  nothing 
to  the  certainty  of  fa6ts,  and  is  wholly  unneeef- 
fary  in  order  to  eftablifh  the  credibility  of  them. 
Nay,  it  may  juftly  be  apprehended,  that  to  refort 
to  infpiration  for  that  purpofe  may  operate  with 
fome  as  a  motive  to  reject  them,  from  a  fufpiciori 
that  the  plea  of  infpiration  is  fubftituted  merely 
to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  other  evideiace.  To 
fuppofe  infpiration  without  utility,  is  to  admit 
miracles  without  purpofe  or  propriety — and  thus- 
to  multiply  difficulties  and  furnifh  objections  to 
unbelievers,  who  are  fufficiently  inclined  to  re- 
ject fuch  miracles  as  are  of  real  ufe  and  neceffity. 
The  Prophets  were  doubtlefs  infpired,  becaufe 
they  could  have  no  knowledge  of  future  events 
but  by  infpiration.  The  doctrine  of  the  Gofpel 
was  alio  infpired,  becaufe  the  Apoftles  received 
it  from  Chrift,  who  received  it  from  God  him- 
felf.  But  St.  John,  without  having  recourfe  to 
infpiration,  founds  the  truth  of  the  facts  which 
he  records  merely  upon  his  own  teflimony. — 
"  That  which  we  have  feen  and  heard,"  fays  he, 
t;  declare  we  unto  you."  And  St.  Luke  ad- 
vances no  higher  pretenfions  to  credit  than  fuch 
as  arife  from  his  intimate  intercourfe  with  thofe 
who  had  been  witneffea  from  the  beginning;  and 

who 
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who  pofTefled,  confequently,  the  beft  means  of 
information.  If  thefe  Apoltles  lad  imagined 
that  infpiration  was  necefTary  to  eftablifh  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  facis  in  queftion,  and  had  been 
confcious  of  fuch  infpiration,  they  would  not 
have  hefitated  to  fay  that  it  was  God  himfelf  who 
communicated  to  them  the  knowledge  of  thefe 
truths.  If,  then,  any  marks  of  imperfection  or 
inaccuracy  mould  be  found  in  the  facred  writ- 
ings, the  truth  and  certainty  of  revelation  itfelf 
would  not  be  in  the  mod  diftant  decree  affe&ed 
by  them  :  nor  fhould  we  incur  lefs  culpability  by 
refuting  the  credence  which  its  evidence  de- 
mands." 

To  thefe  fentiments  I  have  nothing  to  objeftj 
and  nothing  to  add,  excepting  that  the  doctrines 
taught  by  the  Apoftles  from  immediate  infpira- 
tion appear  to  have  been  few,  fimple,  and  by 
univerfal  confeffion  of  indubitable  certainty  and 
importance — fuch  as. the  fpiritual  nature,  origin, 
and  defign  of  Chrifl's  kingdom — the  redemption 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  their  participation  in  the 
blefftngs  of  the  Gofpel  difpenfation  —  the  grand 
apoftacy  of  the  Chrifiian  church — its  recovery 
from  that  apoftacy — its  univerfal  diflufion 
throughout  the  globe;  and,  above  all,  the  mo- 
mentous and  interefting  doctrine  of  the  general 
refurre&ion  of  mankind  to  a  ftate  of  impartial 
and  final  retribution.     It  may  be  alfo  remarked, 
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that  as  the  Apoftles  were  not  infpired  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  facls  which  they  record,  nei- 
ther is  it  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  their  obfer- 
vations  and  reafonings  upon  thefe  facls  were  dic- 
tated by  divine  infpiration.  And  if,  in  any  in- 
ftance,  their  arguments  appearto  us  weak,  or  their 
inferences  inconclufive,  the  truth  of  the  religion 
which  they  taught  is  no  more  afTc&ed  by  any  oc- 
cafional  errors  of  this  nature,  than  by  any  inac- 
curacies or  inadvertencies  in  their  hiftorical  re- 
lations. 

"  The  molt  refpe&able  authority  in-matters  of 
religion  to  Chriftians,"  continues  Pere  le  Cou- 
rayer,  "  after  the  facred  Icriptures.  is  that  of  the 
church,  or  of  general  councils.  The  abfolute 
fubverfion  of  every  regular  fociety  muft  necef- 
farily  be  the  confequence  of  a  refufal  to  fubmit 
to  its  commands,  even  when  the  neceflity  or  uti 
lity  of  thefe  commands  are  not  diftin&ly  perceiv- 
ed or  afcertained.  In  matters  of  difcipline,  it  is 
a  principle  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  every 
fociety  has  a  right  to  prefcribe  fuch  regulations 
as  are  deemed  proper  and  expedient;  and  in  thofe 
regulations,  every  individual  member  is  under 
an  indifpenfable  obligation  to  acquiefce.  With 
refpeft  to  doftrines  indeed  the  cafe  is  different. 
They  reft  upon  the  authority  of  Chrift  himfelf  j 
and  the  church  can  neither  add  to,  nor  diminish 
from5  the  truths  which  he  has  taught.     So  long 
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as  the  decifions  of  the  church  are  conformable  to 
the  facred  fcriptures,  fhe  may  juftly  lay  claim  to 
infallibility  as  a  necelfary  confequence  of  that 
conformity.  But  if  the  church  ventures  to  de- 
cide upon  points  of  docirine,  refpecting  which 
fcripture  is  filent,  (he  departs  from  that  ftandard 
which  is  the  fole  criterion  of  this  infallibility. 
And  though  there  does  not  exift  amongft  Chrif- 
tians  any  authority  fuperior  to  that  of  the  church, 
to  which  it  may  be  lawful  to  appeal,  it  does  not 
neceffarily  follow  that  her  decifions  can  never 
be  erroneous  ;  fince  it  is  effential  to  the  exercife 
of  fupreme  authority,  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual, 
notwithstanding  the  poffibility  cf  miftake,  to  dif- 
allow  all  exceptions,  and  to  exact  an  uniform 
and  unrefervcd  obedience.  It  is  therefore  an 
indefeftibility  rather  than  an  infallibility,  which 
ought  to  be  recognized  in  the  church  ;  and 
though  errors  may  fometimes  infinuate  them- 
felves,  it  is  fufficient  that  me  preferve  thofe 
fundamental  truths  which  conftitute  the  effence 
of  Chriflianity,  and  the  praQice  of  the  duties  of 
morality,  in  order  to  fecure  the  falvation  of 
thofe  who  adhere  to  her  communion."  As  this 
is  the  article  refpecling  which  the  Catholics  and 
Proteftants  molt  widely  differ,  which,  in  fact, 
forms  that  graml  line  of  difcrimination,  which 
neither  party  can  ever  pafs  but  with  in  flan  t  and 
remedilefs  ruin  to  the  caufe  which  it  defends,  it 
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will  not  be  improper  to  confider  it  with  fome  de- 
gree of  attention.     And,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
genious and  elaborate  diftin&ions  of  the  learned 
writer,  it  is  impoffible  to  difcern  any  efTential  or 
pra&ical  difference   between  that  indefcQibility 
of  the  church,  which  he   contends  for,  and  the 
infallibility  which  is  more  generally  afcribed  to 
it.     In  either  cafe,   implicit  fubmiffion  to  its  de- 
crees mud  be  the  ultimate  and  inevitable  refult. 
That  civil  fupremacy,  to  which  it  is  compared, 
bears  no  refemblance   to   it;  for  civil   govern- 
ment is  an  inftitution   of  human  origin  and  ap- 
pointment, and  is  founded  entirely  upon  tempo- 
ral utility.     When,  therefore,  experience  evinces 
that  it  counteracts,  or  is  inadequate  to  the  end 
for  which  it  was  eftabliflied,  refinance   becomes 
immediately  lawful ;  and   the  entire   fubverfion 
of  that   abufed  authority,  if  neceffary,  is  right 
and  juft.     But  as  the  authority  arrogated  by  the 
church  is  a  divine  authority,  it  precludes  every 
idea  of  refiftance,  and   the  utmoft  which  can  be 
allowed  to  its  members  is  a  liberty  to  complain 
of  abufes,  which  it  would  be  impious  to  attempt 
to   reclify  or    redrefs.     If  the    church,  then,  is 
left  to  reform  itfelf,  it  is  needlefs  to  fay  how  hope- 
lefs    mult  be    the   profpect  of  reformation.     In 
fact,  an   authority    of*  this   tranfcendant   nature 
maiiifelllv  involves  in  it  an  innate  and  progref- 
five  principle    of  corruption  and   depravity. — 

For 
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For  when  an  error  is  by  any  means  adopted,  and 
eftabl idled  by  virtue  of  this  high  authority,  which 
the  men  in  whofe  hands  it  is  veiled  will,  doubt- 
lefs,  be  proud  and  eager  to  exercife,  it  will  be 
deemed  inconfiftent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
church,  derogatory  from  its  wifdom,  and  inju- 
rious to  its  power,  publicly  to  revoke  what  it 
has  once  formally  and  folemnly  enabled.  The 
error,  therefore,  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
general  fyftem ;  and,  in  a  long  fucceiTion  of 
years,  errors  and  abufes  may  naturally  be  ex- 
peeled  to  accumulate,  as  we  know  they  actually 
have  done,  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  till  the 
weaknefsand  credulity  of  mankind  can  no  longer 
be  abufed.  Common  fenfe,  laughing  at  the 
charge  of  impiety,  will  then  re-ailume  its  rights; 
and  the  enormous  fabric  of  error,  fuperflition, 
and  abfurdity,  the  laborious  toil  of  ages5  may 
be  only  the  ruin  of  a  day. 

The  mighty  and  extenfive  mifchiefs  which,  by 
the  certain  and  invariable  operation  of  moral 
caufes,  muft  refult  from  this  violent  and  daring 
affumption  of  authority,  naturally  induce  us  to 
enquire  upon  what  bafis  it  is  founded.  And 
though  it  mud  be  acknowledged  that  the  the  ry 
on  which  the  Catholics  build  their  favourite  ar- 
guments, in  defence  of  this  authority,  is  very 
fpecious  and  impofing;  it  has  no  foundation 
whatever  in   fact,  or,    indeed,   fo  much    as   the 
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fhadow  or   femblance  of  fupport.     Chriftianity 
contains  a   fyftem  of  religious  truths  highly  in- 
teresting and  momentous :  and  its  great  founder 
adopted   fuch  meafures  as   were  doubtlefs   bed 
calculated  to  diffufe  the  knowledge  of  that  fyf- 
tem, by  delegating   certain  perfons  to   execute 
the  ufeful  and  important  office  of  public  teachers 
and  inftruclors  of  it;  and,  in  imitation  of  this  ex- 
ample, and  with   a  view  to  the  advancement  of 
the  fame  great  and  benevolent  purpofe,  this  order 
of  perfons  was  afterwards  continued  in  uninter- 
rupted fucceffion.     But  thefe  public  teachers  of 
Chriftianity   were   not  inverted   with    any  domi- 
nion over  the  faith  or  confciences  of  their  fellow 
Chriltians.  Theirprovince  was  merely,  if  we  will 
give  any   credit  to   the  exprefs  declarations  of 
facred  writ,  "  in  meeknefs  to  inftruct  thofe  who 
oppofed  themfelves;  to  preach  the  word  with  all 
diligence  and  in  all  wifdom;  to  offer  up  the  fa- 
crifice  of  praife  and  thankfgiving  with   lips  un- 
feigned;   to    reprove,   rebuke,   and   exhort    the 
Chriftian  affemblies  over  which  they  prefided  with 
all  long-fuffering,  gravity  and  fincerity;   to  walk 
worthy  of  that  high  vocation  by  which  God  had 
called  them  into  his  kingdom  and  glory;  and, 
if  repeated  admonitions  were  found  unavailable, 
folemnly  to  denounce  the  exclufion  of  thofe  from 
Chriftian  focietv  and   communion,    who  were   a 
manifeft  and  public  difgrace  to  their  profeffioh." 

What 
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What  13   there  in  all  this  to    countenance    the 
claim  of  infallibility,  indefeclibility,  or   ecclefi- 
aftical  authority  of  any  kind  ?    The  power  of  ex- 
clufion,  or  excommunication,   is  a   power  inhe- 
rent in  every  focicty  as  fuch;  and  it  is  not,   in- 
deed, fo  properly  an  exertion  of  authority,  as  an 
exercife  of  the  right  of  private  judgment.     For, 
to  declare  an  individual  member  feparated  from 
the  fociety  is,  in   facl,  nothing  more  than  for  the 
fociety  to  feparate  themfelves  from  him;   which 
no  one   can   quellion   their  right    to    do.      This 
right  may,  indeed,  be  improperly  exercifed;  and 
it  by  no  means  neceflarily  follows,  that  becaufe  a 
man  is  excluded  from  a  fociety,  he  is  therefore  un- 
worthy to  be  a  member  of  it.     In  certain  cir- 
cumftances  exclufion,  from  even  a  Chriflian  fo- 
ciety, may  afford  a   ftrong  prefumption    not  of 
guilt,  but  of  fuperior  wifdom,    knowledge,  and 
virtue:   but  the  merits  of  the   individual,  how- 
ever great,  cannot  invalidate  the  general  rights 
of  the  fociety  as   fuch;  though   they  may  doubt- 
lefs  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  flagrant  abufe  of 
them.      The   truth   is,  there  does   not    exift   an 
higher  authority  in  any  clafs  of  men,  to  teach  or 
enforce   the   doctrines  of  Chriltianity,   than  the 
principles  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy.     As  the 
religion  of  Chrift  is  of  much  more  importance  to 
mankind  in  general  than  the  philofophy  of  New- 
ton, it  mud,  indeed,  excite  more  of  the  general 
H  4  attention 
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attention  of  mankind;  and  more  care  will,  and 
ought  to  be  taken  to  inculcate  the  knowledge  of 
it.  But,  after  all,  men  muft  be  left  to  judge  for 
themfelves;  and  infidels  in  religion  are  no  more 
amenable  to  any  temporal  or  fpiritual  jurif- 
diclion,  than  infidels  in  philofophy.  The  cafes 
are  precifely  parallel ;  and,  it  would  be  juft  as 
rational  to  acknowledge  an  infallible  or  inde- 
fectible authority  in  fcience  as  in  religion,  which 
is,  indeed,  a  branch,  and  the  moil  interefting  and 
important  branch  of  fcience. 

If  the  infallibility  of  the  church  is  thusdefiitute 
of  foundation,  what  mall  be  faid  of  the  papal 
claim  to  infallibility,  but  that  it  is  an  extrava- 
gance too  contemptible  to  merit  any  ferious  con- 
futation? Pere  Le  Courayer  allows  that  the 
bifhop  of  Pcome  is  not  diftinguiflicd  from  other 
bifhops,  excepting  by  the  pre-eminence  of  his 
fee,  and  its  greater  extent  of  jurifdittion.  Of 
the  nature  of  Epifcopal  jurifdiclion,  however,  he 
appears  to  entertain  very  erroneous  ideas. 
";  -pifcopal  government,"  fays  he,  "  is  fo  an- 
tient  in  the  church,  that  we  have  grounds  to  be- 
lieve it  originated  with  Chrift  himfelf.  The  fa- 
thers of  the  fecond.  century  fpeak  of  it  as  an 
evangelical  eftablifhment,  and  do  not  give  us 
any  intimation  of  the  novelty  of  it.  To  change, 
without  neceffity,  a  government  founded  upon 
uninterrupted  fucceffion,  would  argue  great  ram- 

nefs 
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nefs  and  temerity.     And,  though  the   falvation 
of  the  people  does  not  wholly  depend  upon  the 
lawful  vocation  of  their  paftors,  any  doubts,  as 
to  the  validity  of  their  miniftrations.  muft  ever 
be  confidered  as  affording  much  matter  of  anxiety 
to  timorous  minds,  which  it  is  proper  to  obviate 
by  convincing  them  that   their  ecclefiaftical  fu- 
periors  hold  their  authority  of  Chrift  alone,  who 
ordained  them  as  the  minifters  of  his  word  and 
facraments."       This    Epifcopal     authority,   on 
which  the  good  Father  lays  fo  much  flrefs,  when 
arrogated  as  a  divine   right,    is,  however,    the 
vaineft  and  molt  futile  of  all  pretentions.     Al- 
lowing the  diftinclion  between  bifhops  and  pref- 
byters  to  be  fufRciently  afcertained,  does  it  follow 
that  the  plan,   originally  formed   to  diffufe  the 
knowledge  of  Chriftianity  in  the  world,  and  which 
was,  doubtkfs,  adapted  to  the  then  fituation  of 
things,  muft  be  extended   to  all   countries,  and 
perpetuated  throughout   every  age  ?     Truth  is 
one.     But  there  may  be  various  modes  of  com- 
municating the   knowledge  of  it.     And,  though 
it  is  undoubtedly  wife  and  proper,  in  every  cafe 
of  importance,  to  make  provifion  for  a  regular 
fucceffion  of  public  inftruftors,  yet  is  it  felf  evi- 
dent that  every  man  is  entitled  to  teach  who  is 
qualified   to  teach.     And,   admitting  in   its  full 
extent,  the  claim  of  Epifcopacy  to  that  high  an- 
tiquity which  it  is  fo   eager  to  challenge,  to  af- 

fert 
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fert  that  thofe  only,  who  are  epifcopally  ordained, 
have  a  right  to  teach  the  truths  of  Chriftianity, 
is  as  ridiculous  and  abfurd  as  it  would  be  to 
maintain,  that  a  profeffor  of  mathematics  only  is 
entitled  to  teach  the  principles  of  geometry. 

To  Pere  Le  Courayer,  doubtlefs,  thefe  plain 
and  fimple  maxims  would  have  appeared  fraught 
w7ith  temerity  and  danger.  Still,  however,  the 
learned  Father  was  far  from  rifmg  to  the  proper 
flandard  of  orthodoxy  on  this  head.  And  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture  by  what  falvo  this  excel- 
lent man  was  able  to  reconcile  the  comparative 
freedom  and  liberality  of  his  fentiments,  on  this 
and  various  other  points,  with  a  confeientious 
regard  to  that  indefectible  authority  of  the 
church  which  he  himfelf  admits  and  maintains, 
or  indeed  with  any  authority  at  all.  If  he  con- 
ceived himfelf  entitled  to  ufe  his  own  reafon  and 
underflanding  in  forming  his  opinions  on  thefe 
fubje&s,  and  to  receive  as  juft  and  true  thofe 
decifions  only  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  fo, 
furely  all  other  Chriftians  mull  have  an  equal 
right  to  the  fame  liberty  :  and  it  is  in  vain  for 
the  church  to  claim  an  authority  to  command, 
when  none  are  under  an  obligation  to  obey. 
The  right  of  private  judgment,  if  once  admitted, 
is  evidently  fubveriive  of  the  very  foundation 
of  ecclehadical  authority;  of  winch  the  council 
of  Trent  was  doubtlefs  perfe&lv  aware,  when  in 

fuch 
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Rich  peremptory  terms  it  forbade  and  condemned 
the  exercife  of  it.  "  Prasterea,  ad  coercenda 
petulantia  ingenia,  decernit  (fynodus)  ut  nemo, 
fuse  prudential  innixus,  in  rebus  fidei  &  morum, 
ad  sedificationem  doftrinae  Chriftianas  pertinen- 
tium,  facram  Scripturam  ad  fuos  fenfus  contor- 
quens  ;  contra  eum  fenfum,  quern  tenuit  &  tenet 
Sanfta  Mater  Ecclefia,  cujus  eft  judicare  de 
vero  fenfu  Sc  interpretatione  Scripturarum  fanc- 
tarum,  ipfam  Scripturam  facram  interpretari  au- 
deat." 

And  refpecling  the  power  of  the  keys,  of 
which  the  learned  Father  fpeaks  fo  freely,  or 
rather  contemptuoufly,  as  to  fay,  that  if  excom- 
munication isinflifted  by  the  Pope  himfelf  with- 
out reafon,  the  Pope  himfelf  is  the  fchifmatic, 
the  fame  general  council  has  fhamelefsly  de- 
creed, "  Si  quis  dixerit  facerdotes  qui  in  peccato 
mortali  funt,  poteftatem  ligandi  &  folvendi  non 
habere  anathema  fit  !"' 

The  amazing  diverfity  of  fentiments  which  the 
catholic  church  exhibits,  notwithftanding  the 
boailed  unity  of  the  catholic  faith,  is  ftrikingly 
apparent,  if  we  contrail  the  declarations  of  Pere 
Le  Courayer  with  the  declarations  of  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  whofe  famous  affertion  refpecling 
the  plenitude  of  the  Papal  power  it  is  impofiible 
to  read  without  aftonifhment ;  and  beyond  which 
it  may  be  fafely  affirmed  that  human  abfurdity 

and 
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and  impiety  can  no  farther  go.  "  Non  folum 
in  decretis  ftdei  errare  non  poteft  fummus  ponti- 
fex,  fed  neque  in  prseceptis  raorum  quae  toti 
ecclefiae  praefcribuntur. — Si  Papa  erraret  prse- 
cipiendo  vitia,  vel  prohibendo  virtutes,  tenere- 
tur  ecclefiae  credere  vitia  effe  bona,  &:  virtutes 
malas,  nifi  vellet  contra  confcientiam  peccare." 

It  is  fcarcely  necefTary  to  notice  fome  of  ths 
fucceeding  articles  of  this  confeflion,  as  they 
relate  to  points  of  controverfy,  which  the  vene- 
rable writer  very  juftly  confiders  as  mere  verbal 
difputes — fuch  as  the  number  of  the  facraments, 
the  nature  of  j unification  by  faith  and  the  merit 
of  good  works.  It  is  of  little  importance,  as  he 
obferves,  what  terms,  are  employed,  provided 
that  faith  and  good  works  are  made  the  grand 
condiments  of  the  Chriftian  character.  The  bap- 
tifm  of  infants  he  feems  rather  to  acquiefce  in 
than  to  approve,  "  as  an  antient  and  allowable, 
though  perhaps  not  fcriptural  practice."  But  the 
baptifm  of  infants  probably  originated  in  the  high 
ideas  entertained  in  antient  times  of  the  patria 
•potejlas  ;  and  if  whole  houfeholds,  as  we  are  af- 
iured,  were  baptized  in  confequence  of  the  con- 
verfion  of  the  mafter  of  the  family,  the  children 
furely  rauft  be  included  in  this  defcription. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  facrament  of  the  Eucbarift, 
he  acknowledges  that  every  article  of  the  Chrif. 
tian    doclrine   hath    undergone   alteration,    and 

none 
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none  more  fo  than  this.  "  Chrift,  in  giving  the 
bread  and  wine  as  the  memorial  of  his  pafiion  and 
death,  declared  them  to  be  his  body  and  blood. 
On  this  figurative  expreffion  is  founded  the  doc- 
trine of  tranfubftantiation.  If,"  continues  he, 
4;  it  had  been  faid  that  this  change  approved 
itfelf  to  the  eye  of  faith,  which  after  the  con- 
fecration  of  the  elements,  faw  only  the  body  and 
blood  of  Chrift,  without  fuppofing  a  real  or 
phyfical  change  of  fubftance,  there  would  in  this 
have  been  nothing  contrary  to  reafon,  or  which 
ought  to  have  occafioned  the  leaft  difpute.  But 
in  matters  of  fafth,  the  marvellous  is  ahvay  affect- 
ed, and  the  marvellous  itfelf  has  no  charms  for 
the  multitude,  but  in  proportion  to  its  contrariety 
to  reafon  and  common  fenfe."  "  Auffi  cette  opi- 
nion," fays  he, 6*  n'a  t-elle  pris  nailTahce,  que  dans 
des  fiecles  d'ignorance  et  de  tenebres.  Jufque- 
la  on  s'ctoit  contente  de  croire  qu'en  recevant 
1'euchariftie,  on  recevoit  le  corps  et  le  fang  de 
Jtfus  Chrift,  mais  fans  determiner  de  quelle  ma- 
niere  on  le  recevoit :  ou  plutot  perfuades  que 
la  grace,  ne  drtruit  point  la  nature  on  recevoit 
le  pain  et  le  vin;  et  on  ne  doutoit  pas  qu'en  les 
recevant, on  ne  recut  Jtfus  Chrift  lui  meme  parce- 
qu'il  fe  communique  fous  les  fymboles  d'une 
maniere  ineffable  et  toute  fpirituelle."  It  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  the  good  Father  himfelf 
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marvellous,  which  he  fo  feverely  cenfures  in  the 
multitude.  Of  fo  difficult  attainment  is  the 
fcience  of  felf-knowledge  !  Thefe  high-flown  ex- 
preffions  are  certainly  not  the  language  of  a  man 
who  believed  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  to 
be  a  memorial,  and  nothing  more  than  a  memorial 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift.  And  afterwards, 
in  defending  or  rather  apologizing  for  the  prac- 
tice of  adminiitering  the  facrament  in  one  kind 
only,  he  fays,  "  Puifque  les  proteftans  croient 
que  Jefus  Chrift  n'eft  recu  que  fpirituellement 
dans  TEuchariftie,  il  femble  qu'il  foit  indifferent 
de  le  recevoir  ou  fous  une  efpece  ou  fous  toutes 
les  deux;  puifqu'une  prefence  fpirituelle  eft 
abfolument  indivifible;  et  qu'on  ne  peut  rece- 
voir Jefus  Chrift  en  recevant  le  pain  ou  le  vin, 
fans  le  recevoir  tout  entier." 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  that  he  ad- 
mitted, in  fome  general  and  indefinable  fenfe,  a 
real  prefence  of  Chrift  in  the  facrament;  and  on 
this  point,  as  well  as  refpeBing  the  dogma  of  the 
Trinity,  he  could  not  wholly  diveft  himfelf  of 
the  idea  of  a  fomewhat  myftical  and  marvellous. 

The  fentiments  of  Pere  Le  Courayer,  with 
regard  to  the  articles  of  auricular  confeffion, 
penances,  and  indulgencies,  are  as  rational  and 
liberal  as  can  in  any  degree  confift  with  the  moft 
general  acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  the 
church.     In  antient  times,  when  great  offenders 

were 
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were  excommunicated  or  excluded  from  the  ge- 
neral body  of  Chriftians,  on  account  of  their 
mifconduct,  they  could  not  be  reftored  to  Chrif- 
tian  privileges  and  communion  without  a  public 
confeflion  of  their  crimes,  and  fuch  farther  re- 
paration and  fatisfaction  as  were  deemed  neceffary 
to  afcertain  the  reality  of  their  repentance.  But 
this,  as  he  obferves,  bears  no  analogy  to  the 
modern  practice  of  confeflion,  defcending  to  the 
minuted  faults,  and  reiterated  at  ftated  periods. 
As  to  indigencies,  though  he  maintains,  and 
indeed  very  juftly  upon  bis  principles,  that  the 
church,  by  whofe  authority  penances  were  ori- 
ginally impofed,  might,  in  particular  cafes,  alfo 
difpenfe  with  the  obfervance  of  them,  which  is 
the  primary  and  proper  meaning  of  the  term  in- 
dulgence; yet  he  allows  "  that  this  do&rine  has 
been  abufed  to  a  molt  aftoniming  degree — they 
have  been  converted  into  an  infamous  article  of 
traffic — they  have  been  the  means  of  deceiving 
and  perverting  the  people,  by  infufing  into  them 
delufive  hopes,  and  a  falfe  confidence;  and  in- 
ftead  of  promoting  their  falvation,  they  have 
contributed  to  plunge  them  into  perdition." 

"  The  article  of  images  and  relics,"  fays  the 
venerable  writer,  "  has  excited  great  divifions 
and  animornies  in  the  church.  Thofe  who  have 
treated  them  with  refpect  and  honor  have  been 
taxed  with  idolatry  ;  thofe  who  have  demolished 

them 
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them  have  been  accufed  of  irreligion  and  im- 
piety. Images  in  themfelves  are  harmlefs,  and 
may  be  converted  both  to  ufeful  and  ornamental 
purpofes ;  but  it  rauft  be  allowed  that  they  have 
been  the  occafion  of  great  abufes  and  fuperfti- 
tions.  Our  conduct  in  this  refpecl,  therefore, 
muft  be  regulated  not  fo  much  by  religious  as 
by  prudential  motives.  If  experience  proves 
the  apprehenfion  of  abufe  to  be  well-founded, 
it  juftifies  the  fupprefiion  of  this  fource  of  fu- 
perftition."  As  to  the  worfhip  and  invocation 
of  the  faints,  which  are,  as  the  venerable  Fa- 
ther obferves,  recommended  but  not  enjoined  by 
the  Catholic  church,  he  acknowledges  that,  how- 
ever allowable  and  innocent  in  themfelves,  the. 
general  practice  of  the  people  is  grofsly  fuper- 
ftitious,  and  differs  little  from  the  worfhip  which 
the  heathens  paid  to  their  tutelary  deities.  "  The 
Proteftants.  indeed,"  fays  he,  M  preten3  that  this 
worfhip  is  ftritlly  and  properly  idolatrous,  as 
giving  that  honour  to  created  beings  which  is 
due  only  to  the  Creator — that  in  the  ftate  of  un- 
certainty in  which  we  muft  ever  remain,  whether 
they  fo  much  as  hear  our  prayers,  it  is  abfurd; 
and  that  as  we  have  neither  example  nor  precept 
for  this  practice  in  the  word  of  God,  it  is  un- 
fcriptural."  And  it  were  much  to  be  wifhed,  the 
good    Father   had    fpared   himfelf    that    labour 

which 
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which  he  has  in  vain  employed  in  vindicating  it 
from  thefe  imputations. 

The  cuftom  of  reciting  divine  fervice  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  Pere  Le  Courayer  allows  to  be 
a  practice,  whatever  may  be  urged  in  favor  of 
its  univerfality  or  antiquity,  wholly  indefenfible, 
and  manifeftly  contrary  to  general  edification. 
Agreeably  to  his  leading  principles,  however, 
he  tells  us,  "  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  rend  the 
bofom  of  the  church  by  a  fchifm,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  reforming  an  abufe,  which,  great  as  it  is, 
will  not  authorize  a  violation  of  the  unity  of 
Chriftian  fellowfhip."  The  fame  reafoning 
he  applies  to  various  pofitive  rites  and  inftitu- 
tions  of  the  Romifh  church,  which  he  confeffes 
to  have  no  virtue  or  efficacy  in  themfelves,  and 
which  are  praftifed  only,  or  chiefly  in  fubmiflion 
to  the  authority  by  which  they  are  enjoined. — 
The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  is  a  pofitive  injunc- 
tion of  this  nature;  but  founded,  as  the  venera- 
ble Father  thinks,  on  better  grounds  than  many 
others.  "  The  motive,"  fays  he,  ts  which  in- 
fluenced the  church  to  eftablifh  this  regulation, 
was,  no  doubt,  pure  and  laudable;  fince  it  was 
no  other  than  to  detach  them  more  from  the 
world,  to  render  them  more  affiduous  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  various  duties,  and  more  intent 
upon  the  inftruQion.and  edification  of  the  faith- 
ful committed  to  their  care.     The  effects  have, 
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indeed,  by  no  means  correfponded  with  thefe 
pious  views,  and  the  very  ftrictnefs  and  feverity 
of  the  regulation  have  been  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing greater  and  more  pernicious  diforders 
than  thofe  which  it  was  the  object  of  this  celi- 
bacy to  prevent. 

Laftly,  the  venerable  Father  declares  his  fen- 
timents  as  to  the  lawfulnefs  of  the  monadic 
vows,  which  he  thinks  the  Protectants  have, 
without  fufheient  reafon,  condemned  as  ram 
and  prefumptuous :  though  the  Catholics,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  admits,  have  unduly  ele- 
vated them  to  the  rank  of  the  higheft  and  mod 
exalted  acls  of  virtue.  ';  If  there  is,"  fays  he, 
"  rafhnefs  and  prefumption  in  taking  thefe  vows, 
moved  only  by  fome  tranfient  feelings  of  devo- 
tion, thofe  are  not  chargeable  with  the  fame 
faults  who  act  from  mature  confideration,  and 
after  a  fufficient  time  of  trial." — "  En  le  faifant, 
il  n"y  auroit  rien  que  de  pieux,  et  d'eftimable 
dans  une  vocation  qui  eloigne  une  infinite  de 
tentations,  que  ne  laifTe  prefque  aucun  objet  ca- 
pable de  fournir  de  l'aliment  aux  paffions,  et  qui 
en  tcartant  la  vue  des  pompes  et  des  vanites  du 
mondc,  et  en  delivrant  de  fes  folicitudes,  ceux 
cui  s'en  font  retires  peutleur  procurer  des  moy- 
ehs  plus  facile  d'allcr  a  Cieu,  et  doperer  leur 
falut  en  paix."  If,  however,  this  mode  of  life 
be  not  abfolutely  unlawful,  it  muft  be  confefled 

much 
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much  lefs  laudable  and  ufeful  than  that  which  is 
{pent  in  the  world  in  a  courfe  of  virtuous  action  ; 
riling  habitually  fuperior  to  temptation,  though 
continually  expofed  to  it. 

In  conclusion,  the  venerable  writer,  after  hav- 
ing fully  declared  his  fentiments  refpectin<r  the 
great  truths  of  religion,  thinks  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  explain  himfelf  as  to  the  proper  means  of 
conducting  men  to  the  knowledge  of  truth.  And 
here  the  excellence  nnd  benevolence  of  his  heart 
are  difplayed  in  the  moft  (hiking  and  beautiful 
colours.  Hearken,  ye  Froteftant  bigots  !  blufh 
and  be  confounded  at  the  comparifon  of  your 
own  wretched  and  malignant  prejudices,  with  the 
generous  and  enlarged  ideas,  the  noble  and  ani- 
mated language  of  this  Popijh  Priejl.  s;  I  know, 
fays  he,  but  two  methods  which  can  be  employed 
for  the  purpofe  of  propagating  truth,  perfuafion 
and  perfecution.  As  to  the  latter,  nothing  ap- 
pears to  me  more  contrary  to  the  maxims  of 
reafon  or  of  religion.  Violence  is  lefs  calculated 
to  advance  the  caufe  of  religion  than  to  infpire 
an  averfion  to  it.  Having  no  tendency  to  en- 
lighten the  understanding,  it  can  anfwer  no 
purpofe,  but  to  make  men  either  libertines  or 
hypocrites,  and  perhaps  both.  In  effect,  fince 
religion  confifts  only  in  a  voluntary  acquiefcence 
in  the  truths  which  reafon  and  revelation  incul- 
cate, and  in  a  free  and  chearful   fubmiflion  to 
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what  God  has  enjoined,  it  is  evidently  inconfiftent 
with  the  very  nature  of  it  to  pretend  to  fubjeft, 
without  informing  the  mind.  A  blind  fubmifiion 
of  the  will  is  as  favourable  to  error  as  to  truth; 
and  violence  certainly  cannot  enlighten  the  un- 
derftanding,  for  it  has  no  argument  to  propofe. 
And  fince  the  men  who  employ  force  are  fre- 
quently lefs  enlightened  than  the  men  upon  whom 
force  is  employed,  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that 
a  fubmiffion  extorted  by  ignorance  from  know- 
ledge can  either  be  agreeable  to  the  divine  will, 
or  conducive  to  eternal  falvation.  If  then  a  blind 
or  timid  fubmiffion  of  the  underftanding  is  a  fpe- 
cies  of  faith  which  will  juftify  no  man,  and  if 
violence  is  inadequate  to  the  production  of  a 
more  enlightened  or  rational  faith,  what  other 
mode  of  conducing  men  to  truth  remains  but 
perfuafion  ?  which  operates  in  different  ways 
agreeably  to  the  different  difpofitions  and  capa- 
cities of  men ;  and  by  which  means  Chriftianity 
was  originally  diffufed,  and  by  which  means  only 
the  knowledge  and  belief  of  it  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferved  and  perpetuated.  From  penal  ftatutes, 
equally  deftitute  of  argument  and  information, 
what  can  be  expected  but  the  converfion  of 
cowards  into  hypocrites  and  zealots  into  martyrs. 
Toleration  then  has  the  united  fanclion  of  reafon 
and  religion  :  and  to  urge  the  civil  inconveni- 
ences that  may  poffibly  refult  from  it.  and  which 
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indeed  bear  no  companion  with  thofe  which  flow 
from  perfecution,  is  futile  and  ridiculous,  when 
oppofed  to  the  tranfcendent  claims  of  truth, 
equity  and  juftice." 

In  fupport  of  thefe  truly  catholic  and  Chriftian 
fentiments,  may  be  cited  the  memorable  words 
of  La&antius,  as  they  ftand  in  the  declaration  of 
Pere  Le  Courayer — words  which  deferve  to  be 
infcribed  in  letters  of  gold,  and  to  be  engraven 
in  indelible  characters  upon  every  heart.  "  De- 
fendenda  religio  non  occidendo  fed  monendo  j 
non  faevitia  fed  patientia;  non  fcelere  fed  fide. 
Nihil  enim  eft  tarn  voluntarium  quam  religio,  in 
qua  fi  animus  facrificantis  averfus  eft,  jam  fub- 
Jata}  jam  nulla  eft  !" 
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ESSAY     V. 

EXAMEN  OF  THE   KING  OF  PRUSSIA'S   REFLEC- 
TIONS ON  RELIGION. 

±\s  a  ftriking  counterpart  to  the  religious 
confeffion  of  the  celebrated  Pere  Le  Courayer, 
it  will  now  not  be  improper  to  enter  upon  the 
examination  of  a  fyftem  of  faith,  if  fuch  it  may 
be  filled,  of  a  very  oppofite  nature  and  tendency 
indeed,  but  not  lefs  remote  from  the  truth,  and 
far  more  inimical  to  the  general  interefts  of  vir- 
tue and  happinefs. 

The  royal  philofopher    of  Sans    Souci    fets 
out,  like  Pere   Le  Courayer,  with   an  explicit 
avowal  of  his  firm  belief  of  One  Supreme  Ori- 
ginal   Intelligent   Caufe    of  all    Things.      "  Le 
monde    entier,"    fays  he,"  prouve   cette   intelli- 
gence.    II  ne  faut  qu'ouvrir  les  yeux  pour  s'cn 
convaincre.     Les   fins  que  la  nature,  s'eft  pro- 
poses dans  fes  ouvrages,  fe  manifeftent  fi  evi- 
demment,   qu'on  eft  force  de    reconnoitre   une 
Caufe    Souveraigne  &:  Superieurement    Intelli- 
gente  qui  y  prefide  neceffairement.     Pour  peu 
qu'on  foit  de  bonne  foi  il  eft  impoftible  de  fe  re- 
fufer  a  cette  verite."     He  then  proceeds  to  dif- 
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cufs  the  queftion,  Whether  religion  is  not  the 
proper  fubject  of  human  inveitigation  ?  And 
upon  this  point  he  advances  many  arguments  in 
favour  of  free  enquiry,  with  a  liberality  of  fenti- 
ment  which  would  do  honor  to  any  man,  but 
•which  juftly  excite  our  admiration  as  well  as 
approbation,  when  we  confidcr  them  as  the  fenti- 
ments  of  a  monarch  pofiefied  of  defpotic  autho- 
rity. ts  Plus  on  examine  la  verite  plus  on  la 
connoit.  L'examcn  &  l'attention,  font  une  pri- 
ere  naturelle  que  nous  fefons  a.  Dieu,  pour  nous 
porter  a  d^courvir  la  verite.  Si  la  religion  Chre- 
tienne  eft  veritable,  Texamen  nous  fortifiera  dans 
fa  croyance.  Si  clle  ell  faufle,  quel  bonheur  pour 
nous  fortir  de  lerfeur.  Ce  que  nous  croyons 
par  prtjuge  pent  etre  faux  ou  veritable,  Sc 
nous  ne  devons  croire  qu'il  eft  Tun  ou  l'autre 
qu'apres  un  ferieux  examen.  Non-feulement  cet 
examen  eft  utile  puifqu'il  peut  nous  dctromper, 
fi  nous  fommes  dans  une  faufTe  religion,  et  nous 
allermir  fi  nous  fommes  dans  une  veritable,  mais 
de  plus  cet  examen  eft  ncceffaire  et  indifpenfable, 
car  nous  n'avons  rien  que  nous  intereffe  tant  que 
l'eternite,  Dans  les  affaires  de  confequence,  on 
veut  rendre  raifon  de  fa  conduite,  on  ne  veut 
pas  agir  par  hazard.  Pourquoi  ferons  nous  moins 
exafts  en  matiere  de  religion?  Celui  qui  eft 
dans  l'erreur  et  bonne  foi  et  qui  n'a  pas  les 
moyens  d'en  fortir,  doit   efperer  en  la  bouts  de 
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Dieu;  mais  celui-la  doit  trembler  qui  demeure 
dans  l'erreur  parcequ'il  ne    veut  pas   s'eclairer 
faute  de  foins  et  de   diligence.      S'il  y  a  unc 
veritable  religion  il  faut  avoir  bien  peu  de  juf- 
tefle  d'efprit  et  etre  bien  infenfible  au  plaifir  et 
a  la  douleur,  pour  ne  pas  examiner  une  fois  la 
religion  avec  toute  l'attention  dont  on  eft  cap- 
able.    Cet  examen   eft   neceffaire;  il  n'eft  pas 
pofiible  qu'on  n'en  retire  aucun  avantage  con- 
fiderable  car  la  verite  ne  craint  point  1'examen." 
Thus    far  the  royal  moralift  may  be  accom- 
panied by  every  rational  friend  of  religion,  with 
fatisfaftion  and  pleafure.     But  when  he  farther 
proceeds   to    explain  the   nature  of  the  proofs 
which  the  true   religion  ought  to  exhibit,  it  is 
advifeable  to  paufe.   He  infifts,  in  the  firft  place, 
44  that  thefe  proofs  fhould  not   be  of  doubtful 
nature.     As  religion  is  itfelf  a  matter  of  high 
importance,  and  which  demands  our  utmoft  cir- 
cumfpe£tion,  the  proofs  by  which  it  is  attended 
ought  to   be  clear,    convincing   and   obvious." 
44  If,"  fays  he,  4S  the  religion  which  you  offer  to 
my  acceptance  has  no  other  evidence  than  fuch 
as  is  common  to  other  religions,  equivocal,  un- 
certain, and  of  abftrufe  and  difficult  difcuffion,  I 
have  reafon  not  only  to  diftruft,  but  abfolutely 
to  reje£l  it.    If  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  I  fhould 
honour  him  by  a  particular  mode  of  worfhip,  his 
goodnefs,  and  even  his  juftice  are  engaged  to 
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manifeft  it  clearly  to  me.     This  is  an  incontro- 
vertible truth ;  for  it  is  deduced  from  the  nature 
of  God  himfelf,  of  which  goodnefs  is  an  effen- 
tial  attribute.     Can  I  impute  to  him  the  cruelty 
of  with-holding  the  clear  proofs  of  his  will  to  me 
who  am  fubmiffively  difpofed  to  follow  it;  who 
enquire  and  examine  merely  to  afcertain  what  is 
truth ;  and  from  the  apprehenfion  of  receiving 
the  delufions  of  men  as  divine  truths,  or  of  re- 
jecting divine  truths  as  human  delufions?"     This 
reafoning,  plaufible  as  it  may  appear  in  fpecula- 
tion,  difcovers  great  inattention  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  Divine  Being  actually  manifefts  him- 
felf  to  mankind,  and  of   thofe  analogies  upon 
which  we  form  our  ideas  of  the  perfe&ion  of  the 
divine  nature.     That  goodnefs  or  benevolence, 
as  well  as  wifdom  and  power,  is  an  efTential  attri- 
bute of  God,  the  great  preponderance  of  happinefs 
jn  the  univerfe,  and  the  apparent  tendency  of  the 
general  conftitution  of  things  to  melioration  and 
improvement,  evidently  prove.     But  as   we  are 
compelled    to    confefs  that   this   conftitution  of 
things  in  many  refpecls  differs  very  widely  from 
what  might  have   been  previoufly  expected  by 
human   reafon,   or  rather  human   ignorance,  to 
proceed  from  an  omnipotent  and  perfect  being, 
it  ought  furely  to  teach  us  caution  in  pronounc- 
ing what,  in  particular  or  definite  eircumftances, 
the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  Deity  abfolutely 
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require.  That  vice  mould  be  fo  frequently  in 
this  life  connecled  with  happinefs,  and  virtue  with 
mifery ;  and  that  the  virtuous  fhould  even  be 
fuffered,  in  certain  fituations,  to  incur  the  ex- 
tremity of  miferyas  the  neceffary  confequence 
of  their  virtue,  is,  however,  acknowledged  to  be, 
of  all  the  exceptions  againft  the  general  fyftem 
of  providence,  incomparably  the  moft  embar- 
rafiing;„^nd  we  are  naturally  led  to  connect  the 
prefent  with  a  future  ftate  of  exigence  as  the  only 
mode  of  folving  this  grand  objection.  But.  then, 
it  muft  be  confeffed  that  this  is  little  better  than 
an  arbitrary  conjecture,  probable  enough,  in- 
deed, to  excite  our  hope,  but  not  to  warrant  a 
permanent  and  rational  belief:  for  it  is  corrobo* 
rated  by  no  collateral  evidence  of  real  weight  and 
folidity,  and  it  plainly  ftands  oppofed  to  the  moft 
obvious  and  finking  phenomena  of  nature.  A 
revelation,  then,  is  neceffary  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain this  grand  truth,  which  forms  the  very  bafis 
of  religion;  and,  without  the  knowledge  and  be- 
lief of  which,  the  difference  between  Deifm  and 
Atheifm  is  merely  fpeculative.  Such  a  revela- 
tion Chriftianity  profeffes  to  be ;  and  we  are  not 
only  permitted,  but  invited  to  inveftigate  the 
proofs  of  its  divine  original. 

"  Thefe  proofs,"  fays  the  philofophical  mo- 
narch of  Pruffia,  "  ought  not  to  be  in  the  leafc 
degree  doubtful,"  Not  doubtful!  Does5  then,  this 
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royal  philofopher  mean,  that  the  evidence  of  a 
divine  revelation  ought  to  be  fo  forcible  and  link- 
ing, that  it  fhould  be  morally  impofftble  for  any- 
one, to  whom  it  was  propounded,  to  refufe  his 
affent?  But  this  is  neither  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  man,  nor  to  the  analogy  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment. Why  fhould  we  expeft,  or,  indeed,  de- 
fire  Rich  evidence  as  would,  in  effect,  preclude 
man  from  the  exercife  of  his  rational  and  intel- 
lectual powers;  fuch  overpowering  evidence  as 
would  fix  his  attention,  totally  and  exclufively, 
to  the  joys  or  fufferings  of  a  future  Mate,  and 
render  him  obvioufly  incapable  of  tailing  the  en- 
joyments, or  of  attending  to  the  neceflary  con- 
cerns of  the  prefent  mortal  and  tranfitory  life? 

Alfo,  if  any  degree  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  in 
the  evidence  of  a  divine  revelation,  be  deemed 
incompatible  with  the  goodnefs  and  juflice  of 
God.  much  more  any  degree  of  favor  and  par- 
tiality in  the  communication  of  it.  A  divine  re- 
velation, then,  ought  to  be  extended  over  the 
whole  world,  and  literally  preached  to  every 
creature.  And,  if  this  is  admitted,  we  may  with 
equal  reafon  demand  that  a  perfctt  equality  be 
eftablilhed  in  all  other  refpecls,  phyfical  and 
moral;  or,  that  the  very  fame  advantages,  in  the 
very  fame  degree,  mail  be  enjoyed  by  creatures 
participating  in  the  fame  common  nature.  But 
why  any  diftinction  of  orders  in  nature?  or  why 
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fhould  not  an  equality  of  happinefs  be  efta- 
blifhed  amongft  the  different  orders  of  being  in 
nature  ?  and,  when  eftablifhed,  why  fhould  it 
not  be  increafed,  and  extended? 

If  we  are  compelled  ultimately  to  acknowledge 
our  ignorance  and  inadequacy  of  comprehenfion, 
why  fcruple  this  avowal  in  the  firft  inftance  ? 
And,  inftead  of  pronouncing  with  that  proud 
pofitivity,  fo  incongruous  with  the  limited  views 
of  man,  what  degree  of  evidence  a  divine  reve- 
lation ought  to  be  accompanied  with,  it  is  furely 
far  more  reafonable  to  enquire  what  degree  of 
evidence  it  is  actually  accompanied  with.  And, 
if  that  evidence  arifes  to  probability  merely,  we 
certainly  are  not  authorized  by  any  principle  of 
reafon  to  reject  it  on  pretence  that  it  is  incon- 
(iftent  with  the  divine  goodnefs  to  offer  any  proof 
lefs  than  abfolute  certainty.  It  may,  without 
much  hazard,  be  afferted  that  a  great  majority  of 
thofe  who  have  examined  the  evidences  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  devoid  of  previous  prejudices  againft,  or 
of  a  predetermination  to  yield  to  no  evidence 
ihort  of  demonftration,  have  been  convinced  of 
the  high  probability  that  this  religion  is  of  divine 
original;  and,  upon  this  probability,  it  is  right 
and  reafonable  to  act,  even  if  it  were  attended 
wTith  many  more  doubts  and  difficulties  than  thofe 
which  actually  arife  from,  or  which  are  truly 
and  infeparably  connected  with  it. 

The 
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The  re&itude  and  propriety  of  thefe  abftrac\ 
reafonings  being  admitted,  we  may  with  more 
advantage  enter  into  the  confideration  of  the 
fpecinc  objections,  urged  by  the  royal  fceptic  in 
oppofition  to  the  evidence  actually  adduced  in 
iupport  of  Chriftianity,  and  which,  contrary  to 
the  ufual  practice  of  inftdels  in  this  country,  he 
flates  with  that  open  ingenuoufnefs  which  feems 
to  have  conftituted  a  leading  feature  in  his  ge- 
neral  character. 

It  is  material  to  remark  that  the  king  of  Pruf- 

o 

fia,  though  he  appears  perfectly  fenfible  that 
numberlefs  corruptions  have  been  introduced 
into  the  popular  fyftem  of  Chriftianity,  has  never 
given  himfelf  the  trouble  to  afcertain  with  accu- 
racy in  what  thofe  corruptions  really  confift. 
This  is  the  caufe  of  great  confufion  and  incon- 
fiftency  in  his  reafonings  :  for,  as  his  objections 
are  chiefly  levelled  againft  thefe  bafe  and  fpu- 
rious  additions  to  Chriftianity,  the  pure  unadul- 
terated fyftem  itfelf  remains  not  only  uninjured 
but  untouched.  He  even  urges  thofe  very  ab- 
lurdities  as  arguments  againft  Chriftianity  which 
he  himfelf  el fewhere  exprefsly  reprobates  as  the 
inventions  of  prieft craft,  feeking  to  eftablifh  its 
dominion  on  the  bafis  of  human  ignorance,  fu- 
perftition  and  folly.  "  N'eft  il  pas  fuprenant,'' 
fays  he,  "  de  voir  dans  la  religion  des  perfonncs 
d'un  bon  fens  en  toute  autre   chofe  tomber  de 
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fang-froid  dans  des  impertinences,  s'habiller  de 
certaine  facon,  faire  des  tours,  des  demi-tours, 
babiller  tout  haut,  et  puis  tout  bas ;  badiner  avec 
un  morceau  de  pain,  tantot  le  montrez  tantot  le 
cacher,  enfuite  le  manger;  monter  fur  un  autel, 
defcendre,  remonter,  faire  des  gefles,  tantot  lents, 
tantot  prompts."  Surely  the  monarch  will  not 
attempt  to  perfuade  us  that  any  thing,  like  this 
fpiritual  mummery,  is  countenanced  by  Chrifti- 
anity,  or  by  the  example  of  the  firft  teachers  of 
Chriftianity.  Why  is  this  ridicule,  therefore,  to 
be  applied  as  a  teft  of  its  truth?  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  St.  Paul  or  St.  Peter  were  accuftomed 
to  make  upon  any  occafion  either  "  des  tours" 
or  "  des  demi-tours." 

It  is  true  that  they  were  reproached  by  certain 
philofophers  as  vain  babblers,  but  they  are  not 
faid  "  babiller  tout  haut  et  puis  tout  bas ;"  nor 
were  they  charged  by  the  wife  men  of  Athens 
with  making  "  des  geftes  tantot  lents  tantot 
prompts." — "  Jefus  Chrilt  n'a  enfeigne  aucun 
dogmc  de  religion.  Jamais  il  n'a  preche  le  mi- 
racle de  fa  naiiTance,  il  n'a  jamais  parle  de  la 
Trinite  des  facramens,  du  p^che  original.  Voila 
pourtant  les  quatre  point  fondementaux  de  la 
religion  Chretienne."  His  majefty  mult  mean, 
of  the  popular  fyftem  of  Chriftianity;  for  if 
thefe  doBtines  are  not  to  be  found  in  fcripture, 

they 
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they    certainly   conftitute    no    part   of  genuine 
Chriftianity. 

Again,  fpeaking  of  the  Catholic  church,  and 
of  its  arrogant  pretenfions  to  infallibility,  he 
fays,  "  Le  progres  de  l'eglife  ell  tout  humain. 
On  a  d'abord  impofe  par  un  exterieur  definte- 
terefie.  Quand  les  rois  fe  font  fait  Chretiens, 
c'eft  alors  que  l'eglife  eft  devenue  puiflante. 
Enfin  l'eglife  s'eft  empare  de  Rome,  et  fe  fiatte 
d'avoir  droit  de  commander  a  1'univers."  For 
the  extravagancies  of  the  church,  then,  Chrifti- 
anity  cannot  be  refponfible  ;  the  monarch  himfelf 
being  appealed  to  as  the  judge.  ''•  Les  plus 
anciens  peres  de  l'eglife,"  fays  the  royal  writer 
very  truly,  "  ont  introduit  dans  la  religion  Chre- 
tienne  les  erreurs  de  leur  philofophie."  And  if 
fo,  this  philofophical  monarch  would  have  em- 
ployed his  learning  and  good  fenfe  to  very  good 
purpofe,  in  difcriminating,  amidft  this  adventi- 
tious accumulation  of  errors,  the  fimple  and 
modeft  claims  of  Chriftianity,  before  he  fet  him- 
felf down  to  pen  a  philippic  again!!  it.  <s  La 
Trinite  des  Chretiens  n'eft  qu'un  refte  du  paga- 
nifme.  Les  emanations  divines  ou  plutot  les 
trois  pretendues  perfonnes  de  la  Trinite,  ne  font 
autre  chofe  que  les  divers  rapports  fous  lefquels 
les  philofophes  parmi  les  anciens  concevaient  un 
feul  et  meme  Dieu.     Platon,  qui  n'ofait  enfeig- 
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ner  publiquement  l'unite  d'un  Dieu,  Ie  confidere 
comme  puiffant,  comme  fage,  comme  bon.  II 
en  fait  trois  de  tous  ces  trois  egard  la  puiffance, 
la  fageffe,  la  bonte.  Les  anciens  peres  qui 
etoient  tous  difciples  de  Platon  ont  porte  cette 
doclrine  dans  le  Chriftianifme  ;  et  ont  fait  trois 
perfonnes  des  trois  qualites  qui  ne  conviennent 
qu'a  un  feul  et  meme  Dieu."  But  if  this  Trinity 
was  introduced  into  Chriftianity  from  the  philo- 
fophy  of  Plato,  with  what  propriety  is  it  ftiled 
the  Chriftian  Trinity?  Or  how  can  it  be  urged 
as  an  objection  againft  that  religion  of  which  it 
is  a  grofs  and  notorious  perverfion  ? 

rt  It  is  pretended,"  fays  this  royal  theologian, 
18  that  the  firft  teachers  of  Chriftianity  fpake  with 
much  caution  and  referve  of  the  divinity  of 
Chrift,  and  of  the  holy  fpirit,  as  if  they  were  re- 
trained, from  motives  of  fhame  or  fear,  from 
divulging  the  whole  extent  of  their  commiffion. 
But,"  fays  he,  "  my  opinion  is,  that  if  they  have 
not  explicitly  afferted  this  doclrine  of  a  three- 
fold Deitv,  it  was  becaufe  the  doclrine  itfelf  was 
utterly  unknown  to  them."  So  far,  then,  as  this 
royal  philofopher,  who  now  ventures  his  repu- 
tation in  a  field  where  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
viclory,  is  engaged  in  combating  thofe  abfurdi- 
ties,  which  he  himfelf  acknowledges  to  be  ex- 
traneous to  Chriftianity,  he  cannot  furely  fup- 
pofe,   that   he   is   gaining   any  advantage  over 
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Chriftianity.  He  profefTes,  indeed,  to  lay  his 
axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree;  but  as  yet  he  has  de- 
molifhed  only  a  fmall  part  of  "  the  horrid  thorns"1 
which  impede  its  growth,  and  conceal  its  beauty. 

We  are  now  to  pafs  on  to  another  clafs  of  ob- 
jections, in  which  the  monarch  appears  more  in 
earned,  and  which,  in  his  opinion,  really  affect 
the  credit  of  the  genuine  Chriftian  fyftem ; 
though,  in  fa  ft,  not  lefs  foreign  to  the  purpofe 
than  thofe  already  considered,  as  proceeding  en- 
tirely from  erroneous  ideas  of  the  truths  incul- 
cated by  divine  revelation.  "  Ma  raifon  me  dit," 
fays  the  royal  fceptic,  "  que  Dieu  voit  tout; 
qu'il  eftpartout;  que  conferver  e'eft  agir;  que 
pour  agir  quelque  part  il  faut  y  etre;  l'aclion 
fuppofe  la  prefence.  En  un  mot  Dieu  eft  par- 
tout,  et  l'ecriture  me  dit  que  Dieu  cherche  Adam 
dans  le  Paradis  :  qu'il  appelle  Adam — cc  Adam^  ubi 
tsV*  Que  Dieu  fe  promene  dans  le  Paradis: 
que  Dieu  s'entretient  avec  le  Diable  au  fujet  de 
Job.  Ma  raifon  me  dit  que  Dieu  ne  faurait  etre 
fujet  a  aucune  paffion ;  qu'il  doit  avoir  une  pre- 
voyance  infinie,  et  qu'il  eft  eternellement  im- 
muable  :  et  religion  Chretienne  m'app'rend  que 
Dieu  parlant  a  lui  meme  dit  ces  belles  parolles  — 
Je  me  repens  d'avoir  fait  I'homme — que  fa  colere 
n'a  pas  ete  inefHcace;  qu'il  la  detruit  par  la  de- 
luge. Et  comme  il  n'avait  pas  prevu  que  les 
hommes  feraient  encore  les  memes;  qu'il  a  con- 
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ferve  une  famille  qui  en  a  produit  de  tout  fem- 
biables  aux  premiers."  In  reply  to  all  objections 
of  this  nature,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that 
Chriflianity,  though  it  undoubtedly  fuppofes  and 
implies  the  authenticity  and  divine  origin  of  the 
Jewifli  religion,  leaves  us  the  mod  extenfive  la- 
titude of  judging  as  to  thofe  particulars  which 
are  not  immediately  or  neceiTarily  connected N 
with  this  general  acknowledgment.  And  as  to 
the  account  tranfmitted  to  us  of  the  creation 
and  fall  of  man,  the  difperfion  of  mankind,  the 
general  deluge,  &c.  they  may  very  properly  be 
confidered  as  the  ancient  and  popular  traditions 
of  the  Jews,  blended,  agreeably  to  the  ftile  of 
Oriental  antiquity,  with  allegorical  and  hiero- 
glyphical  imagery,  in  which  it  is  neither  very 
eafy  nor  very  material  to  diftinguifh  what  is  fa- 
bulous from  what  is  true.  And  if  any  Chriftian 
philofopher  fhould  even  think  proper  to  reject 
thefe  remote  and  obfeure  traditions,  as  wholly 
incredible,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove,  that 
they  are  fo  connected  or  interwoven  with  the 
proper  evidence  of  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Jewifli  and  Chriftian  religions,  as  therefore  to 
render  him  liable,  in  any  degree,  to  the  charge 
of  inconfiftency :  though  vague  and  romantic 
as  they  may  be  deemed,  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  originally  founded,  like  mod  of  the  mytho- 
logical fictions  of  the  Greeks,  from  which  they 
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derive  ftrong  corroborative  evidence,  upon  real 
and  important  fafts. 

As  to  the  conference  which  God  is  reprefented 
as  holding  with  Satan  in  the  book  of  job,  with 
which  the  imagination  of  the  king  was  evidently 
impreffed  as  a  mod  ftriking  abfurdity,  for  he 
has  repeatedly  infilled  upon  it  as  wholly  contrary 
to  reafon  and  credibility,  certain  it  is  that  the 
book  of  Job  has  no  more  connection  with  Chrif- 
tianity,  or  even  with  Judaifm,  than  with  the  re- 
ligions of  Zoroafter  or  Confucius.  The  general 
defign,  however,  of  this  juftly  celebrated  relique 
of  Arabian  antiquity,  is  fo  apparent,  that  one  is 
tempted  to  fuppofe  his  Pruflian  majefty  could 
only  have  perufed  a  few  introductory  paffages  of 
the  work,  or  he  would,  unqueftionably,  have 
been  fenfible  that  this  pretended  abfurdity  is  no 
more  than  an  allegorical  ficlion.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  this  fublime  poetical  drama  is  to  vindicate 
the  ways  of  God  to  man  ;  and  the  principle  of 
evil  is  perfonified  under  the  denomination  of 
Satan,  agreeably  to  the  Oriental  mythology,  in 
order  to  obviate  the  indecorum  and  impiety  of 
afcribing  events,  apparently  contrary  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  divine  attributes,  to  the  immediate 
agency  of  God.  And  it  is  farther  remarkable, 
that  the  exiftence  of  this  evil  being,  as  a  real  in- 
telligent agent,  is  neither  an  article  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  nor  of  the  Jewifli  revelation;  that  however 
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ferioufly  it  may  have  been  believed  by  the  gene- 
rality  both  of  Jews  and  Chriftians,  it  can  claim  no 
other  credence  than  is  due  to  an  article  retained 
from  the  antient  popular  faith,  originally  founded 
doubtlels  on  the  Manichaean  principles  embraced 
by  the  philofophers  of  the  Eaft. 

"  Rien  n'eft  plus  abfurde  que  ce  que  nous  dit 
l'ecriture  de  Jefus  Chrift  qu'il  fut  tent'e  par  le 
Diable,  qui  l'emporta  fur  une  haute  montagne  et 
lui  fit  voir  toutes  les  grandeurs  de  la  terre  lui 
promettant  de  Ten  mettre  en  poffeffion,  "  Si  ca- 
dens  adoraveris  me"  Oue  pretend  on  inferer  de 
cette  tentation  ?  Si  le  Diable  connaiffait  le  fils 
de  Dieu,  il  favait  qu'il  ctait  plus  que  lui,  maitre 
de  tout  ce  qu'il  pouvait  lui  inontrer;  et  que  fes 
-offres  feraient  vaines.  S'il  ne  le  connailTait  pas, 
on  eft  le  merite  du  fils  de  Dieu  qui  eft  Dieu  lui- 
meme,  de  refufer  les  dons  du  Diable,  et  de  ne 
point  fuccomber  a  la  faibleffe.  lui  qui  eft  le  prin- 
cipe  de  la  vertu  ?  Ce  trait  de  l'ecnture  eft  bien 
extravagant."  Extravagant  indeed,  ifreftrained 
to  the  literal  acceptation.  But  it  is  ftrange  that 
the  king  mould  never  have  been  informed  that 
the  phrafe  "  Of  the  fpirit,"  faiw.wnuftjhs,  mani- 
feftly  denotes  that  thefe  unheard  of  prodigies  are 
merely  the  particulars  of  an  imaginary  or  fcenical 
reprefentation,  exaftly  fimilar  to  thofe  emblema- 
tic and  premonitory  vifions  of  the  antient  pro- 
phets, which  the  Jews  were  never  abfurd  enough 
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10  miftake  for  real  facts;  and  of  which  Maimo- 
nides  fays,  "  Know,  therefore,  that  as  in  an  ordi- 
nary dream,  a  man  thinks  that  he  hath  been  in 
this  or  in  that  country,  and  hath  performed  fuch 
or  fuch  aclions;  even  fo  it  is  with  the  prophetical 
parables  as  to  what  the  prophets  fee  or  do  in  a 
prophetic  vifion.  For  whatfoever  thofe  parables 
inform  us  concerning  any  action  the  prophet  doth, 
or  concerning  the  fpace  of  time  between  one 
action  and  another,  or  going  from  one  place  to 
another;  all  this  is  to  be  underfiood  fymbolically : 
neither  are  thefe  aflions  real  to  fenfe.  And  be- 
caufe  this  was  perfectly  well  known,  it  was  not 
neceffary,  in  the  rehearfing  of  every  particularity, 
to  reiterate  that  it  paffed  in  a  prophetical  vifion. 
But  now  the  vulgar  think  that  all  fuch  actions, 
journies,  queftions,  and  anfwers,  were  really  and 
fenfibly  performed ;  though,  as  he  proceeds  to 
demonilrate,  contrary  to  the  plaineft  reafon  and 
the  authority  of  all  Jewifh  antiquity." 

It  may  certainly  with  as  much  plaufibility  be 
maintained,  that  St.  John  fpeaks  of  a  real  fatt, 
when  he  declares  he  was  carried  away  in  the  fpirit^ 
by  anangel,  to  the  fummit  of  a  great  and  high 
mountain;  where  he  faw  that  great  city,  the  holy 
Jerufalem,  defcending  out  of  heaven  from  God. 
Or  the  prophet  Ezekiel,when  he  tells  us  that  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  ftrong  upon  him,  and  that 
he  was  carried  away  in  the  power  cflbefprrit,  to  the 
K  3  river 
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river  of  Chebar,  where  he  beheld  in  vifion  the 
glory  of  the  God  of  Ifrael;  as  that  the  Evan- 
gelifts  Matthew  and  Luke  fpeak  of  a  real  fact, 
when  they  relate  the  particulars  of  a  fublime  and 
divinely  inftructive  vifion  imparted  to  Chrift. 

16  Suppofons  encore,"  fays  the  philofopher  of 
Sans  Souci,  ct  que  Dieu  eut  voulu  nous  inftruire 
par  les  hommes  il   les   aurait   infpires.     Au  con- 
traire,  Jefus  Chrift  a  laiffe   fes  apotres  dans  des 
erreurs  groffieres.     C'eft  un  fait  conftant  dans 
Fecriture.    lis  ont  tte  tous  fujets  a  lerreur raeme 
aprcs  avoir  recu  le  St.  Efprit.     St.  Paul  a  con- 
vaincu  St.  Pierre.     Ms  ont  done  pu  prccher  cha- 
cun  feparament  des  erreurs;  et  puifqu  iis  difpu- 
taient  fur  des  faits  de  religion  ils  n'etaient  done 
point  egalement  infpires  par  le  St.  Efprit."     This 
objection  plainly  originates   in  vague  and   con- 
fufed  ideas  of  Chriftianity.    For  certainly  it  does 
not  follow,   becaufe  the  apoftles  were  divinely 
commiffioned  to  teach  certain  truths,  that   there 
were  no  points  on  which  they  could  poffibly  dif- 
fer.    And  however  we  may  determine  refpe&ing 
thofe  contefted  queftions,  it  is  certain  that  if  we 
receive   as  true  thofe  doclrines  refpeBin^    ,  hich 
they  ever  maintained  the  moft  perfect  and  cordial 
agreement,  our  creed  will  be  deficient  in  nothing 
which  is  really  effential  to  the  Chriftian  fyftem  ; 
which  St.  Peter  fums  up  with  apoftolic  energy 
and  authority,  when  he  declares,  "  that  the  God 
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and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  according 
to  his  abundant  mercy,  hath  regenerated  us  unto 
a  lively  hope,  by  the  refurreclion  of  Jefus  Chrift 
from  the  dead,  of  an  inheritance  incorruptible 
and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  referved 
in  heaven  for  them  who  arc  kept  by  the  power  of 
God  through  faith  unto  falvation."  If  the  royal 
controverfialift  had  conceived  of  Chriftianity, 
as  a  divine  revelation  authenticated  by  the  tefti- 
mony  of  upright  indeed,  but  frail  and  fallible  men, 
he  would  have  better  known  how  to  diftinguilh 
between  the  imperfections  of  the  firft  teachers  of 
Chriftianity,  and  the  imperfection  of  that  religion 
which  they  were  commiffioned  to  teach. 

Lastly,  It  will  be  proper  to  reply,  however, 
concifely  to  themoft  material  of  thofe  objections, 
■which  being  neither  founded  on  manifeft  per- 
verfenefs,  nor  egregious  mifapprehenfion,  are  en- 
tilled  to  a  candid  and  difpaffionate  examination. 

ift,  The  firft  objection  of  this  more  refpeclable 
clafs  is,  that  we  cannot  depend  upon  the  authenti- 
city of  thofe  writings  which  we  regard  as  the  bafis 
of  our  faith,  and  the  facred  records  of  our  religion. 
;i  Ouand  on  ne  ferait  pas  convaincu  d'ailleurs 
que  la  religion  Chrctienne  eft  un  pure  invention 
de  Tefprit  humain,  on  ne  ferait  pas  dans  1  lmpof- 
fibilite  de  connaitre  fi  ce  que  l'Eglile  croit  au- 
jourd'hui  eft  la  meme  chofe  que  ce  qu'elie  a  cru 
autrefois.     Quelques  Chretiens  des  premiers  iie- 
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cles  fe  font  oublies  jufqu'a  faire  en  faveur  dii 
Chriftianifme  des  fuppofitions,  alfez  hardies  que 
la  plus  faine  partie  des  Chretiens,  ont  enfuit 
defapprovees.  Ce  zele  inconiidere  a  produit 
une  infinite  de  livres  apocryphes ;  faux  e  vangiles, 
faufie  epitres  d'apotres,  fauffe  hiitoires  de  leur 
vie."  To  this  objection,  the  proper  and  obvious 
anfwer  is,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  fcriptures 
Hands  upon  the  fame  foundation  with  that  of  all 
other  antient  writings;  univerfal  confent  and 
uninterrupted  tradition.  And  it  would  be  juft  as 
reafonable  to  reject  the  Commentaries  of  Cscfar, 
as  fuppofititious  and  undeferving  of  credit,  as  the 
Afts  of  the  Apoftles.  If  fabrications  have  been 
attempted  for  finifter  and  unwarrantable  purpofes, 
they  have  been  long  fince  detected  and  consigned 
to  everlafting  oblivion.  And  thefe  abortive  at- 
tempts have  only  ferved  to  prove  the  early  exift- 
ence  of  thole  genuine  apoftolical  writings  which 
they  fo  vainly  and  foolifhly  endeavoured  to  fu- 
perfede.  That  the  entire  canon  of  fcripture  may 
be  a  literary  forgery,  is  one  of  thofe  monftrous 
fuppofitions  which  they  only  can  digeft  who  glory 
in  the  belief  of  all  unbelief;  and  who,  from  their 
exceflive  apprehenfion  of  credulity,  become  them- 
felves  the  mo  ft  credulous  of  mankind.  Thefe 
men,  who  are  at  once  fo  hard  and  fo  eafy  of  be- 
lief, may  be  compared,  not  improperly,  to  the 
giant  in  Rabelais,  who  devoured  every  morning 
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windmills  for  his  breakfaft,and  was  at  laftchoaked 
with  a  bit  of  bread  and  butter.  The  authenti- 
city of  the  fcriptures  is,  to  fay  the  leaft,  as  well 
afcertained  and  eftablifhed  by  external  evidence, 
as  the  authenticity  of  any  writings  extant  of 
equal  antiquity,  and  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
queftioned  without  adopting  principles  abfolutely 
fubverfive  of  all  hiftoricai  teftimony*.  The 
books  comprifed  in  the  received  canon  contain 
moreover  the  ftrongeft  internal  marks  of  genu- 
inenefs.  They  exhibit  numerous  inftances  of 
what  may  be  ftiled  occult  and  accidental  ac- 
cordance; agreements  and  coincidencies  fo  re- 
mote from  all  fufpicion  of  defign,  as  to  require 
very  clofe  attention  and  accurate  examination  to 
difcover;  fuch  as  it  is  almoft  impoflible  there- 
fore for  the  molt  {kilful  forgery  to  imitate;  fuch, 
indeed,  as  it  could  never  anfwer  the  purpoles  of 
any  impoftor  to  feign,  and  which  imprint  upon 
the  whole  connected  fyftem  the  (tamp  of  indu- 
bitable veracity  t. 

2dly, .  The  king  of  Pruffia  alledges  in  oppofi- 
tion  to- the  evidence  of  miracles,  "  that  preten- 
tions of  this  nature  have  been  common  to  all  re- 
ligions; that  mankind  are  naturally  fond  of  the 
marvellous;  that  they  are   incredible  in  them- 


*  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gofpel  Hiftory 
•J-  Paley's  Horae  Paulinae. 
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felves,  and  totally  fuperfluous;  for,  as  God  al- 
ways acts  by  the  mod  fimple  means,  he  would 
either  infpire  us  immediately  with  the  knowledge 
of  Christianity,  or  he  would  eftablim  at  once  the 
truth  of  Christianity  by  an  exprefs  and  unequi- 
vocal attestation.  "  God  is  too  juft,"  he  adds, 
96  to  exact  fubmiffion  to  facls  of  this  nature  on 
the  credit  of  human  testimony,  which  is  itfelf  fo 
precarious  and  delufive."  And  he  has  the  weak- 
nefs  to  afk  "  If  men  are  deceived  as  to  one  re- 
ligion, how  can  they  be  afTured  that  they  are  not 
impofed  upon  alfo  in  another?"  By  the  exercife 
of  their  reafon  and  understanding,  undoubtedly. 
It  certainly  does  not  follow,  becaufe  the  fables 
recorded  in  the  Theogony  of  Hefiod  are  devoid 
of  credibility,  that  the  miracles  attested  by  the 
Apoftles  and  Evangelifts  mud  be  fo  likewife. 
General  declamation  can  avail  nothing  in  oppo- 
fition  to  pofitive  proof;  nor  can  the  molt  vehe- 
ment inventive,  or  the  moft  brilliant  raillery,  in 
the  leaft  diminifh  the  force  of  the  hiftorical  evi- 
dence, which  is  what  it  is  whether  we  choofe  to 
attend  to  it  or  not.  And,  whenever  any  other 
religion  can  produce  evidence  of  a  similar  nature, 
and  equally  well  attefted  with  that  which  Chrif- 
tianity exhibits,  it  will  certainly  be  incumbent 
upon  us  to  inveftigate  it  with  the  fame  phjlofo- 
phical  regard  and  attention, 

3dly,  The 
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3<ily,  The  evidence  of  prophefy  the  monarch 
of  Pruffia  reprefents  as    not   more   fatisfa&ory 
than  that  of  miracles.     And  he  pronounces  the 
prophefies  relating  to   Chriitianity  to  be  as  ob- 
fcure  and  ambiguous  as  the  miracles  are  ftrange 
and  incredible.    "  D'aborde  j'obferve  une  grande 
confufion,  un  grand  embarras  des  equivoques  Sc 
des  allegories  perpetuelle  dans  toutes  leur  pro- 
prieties.     Le   fens   des    plus    claires   proprieties 
n'eft  pas  encore  determine  ni  parmi  les  Juifs  m 
parmi  les  Chretiens.     Ou  eft  done   le  merveil- 
leux  des  proprieties  fi  elles  font  pleines  d'obfeu- 
rites  ?     Quel  eft  done  le  charactere  qui  les  dif- 
tingue  des  oracles  des  payens,  Sc  des  proprieties 
des  autres  peuples  ?     Car  enfin  il  y  a  des  pro- 
pheties  partout.     Plus  les  homines  fentent  leur 
faiblefie  plus  ils  veulent  en  fortir  par  des  pro- 
diges.     Enfin  les  proprieties  pour  faire  quelque 
impreffion  fur  des  efprits   fain   &   exempts  des 
prejuges   doivent   etre  claires  &  debarraffces  de 
toutes  equivoque.     On  ne  fe  contente  pas  de 
vrai-femblance  en   matiere  de   fcience.      Pour- 
quoi    sen    contenter    en    matiere    de    religion  ? 
Des  Cartes  ne  veut  croire  que  ce  qu'il  voit  clair; 
ce  n'eft  qu'en  matiere  de  religion  qu'il  fe  bouche 
les  yeux.     St.  Auguftin  dit,   '  prenez  garde  de 
croire  favoir  une  chofe  fi  vous  ne  la  connaiJfez 
audi  clairement  que  vous  favez   que  ces  nom- 
bres,  1,  2,  3,  4,  ajoutes  dans  une  lomme  font 

dix," 
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dix."     But  furely  a  rational  faith  may  be  found- 
ed on  a  bafis  of  evidence  fomewhat  inferior  to 
mathematical  or  arithmetical  demonftration.  And 
the  fcriptural  prophecies,  the  attentive  and  im- 
partial examination  of  which  requires  much  more 
learning  and  leifure  than  this  Julian  of  the  age 
had   to  bellow   upon   them,    collectively  taken, 
form  a  very  powerful   argument  in  fupport  of 
that  religion  of  which   Chrift  was  the  founder. 
Though   it  will   be  readily   acknowledged  that 
many  of  thefe  prophefies,  individually  and  in- 
dependently  confidered,   are  dark,   vague,  and 
of  dubious  import.     And  though  the  royal  phi- 
lofopher  affirms  that  they  ought  to  have  been 
clear  and  explicit,  if  they  were  not  actually  and 
originally  intended  to  be  fo,  even  the  accom- 
plimment  of  the  predictions  will  not  perfectly 
folve  the  difficulties  with  which  they  are  encum- 
bered.     Notwithstanding,    however,    the  occa- 
sional embarraffment  of  the  critics  and  commen- 
tators, the  prodigious  force  of  the  general  argu- 
ment derived  from  thefe  predictions  plainly  ap- 
pears, from  the  utter  impoffibility   of  applying 
them  to  any  man  who  has  ever  exifted,  Chrift 
alone  excepted;    and  with  refpe6t  to  him,   the 
difficulty  confifts  much  more  in  choofing  amidft 
the  various  ways  of  explaining  and  applying  the 
fame  predictions,  than  in  the  impoffibility  of  de- 

vifing 
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vifing  any  fatisfaclory  or  plaufible  mode  of  ac- 
commodation. 

4thly,  This  royal  philofopher  prefumes  to 
charge  the  fcriptures  with  exhibiting  the  Deity 
in  a  light  grofsly  abfurd  and  injurious.  "  Dieu 
nous  donne  des  commandemens.  '  La  religion 
Chretienne  nous  apprend  que  nous  ne  faurions 
les  accomplir  fans  ia  grace  que  Dieu  donne  a  qui 
il  lui  plait,  &"  cependant  Dieu  punit  ceux  qui  ne 
les  obfervent  point."  Again — •"  L'ecriture  d*un 
cote  dit  que  Dieu  nous  damnera  fi  nous  n'ob- 
fervons  pas  fes  commandemens,  8c  d'un  autre 
cote  que  nous  ne  pouvons  rien  fans  la  grace. — 
Sine  me  nihil  potefiis  facere.  N on  eft  vdtentis  neqtte 
currentis,-  fed  miferenfis  Dei.  Peut  on  concevoir 
que  Dieu  nous  punifie  de  n'avoir  pas  fait  ce  que 
nous  ne  pouvons  pas  faire  fans  lui  ?  Quoi  done  ! 
Dieu  nous  dira  ici  que  nous  ne  pouvons  rien 
fans  la  grace;  &  la  il  nous  maltraitera  quand 
nous  n'aurons  point  execute  ce  que  nous  ne  fau- 
rions faire  fans  lui.  Et  il  nous  fera  des  re- 
proches  tendres  et  nous  dira  qu'il  n'a  pas  tenu  a 
lui  qu'il  ne  nous  ait  donne  tous  les  fecours  ne- 
ceifaire.  Quid  pctui  facere  vine  a  me<e  et  %on  feci  ? 
Perditio  tua  ex  te  Ifrael.  Que  de  contraries !" 
Without  attempting  to  unravel  all  the  intricacies 
of  fcholaftic  theology,  refpe&ing  the  obftinately 
controverted   queft'ions   of  grace,   juftification, 

and 
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and  free-will,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  general, 
that  the  language  of  fcripture  is  confonant  to 
the  language  of  devotion,  the  language  of  phi- 
lofophy,  and  the  language  of  common  Ceni'e. 
God  is  uniformly  reprefented  as  the  grand  fource 
of  agency,  as  well  as  the  fole  difpenfer  of  hap- 
pinefs.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  effected 
without  the  divine  aid  and  energy.  But,  then, 
this  aid  will  be  invariably  imparted  to  thofe  who 
feek  it  with  humility,  faith,  and  perfeverance. 
And  though  God  is  a  Inured  I  y  not  defcribed  as  a 
capricious  or  partial  being,  but  as  diffufing  the 
bleffings  of  his  providence  and  grace  in  the  ufe 
of  natural  and  appointed  means :  yet  if  thofe 
means  are  not  reforted  to,  man  is  juftly  con- 
demned, not  for  failing  to  effect:  what  he  has  it 
not  in  his  power  to  accomplish,  but  for  neglect- 
ing or  defpifing  thofe  means  of  moral  improve- 
ment which  he  actually  poffeffes,  and  which,  in 
the  eitablifhed  courfe  of  nature  and  providence, 
would  have  been  infallibly  crowned  with  the 
divine  bleffing;  and  if  this  is  wanting,  reafon 
and  revelation  concur  to  allure  us,  that  no 
means  will  avail  to  render  men  either  truly  vir- 
tuous, or  permanently  happy.  If  fubtile  and 
refined  objections,  leading  to  deep  metaphyseal 
difquifitions,  be  raifed  againft  this  general  itate- 
inent  of  Chrifiian  principles,  the  obje&ors  are, 
no  doubt,  capable  of  comprehending,  and  they 

may 
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may  eafily  furnifh   themfelves  with   the  proper 
philofophical  and  metapbyfical  folutions. 

5tbly,  Another  objection  to  Chriftianity,  of  a 
nature  ftill  more  extraordinary,  imports  that  this 
religion  is  injurious  to  civil  fociety,  as  incul- 
cating an  habitual  contempt  of  riches,  of  tem- 
poral grandeur,  of  power,  of  pleafure.  8S  In  a 
word,"  fays  the  pbilofopher  of  Sans  Souci, 
"  the  Christian  religion  condemns  every  thing 
which  has  a  tendency  to  gratify  the  fenfes,  or  to 
render  the  prefent  life  agreeable  and  happy. 
Thefe  me  Miles  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the 
world,  and  includes  them  all  in  the  general  de- 
fcription,  Concupifcentia  ocuhrum^  concupifcentia 
carnis,  Juperbia  vita.  La  religion  Chrctienne," 
fays  this  Chriflian  monarch,  "  eft  tres  nuifible  a 
la  fociete  civile.  On  peut  remplir  les  devoirs 
d'un  bon  citoyen,  d'un  bon  ami,  d'un  bon  parent; 
en  un  mot,  d'un  honnete  homme  independamment 
du  cuke  qu'on  dit  que  nous  devons  a  Dieu ; 
comme  d'entendre  la  meffe,  de  frequenter  les 
facramens,  de  croire  la  Trinite,  I'incarnation, 
&c."  It  muft  be  acknowledged  indeed,  that  if 
Chriftianity  confifts  merely  in  hearing  mafs,  in 
frequenting  the  facraments,  in  believing  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  of  the  incarnation,  &x.  it 
may  well  be  pronounced  ufelefs  to  fociety.  It 
is  true,  however,  as  the  monarch  himfelf  is  pleafed 
to  add,  that  there  are  thofe  who  have  pretended 

that 
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that  to  fulfil  the  duties  and  obligations  of  civil 
and  focial   life  is   itfelf  a  part  of  religion  :  and 
that  religion  enforces  the  pra&ice  of  thofe  duties 
by  motives  fuperior  in  their  nature  and  efficacy 
to  all  others.    The  great  founder  of  our  religion 
has  himfelf  infeparably  connected  the  obligations 
of  morality  with  the  duties  of  religion,   by  de- 
claring, that   the  firft  commandment  is  to  ferve 
the    Lord    our    God    with  all  our  hearts,   and 
the  fecond  to  love    our  neighbour  as  ourfelves. 
Indeed    univerfal    benevolence    is   fo    obvious 
and  diftinguifliing  a  characleriftic  of  Chriftiani- 
ty,    that,  the    blinded  prejudice  only  can   pro- 
nounce it  inimical  to  human  happinefs,  whether 
it  be  true  or  whether  it  be  falfe.     "  Chofe  ad- 
mirable!" fays  M.  Roufleau.  "  la  religion  Chre* 
tienne,  qui  ne  femble  avoir  d'objet  que  la  felicite 
de  1'autre  vie,  fait  encore  notre    bonheur  dans 
celled."     And  it  is -certain  that  in  the  adoption 
of  means  to  accomplish  this  great  end,  Chrifti- 
anity  differs  nothing  from  juft  philofophy.     Does 
not  philofophy,  as  well  as  religion,  allure  us  that 
man's    fupreme    good  confifts  not  in  riches,  in 
honour,   or  in   pleafure;  for  of  all  thefe  a  man 
may  be  poffefied  and  yet  feel  himfelf  miferable  ; 
but  in  the  cultivation  of  thofe  difpofitions  of  mind 
which  are  in   their   own  nature  productive  of  a 
calm  and  equable,  a  permanent  and  rational  en- 
joyment.    Philofophy  alfo  teaches  us,  that  the 

general 
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general  happinefs  is  mofl  effectually  advanced  by 
the  mutual  facrifice  of  individual  intereft.  But 
"religion  only  exhibits  motives  of  fufficicnt  force 
to  enable  men  chearfully,  or  indeed  rationally,  to 
make  the  requifue  facrifices  of  private  to  public 
happinefs.  And  when  religion  is  entirely  re- 
nounced, we  plainly  perceive,  by  the  king  of 
Pruffia's  delineation  of  his  own  principles,  how 
much  the  higheft  minds  are  degraded  by  the  want 
of  it,  and  how  ill  morality  can  fupport  itfelf  with- 
out its  aid.  "  In  the  contemplation  of  the  Deity," 
he  affirms,  and  juftly  affirms,  "  that  whatever 
is, is  right."  But  forgetting  that  the  rectitude  of 
the  general  fyftem  involves  in  it  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  virtue  and  denruCtion  of  vice,  he  pre- 
fumptuoufly  infers  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  divine 
nature  to  inflict  any  kind  or  degree  of  punifh- 
ment ;  and  declares  it  to  be  inconfiflent  with  his 
perfections  to  place  any  created  beings  in  fitua- 
tions  which  would  eventually  caufe  them  to  give 
him  any  real  offence,  or  to  violate  the  order  and 
harmony  of  the  divine  government.  Remorfe, 
therefore,  as  a  religious  fentiment,  he  reprefents 
as  the  mere  effect  of  prejudice  and  folly.  We 
have  nothing  to  hope,  nothing  to  fear  from  God, 
who  will  neither  reward  the  good,  which-  he 
himfelf  bellows,  norpunifh  the  ill  which  he  him- 
felf  permits.  Nothing  is  good  or  bad  but  as  it 
vol.  1.  L  relates 
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relates  to  individuals,  and  this  diftinclion  cannot 
extend  to  the  Supreme  Being,  infinitely  exalted 
as  he  is  above  the  higheft  of  his  creatures.  A 
victory  in  war,  for  inftance,  is  good  as  it  relates 
to  the  conquerors,  but  bad  as  it  relates  to  the 
vanquifhed.  To  God  it  is  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  How  many  families  are  ruined  and  un- 
done amongft  our  enemies,"  fays  this  cool  vic- 
tor-logician, "  by  the  very  fame  means  which 
with  us  occafion  public  rejoicings !"  Such  is  the 
morality  which  the  royal  philofopher  of  Sans 
Souci  pronounces  more  favourable  to  the  happi- 
nefs  of  mankind,  than  that  which  requires  a  per- 
petual interchange  of  friendly  and  benevolent 
affections. 

6thly,  There  is  one  objection  more,  to  which  a 
very  few  words  may  fuffice  in  reply:  viz.  "  That 
the  tefiimony  of  the  numerous  martyrs  to  Chrif- 
tianity,  upon  which  fo  much  ftrefs  has  been  laid, 
is  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  that  religion,  for  the 
fake  of  which  they  facrificed  their  lives  ;  becaufe 
no  religion,  however  extravagant,  is  without  its 
martyr.  Before  martyrdom,  therefore,  can  be 
urged  as  a  proof  of  Chriftianity,  fome  criterion 
muft  be  devifed  in  order  to  diftinguifli  the  true 
martyr  from  the  falfe.  For  the  fathers  of  the 
church  themfelves  allow  it  to  be  an  axiom  in 
religion,  Cauja  martyr  em  facit  non  -poena.     So  that 
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it  is  plain  Chriftianity  muft  prove  the  martyrdom 
to  be  genuine,  before  the  martyrdom  can  prove 
Chriftianity  to  be  true." 

Undoubtedly  it  mud  be  admitted,  that  martyr- 
dom is  in  itfelf  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  any  fpe- 
culative  principles  whatever.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  the  moft  fatis- 
faftory  demonftration  of  the  ftncerity  of  thofe  who 
voluntarily  fubmit  to  it.  Now  it  is  certain,  that 
from  the  firft  origin  of  Chriftianity,  there  have 
not  been  wanting  thofe  who  were  ready  to  feal 
their  confeffions  with  their  blood.  But  it  muft 
be  remembered,  that  Chriftianity  is  a  religion 
profefledly  founded  on  facts;  fuch  as  the  miracles, 
refurrection  and  afcenfion  of  Chrift,  and  the  apo- 
ftolic  powers  uninterruptedly  exercifed  for  along 
feries  of  years.  The  difficulty,  therefore,  is  to 
explain  how  the  primitive  martyrs  to  Chriftianity 
could  be  deceived  as  to  thefe  facts.  Their  fin- 
cerity  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  queftion,  and  if 
they  really  and  fincerely,  though  falfely,  believed 
that  thefe  mighty  works  were  done,  by  what 
hypothefis  probable  or  poffible  fhall  we  account 
for  this  wonderful  perfuafion  ?  Certainly  fo  ge- 
neral and  fo  permanent  an  infatuation  could 
amount  to  nothing  lefs  than  a  miraculous  delu- 
fion.  And  if  we  muft  at  laft  be  conftrained  to 
admit  the  reality  of  a  fupernatural  intervention, 

L  2  all 
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all  impartial  and  rational  perfons  would  furely 
chufe  to  embrace,  of  the  two  fyftems,  that  which 
is  fupported  by  an  aftonifhing  accumulation  of 
evidence,  approving  itfelf  alfo  by  its  own  innate 
excellence  and  dignity,  rather  than  that  which, 
not  pretending  to  comparifon  in  a  moral  view,  is 
merely  arbitrary,  hypothetical,  and  gratuitous. 
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HEN  we  contemplate  the  admirable  fim- 
plicity  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  the  nature  of 
thofe  plain  though  momentous  truths  which  it 
inculcates,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  origi- 
nally promulgated,  we  cannot  but  be  ftruck  with 
amazement  that  the  vaft  fabric  of  error,  fuper- 
ftkion  and  abfurdity,  which  the  greater  part  of 
Chriftendom  ftill  reveres  as  the  true  Apoftolic 
and  Catholic  church,  could  ever  have  been 
ereQed  on  fo  difproportionate  a  bafis.  For 
many  ages  the  whole  Chriftian  world  appeared 
to  be  involved  in  the  thickeft  fhades  of  intellec- 
tual darknefs,  till  at  length  the  morning  of  the 
reformation  began  to  dawn.  The  horizon  never- 
thelefs  was  flill  greatly  overcaft,  but  we  have 
now  the  fatisfaftion  to  perceive  the  clouds  gra- 
dually diftipating,  and  the  time  vifibly,  however 
{lowly  approaching,  when  the  fun  of  truth  (hall 
appear  in  meridian  ft  length  and  beauty.  Much 
indeed  was  at  that  period  effected  by  the  exer- 
tions of  thofe  great  men,  who  were  deitined  to 
begin  the  arduous  work  of  rcftoring  the  Chrif- 
tian religion  to  its  original  ftmplieity  and  purity. 
h  3  But 
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But  they  were  by  no  means  fenfible  of  the  full 
extent  and  magnitude  of  the  evil  which  they 
were  defirous  to  remedy.  And  without  fup- 
pofing  their  minds  miraculoufly  enlightened,  it 
wTas  indeed  morally  impoffible  that  they  fhould  by 
a  fingle  effort  be  able  entirely  to  emancipate  them- 
felves  from  that  enormous  load  of  prejudice  and 
error,  which  had  been  gradually  accumulating 
for  a  long  fucceffion  of  ages.  The  fact  is,  that 
they  retained  in  the  new  fyflem,  eitablifhed 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  antient  faith,  many  of  its 
mod  pernicious  dogmas,  as  well  as  its  groffeft 
abfurdities.  But  of  all  the  errors  with  which 
they  were  chargeable,  that  which  was  attended 
by  confequenccs  incomparably  the  mod  fatal, 
was  the  prefuming  to  claim  a  right  df  impofing 
this  fyftem  upon  the  confciences  of  their  fellow 
Chriftians.  Did  Luther  with  fuch  unparalleled 
intrepidity  and  fuccefs  attack  the  ufurpations  of 
the  Papal  chair,  only  to  affume  the  exercife  of 
the  Papal  prerogatives  in  his  own  perfon  ?  Was 
Calvin  crucified  for  us,  or  were  we  baptized 
into  the  name  of  Melan&on  ?  By  thefe  means, 
however,  a  mod  formidable  barrier  was  oppofed 
%o  the  farther  progrefs  of  reformation  and  im- 
provement: and  the  errors  of  Proteftantifm  in 
confequence  (truck  almoft  as  deep  a  root,  and 
by  fucceeding  reformers  were  found  fcarcely  lefs 
difficult  to  eradicate  than  thofe  of  Popery  itfelf, 

Amongft 
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Amongft  the  principal  of  thofe  errors,  many 
of  the  moft  learned,  zealous,  and  intelligent 
Chriftians  have  not  fcrupled  to  rank  the  doclrine 
of  the  Trinity.  And  notwithftanding  the  com- 
bined fupport  of  the  fpiritual  and  temporal 
powers,  the  impreflion  made  by  the  arguments 
of  its  opponents  is  fuch  as  juftly  to  create  the 
alarm  and  apprehenfion  of  its  advocates.  In  the 
gradual  extenfion,  however,  of  religious  and 
philofophical  enquiry,  not  merely  the  proper 
Deity  of  Chrift,  and  the  abfolute  equality  of  the 
Son  and  Spirit  to  the  God  and  Father  of  all, 
were  rejected  as  doctrines  deftitute  of  the  flighteft 
foundation  in  reafon  or  fcripture,  but  even  the 
pre-exiftence  of  Chrift  was  affirmed  to  be  a  no- 
tion equally  groundle fs.  And  men  the  moft 
eminent  for  integrity,  learning  and  ability,  have 
declared  their  firm  conviction,  that  Chrift  af- 
i'umed  no  higher  or  more  exalted  chara&er  than 
that  of  Prophet  of  the  Most  High  ;  that  he  was 
neither  of  angelic  or  fuper-angelic  origin,  but 
ftrictly  and  properly,  in  the  apoftolic  language 
of  St.  Peter,  "  a  man  approved  of  God,5'  by 
figns  and  wonders  which  God  did  by  him.  The 
grounds  of  this  perfuafion,  fo  contrary  to  the 
commonly  received  opinions  relative  to  the  per- 
fon  and  dignity  of  Chrift,  may  be  properly  com- 
prifed  under  three,  general  heads — Arguments 
deduced  from  Reafon,  Scripture,  and  Antiquity. 

L  4  The 
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The  do&rine  of  the  Trinity  has  often  been  al- 
leged to.be,  in  its  own  nature,  incapable  of  proof. 
To  ajErm  that  there  are  three  perfons,  each  of 
whom  is  porTeffed  of  all  divine  perfections,  i.  e. 
each  of  whom  is  perfect  God;  and,  at  the  fame 
time  to  maintain  that  they  conftitute  not  three 
Gods,  but  one  God,  is  a  grofs  and  palpable  con- 
tradiction; the  truth  of  which  not  the  united  tef- 
timony  of  men  and  angels  could  ever  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  eftablifli.  If,  upon  the  extravagant  fup- 
pofition,  therefore,  that  this  fhould  be  actually 
aflerted  upon  the  authority  of  miracles  them- 
fel ves,  it  would  be  impoilible  to  believe;  we  could 
only  feel  ourfelves  loft  in  aftonifhment.  This, 
however,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  is  not  ftritlly 
true  with  regard  to  that  fyftem  which  reprefents 
Chrifl,  not  as  the  fecond  perfon  in  this  incom- 
prehenfible  Trinity,  but  as  a  diftincl  and  fubordi- 
nate  being,  though  of  a  nature  tranfcendantly  ex- 
alted and  glorious;  as  fuftaining  the  characters  of 
Creator,  Preferver,  and  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verfe;  as  exercifing,  therefore,  in  virtue  of  that 
authority  which  he  derives  immediately  from 
God,  almighty  power  from  eternal  ages;  the 
efFeft  in  this  inftance  being  affirmed  coeval  with 
the  caufe,  as  the  rays  of  light  are  coeval  with  the 
fun.  That  it  fhould  be  neceffary  or  expedient 
for  a  being,  inverted  with  this  ineffable  glory  and 
majeftyj  to  caft  alide  his  moll  divine  array,  and 

wrap 
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wrap  his  Godhead  in  a  veil  of  flefh  and  blood,  is 
a  doftrine  at  which  reafon  fo  forcibly  revolts, 
that,  if  it  is  calmly  reflected  upon,  it  can  never 
be  adopted  upon  any  evidence  of  which  it  is  even 
poffible  to  conceive  the  fallibility.  When  we 
contemplate  the  vaft,  the  boundlefs  extent  of 
creation;  the  innumerable  worlds,  fyftems,  and 
fyftems  of  fyftems  which  it  contains;  this  ter- 
reftrial  globe  and  all  which  it  inherits  muft  ap- 
pear to  us  as  lefs  than  a  grain  of  fand  upon  the 
fea-fhore;  and  we  feel  ourfelves  almoft  annihi- 
lated in  the  confcioufnefs  of  our  own  infignifi- 
cance.  That  the  mighty  Maker  of  the  univerfe 
mould  become  incarnate,  and  fuffer  death  upon 
the  crofs  in  order  to  atone  for  the  fins  of  mortal 
men,  is  a  monftrous  idea:  fuch  as  cannot,  and 
ought  not  to  be  fuppofed  true,  if  the  religion, 
which  is  faid  to  teach  fo  extravagant  and  incre- 
dible a  doctrine,  can,  with  lefs  violence  to  reafon 
and  probability,  be  deemed  falfe,  or  its  genuine 
fenfe  and  meaning  perverted  by  erroneous  in- 
terpretations. 

The  truth  of  Chriftianity,  therefore,  being  pre- 
fuppofed,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  fcrip- 
tural  evidence  upon  which  this  enormous  faith 
is  founded.  And  furely,  as  it  is  a  doctrine  fo 
new  and  ftrange,  fo  remote  from  all  our  pre- 
conceived ideas  of  reafon,  it  is  natural  to  expeft 
that  it  fhould  be  exprefsly  and  explicitly  taught, 

if 
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if  not  by  Chrift  himfelf,  at  lead  by  the  Apofllcs 
immediately  commiflioned  by  him  to  promulgate 
the  great  truths  and  myfteries  of  the  gofpel.  It 
is  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  the  Jews  en- 
tertained no  idea  that  the  Meffiah  was  deftined 
at  his  appearance  to  affume  any  higher  character 
than  that  of  a  man.  A  great  temporal  prince  and 
conqueror  they  certainly  expected;  and  we 
plainly  perceive  with  how  much  difficulty  this 
prejudice  was  eradicated  from  the  minds,  even 
of  the  moft  fincere  converts  to  Chrifiianity.  But 
it  does  not  appear,  from  the  evangelical  hiftories, 
that  they  exprefled  the  leaft  furprife  at  the  com- 
munication of  the  fublime  and  myflerious  doc- 
trine refpefting  the  divine  or  fuper-angelic  nature 
of  Chrift.  Nay,  the  moft  zealous  of  its  advo- 
cates may  be  fafely  challenged  to  produce  a 
iingle  paflage  in  thofe  hiftories  which  can,  with 
the  leaft  colour  of  plaufibility,  be  fuppofed  writ- 
ten with  the  primary  and  exprefs  defign  of  incul- 
cating that  doctrine,  the  introduction  to  St.  John's 
gofpel  excepted;  which  was  not  written  for  many 
years  after  thofe  of  the  other  Evangelifts ;  which 
certainly  profefTes  not  to  teach  any  novelty,  and 
which  is  very  eaftly  capable  of  another,  and  more 
rational  interpretation.  In  the  Apoftolic  epif- 
tles,  alfo,  the  utmoft  that  can  be  pretended  is, 
that  this  facred  myftery  is  occasionally  hinted  at, 
or  alluded  to,  but  no  where  is  it  exprefsly  and 

unequivocally 
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unequivocally  taught.  Nor  does  there  appear 
any  fymptomsin  the  Chriftian  church,  at  this  pe- 
riod, of  that  inexpreffible  awe  and  amazement 
which  a  difcovery  of  this  nature  could  not  fail 
to  excite.  And  whatever  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  a  comparatively  inconfiderable  num- 
ber of  paflages,  obfcured  by  the  ufe  of  jewifh 
i.diom£,  and  Oriental  modes  of  phrafeology  highly 
figurative  and  tropical,  it  cannot  but  be  acknow- 
ledged that  Chrift  is  uiually  reprefented,  even  in 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul  himfelf,  as  a  man  diftin- 
guifhed  from  all  other  men,  not  by  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  his  nature,  but  by  the  dignity  of  his 
office.  He  is  (tiled  by  that  Apoftle,  "  the  man 
whom  God  ordained."  He  obferves,  4;  that  as 
by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  alfo  the  refur- 
re&ion  of  the  dead."  And  he  exprefsly  afferts 
that  "  there  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man,  the  Man  Chrift  Jefus." 
The  future  exaltation  of  Chrift  is  uniformly  af- 
ferted  to  be  the  reward  of  his  fervices  and  fuffer- 
ings  on  earth;  but,  if  the  glories  of  his  pre- 
exiftent  ftate  were  fuch  as  have  been  defcribed, 
what  can  this  reward  mean ;  or  what  addition  of 
power  or  of  dignity  could  he  poflibly  receive? 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  New  Teftament,  no 
ufe  is  made  of  this  extraordinary  doclrine  of  an 
incarnate  God;  no  argument  is  grounded  upon 
it,  no  neceffity  is  alleged  or  pretended  for  it? 

And 
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And  the  meek  and  lowly  language  of  Chrift 
himfelf  is,  ;c  that  of  his  own  felf  he  could  do 
nothing."  "  That  the  words  which  he  fpake 
were  not  his  own,  but  his  Father's  who  fent 
him."  And  tc  that  his  Father  within  him  did  the 
works." 

If  we  permit  ourfelves  properly  to  refleft:  upon 
thefe  considerations,  it  will  be  impoflible  not  to 
admit,  that  the  general  tenor  of  fcripture  is  not 
only  unfavourable  to,  but  abfolutely  incompa- 
tible with,  the  ideas  ufually  embraced  of  what  is 
ftiled  the  doclrine  of  the  incarnation ;  a  term  not  to 
be  found  throughout  the  entire  canon  of  fcrip- 
ture, and  the  novelty  of  which  is  itfelf  a  proof 
of  the  novelty;  i.  e.  the  falfehood  of  the  opinion 
which  it  was  invented  to  exprefs.  Certainly, 
we  may  venture  to  .affirm,  that  a  doctrine  of  this 
high  and  tranfeendent  nature,  which  is  never 
exprefsly  taught,  can  never  be  incidentally  alr 
luded  to.  And  if,  with  candor  and  impartiality? 
we  endeavour  to  afcertain  the  genuine  meaning 
of  thofe  paflages  which  are  ufually  adduced  in 
fupport  of  it,  we  (hall  foon  be  convinced,  how 
very  few  there  are  which  contain  any  real  diffi- 
culty. And  it  is  very  certain,  that  a  conftruc- 
tion  which  may  at  firft  ftrike  us  as  harm,  forced, 
and  unnatural,  will  frequently  appear,  when  we 
become  familiarized  to  it,  not  only  juft,  but 
eafy  and  obvious.     It  is  very  remarkable,  that 

the 
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the  figurative  fenfe  of  the  paffage,  "  This  is  my 
body,"  feemed  to  Luther  fo  violently  drained, 
that  he  could  never  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  re- 
linquish the  do&rine  of  the  real  prefence; 
though  he  was  fenfible,  as  he  tells  us,  that  by 
this  means  it  was  in  his  power  to  give  a  great 
blow  to  Popery.  <;  Mais  je  fuis  enferre,"  fays 
he,  cc  je  ne  puis  me  degager :  les  paroles  du 
texte  font  trop  forte.  Ceci  eft  mon  corps,  ceci 
eft  mon  fang*  &  rien  n?eft  capable  de  les  oter  de 
mon  efprit."  Indeed,  all  the  numerous  difputa- 
tions  between  the  Proteftants  and  Papifts,  rela- 
tive to  this  fubjec~t,  concur  to  prove,  that  a  topic 
of  controverfy,  fuppofed  by  men  diftinguifhed 
for  their  learning  and  talents  to  be  involved  in 
inextricable  difficulties,  fuch  as  no  human  faga- 
city  would,  as  they  doubtlefs  imagined,  ever  be 
equal  to  the  folution  of,  may  be  in  itfelf  one 
of  the  cleareft  and  plaineft  of  all  queltions. 
And  this  the  Unitarians  affirm  to  be  likewife  true, 
as  to  the  controverfies  refpecting  the  divinity 
and  incarnation  of  Chrift.  And  upon  thefe  in- 
terefting  points  the  argument  from  antiquity,  of 
which  it  is  now  propofed  to  exhibit  a  very  ge- 
neral view,  reflects  alfo,  as  they  apprehend, 
great  additional  light. 

It  is  perfectly  well  known,  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Chriftian  sera,  and  for  feveral 
centuries  preceding  as  well  as  fucceeding  that 

period, 
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period,  the  Platonic  fyftem  of  philofophy  was 
almoft  univerfally  prevalent;  the  original  prin- 
ciples of  which  may  be  clearly  traced  back  to 
their  undoubted  fource,  in  that  celebrated  Orien- 
tal fyftem,  which,  from  the  earlieft  antiquity, 
was  adopted  by  the  fages  of  Hindoftan,  and 
which  is  maintained  by  them,  with  little  variation, 
to  the  prefent  day.  For  many  years  after  the 
firft  promulgation  of  Chriftianity,  notwithstanding 
the  unqueftionable  exiftence  of  Unitarian  prin- 
ciples, il  evidently  appears,  that  the  only  tenets 
avowed  by  the  profefibrs  of  that  religion,  which 
excited  any  degree  of  general  alarm,  or  to  which 
the  appellation  of  herefy  was  ever  applied,  were 
thofe  of  the  Gnoflics,  the  principal  leaders  of 
whom  were  ambitious  of  diftinguifhing  them- 
felves  as  men  of  refinement  and  fpeculation : 
who  were  defirous  of  doing  honor  to  Chriftia- 
nity, by  blending  it  with  the  principles  of  that 
vain  philofophy  to  which  they  were  previoufly 
and  extravagantly  attached.  Confidering  it  as 
an  incontrovertible  axiom,  that  matter  was  in  it- 
felf  bafe  and  vile,  and  the  primary  fource  of  all 
evil;  and  that  the  foul,  or  intellectual  principle, 
was  an  effluence  or  emanation  from  the  divine 
eflence ;  they  contended  that  this  principle,  in 
Chrift,  was  a  celeftial  emanation  of  the  higheft 
order  and  dignity;  and  that  though  Chrift  ap- 
peared in  form  and  fafhion  as  a  man,  this  appear- 
ance 
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ance  was  altogether  delufive,  being  the  mere  in- 
fubftantial  femblance  of  a  human  body,  which 
this  celeftial  intelligence,  or  CEon,  to  ufe  the 
philofophical  term,  condefcended  to  afTume 
during  his  refidence  on  earth.  The  real  Chrift, 
therefore,  neither  fuffered  nor  died;  and  the  ig- 
nominy of  the  crofs  could  be  no  longer  the  fub- 
ject  of  reproach.  They  alfo,  in  perfect  conting- 
ency with  their  general  principles,  oppofed  the 
do&rine  of  a  refurreclion;  regarding  it,  in  the 
perfon  of  Chrift,  as  a  miraculous  delufion  of  the 
fenfes;  and  afTerting  it  to  be  true,  as  to  Chrif- 
tians  in  general,  only  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  as  de- 
noting the  commencement  of  a  life  of  holinefs 
and  virtue :  and  that  the  foul,  being  in  its  own 
nature  immortal,  would  continue  to  exift  after 
the  diffolution  of  the  body,  which  they  regarded 
not  merely  as  an  ufelefs,  but  difgraceful  incum- 
brance. This  fyftem,  which  was  daringly  ad- 
vanced even  in  the  apoftolic  age,  is  repeatedly 
animadverted  upon,  in  the  apoftolic  writings, 
with  great  feverity  and  indignation  j  and  autho- 
ritatively condemned  by  them,  as  a  grofs  and 
manifeft  corruption  of  the  fimplicity  of  the  gof- 
pel.  St.  Paul  exhorts  Timothy  "  to  fhun  pro- 
fane and  vain  babblers,  whofe  word  will  eat  as 
doth  a  canker,  of  whom  is  Hymenals  and  Phi- 
letus ;  who  concerning  the  truth  have  erred, 
faying,  that  the  refurre&ion  is  paffed  already, 

and 
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and  overthrow  the  faith  of  fome."  And  again; 
ct  Avoid  foolifh  queftions  and  genealogies ;"  al- 
luding, probably,  to  the  intricate  and  idle  dif- 
putes  prevailing  amongft  thele  philofophers  re- 
fpe&ing  the  generation  of  the  different  orders  of 
(Eons.  ■  "  A  man  that  is  an  heretic,"  and  Gnof- 
ticifm,  as  far  as  the  hiftory  of  opinions  can  be 
traced,  was  the  fole  herefy  of  the  times,  "  after 
the  firftand  fecond  admonition  rejecV'  St.  Peter 
apparently  alludes  to  the  fame  clafs  of  profeffing 
Chriftians,  when  he  fpeaks  of  thofe  "  who 
brought  in  damnable  herefies,  denying  the  Lord, 
that  bought  them."  And  a  great  part  of  St. 
John's  firft  and  fecond  epiftles  confifts  in  vehe- 
ment exhortations  and  exclamations  againftthefe 
fantaftical  and  dangerous  notions;  borrowed,  in- 
deed, from  the  fafhionable  philofophy  of  the 
times,  and  prefenting  to  the  men  of  refinement 
in  that  age  a  mod  fplendid  and  captivating 
afpeB.  "  That  which  was  from  the  beginning," 
fays  the  Apofile,  obvioufly  alluding  to  the  denial 
of  the  true  and  proper  corporeality  of  Chrift, 
"  that  whicfo  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  feen 
with  our  eyes,  w  inch  we  have  looked  upon,  and 
our  hancls  have  handled,  of  the  word  of  life, 
that  which  we  have  feen  and  heard  declare  we 
unto  you. — Beloved,  believe  not  every  fpirit, 
but  try  the  fpirits  whether  they  be  of  Gol>;  be- 
caufe  many  falfe  teachers  are  gone  out  into  the 

world. 
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world.  Hereby  know  ye  the  fpirit  of  God: 
every  fpirit  that  confeffes  that  Jefus  Chrift  is 
come  in  the  flefh,  is  of  God :  and  every  fpirit 
that  confeffes  not  that  Jefus  Chrift  is  come  in  the 
flefh,  is  not  of  God.  And  this  is  the  fpirit  of 
Antichrift,  whereof  ye  have  heard  that  it  mould 
come,  and  now  already  is  it  in  the  world."  It 
is  reafonable  to  believe,  that  the  farther  difrufion 
of  the  then  inviting  and  fpecious,  but  now  ex- 
ploded notions  of  Gnofiicifm,  was  effectually 
reftrained  by  the  influence  of  thefe  falutary  and 
feafonable  admonitions,  and  that  the  generality 
of  Chriftians  efcaped  the  contagion  of  this  per- 
nicious herefy.  Unfortunately,  however,  after 
an  interval  of  no  very  long  duration,  opinions 
originating  in  the  fame  fyftem  of  philofophy, 
and  equally  remote  from  the  purity  and  fimplicity 
of  the  religion  of  Jefus,  were  revived  and  pro- 
pagated with  far  greater  fuccefs ;  infomuch,  that 
they  were,  by  degrees,  completely  incorporated 
into  the  popular  fyftem  of  Chriftianity,  where 
they  ftill  retain  their  place  ;  and  are  even  at  this 
day  regarded  as  the  pillars  of  the  orthodox  and 
Catholic  faith. 

Plato,  after  the  example  of  the  Oriental 
philofophy,  maintained  the  exiftence  of  three  dif- 
tincl  principles  in  nature :  the  Supreme  Being, 
whom  he  ftiles  ayuScv,  or  "  the  Good  *  the  divine 
mind,  or  intellect,  diftinguifhed   by  the  appella- 
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tions  of  1/8?  or  ;\oyo?;  and  laflly  xocrp®*,  or  the  via- 
ble material  fyftem.  Such  is  the  impenetrable 
darknefs  and  obfcurity  which  pervade  the  writ- 
ings of  this  celebrated  ancient,  that  it  is  impofli- 
ble  to  afcertain  whether  he  really  meant  to  incul- 
cate the  doftrine  of  three  originally  diftincl  in- 
telligent principles,  or,  which  is  more  probable, 
of  one  omnipotent  agent,  diftinguifhed  by  dif- 
ferent names,  and  reprefented  under  different 
modifications.  The  learned  Cudworth,  indeed, 
has  afferted,  that  Plato,  in  his  fecond  epiftle  to 
Dionyfius,  mentions  a  trinity  of  divine  hypof- 
tafes  :  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  infer  this  from  the 
following  quotation  from  that  epiftle,  which  is, 
however,  fuppofed  to  be  the  pafiage  alluded  to,  . 
as  the  bed  authority  for  his  aflertion  which  it 
affords :  «  Utp  ™v  nunm,  &c.  All  things  are; 
about  the  King  of  all :  and  all  things  are  for  the 
fake  of  him,  and  he  is  the  author  of  every  thing 
that  is  fair  and  good  :  but  the  fecond  about  the 
fecond,  and  the  third  about  the  third.  The 
mind  of  man  may  ftretch  itfelf  to  learn  what 
thefe  things  are,  looking  at  thofe  which  refem- 
ble  them,  of  which  none  do  it  fiifficiently  :  but 
with  refpe£t  to  the  King,  and  the  things  of  which 
I  fpeak,  there  is  nothing  like  them."  Epift.  ad 
Dionyfium,  II.  p.  670.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  if  Plato  himfelf  did  not  believe  the  real  ex- 
igence  of  three    diftinB:  intelligent   principles, 

this 
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this  "  Academic  Angel,"  as  Maximus  Tyrius 
ftiles  him,  in  the  rapture  of  admiration,  fre- 
quently exprefles  himfelf  in  fuch  highly  figura- 
tive and  myftical  language,  refpe&ing  the  pro- 
perties or  energies  of  the  *oyo<;,  or  divine  intel- 
lect, and  the  -fam  y-ocrpv,  or  foul  of  the  univerfe, 
as  was  obvioufly  calculated  to  perplex  and  mif* 
lead  the  imaginations  of  his  difciples. 

Philo,  the  learned  Helleniftic  Jew,  in  particular, 
who  flourifhed  in  the  apoftolic  age,  being  a  pro- 
found adept  in  this  philofophy,  and  regarding  it 
with  great  admiration,  attempted,  with  wonder- 
ful fuccefs  and  applaufe,  to  incorporate  it  with 
that  religion,  to  which  he  retained  a  zealous  at- 
tachment. Arguing,  therefore,  on  the  platonic 
idea,  that  the  m;,  or  toy**  was  an  intellectual 
principle,  diftincl  from,  though  intimately  and 
myfterioufly  connected  with  the  «y*So»,  or  to  &, 
64  the  Good,"  or  "  the  One,"  from  whom  it 
proceeded,  and  to  whom  it  was  fubordinate  ;  he 
boldly  maintained,  that  this  Logos  was  the  me- 
dium of  all  the  divine  communications  recorded 
in  the  facred  writings.  Angels  and  prophets, 
therefore,  he  confidered  as  acting  under  the  im- 
mediate influence  and  infpiration  of  this  divine 
energy;  and  the  Meffiah  himfelf,  agreeably  to 
this  theory,  would  be  diftinguifhed  from  all  the 
preceding  prophets  only  by  poffeffing  a  double 
portion  of  the  fame  fpirit.     In  the  magnificent 
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language  of  Platonifm,  Philo  ftiles  the  Logos,  or 
the   divine  power  and  wifdom  actually  perfoni- 
fied,    «    that   fuper-celeftial    ftar    which   is   the 
fource  of  the  vifible  ftars,  and  from  which  they 
derive  their  refpective  fplendors."     And  deem- 
ing any  fpecies  of  a&ive   exertion   inconfiftent 
with  the  ineffable  nature  and  dignity  of  the  Su- 
preme  Being,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  continu- 
ally abforbed  in   the  contemplation  of  his  own 
perfections,  the   Legos,  which  was  faid  to   flow 
from  the   divine  effence  as  a  river  from  a  foun- 
tain, or  as  the  beams  of  light  from  the  fun,  was 
reprefented  as   a   kind  of  fecondary  power  or 
principle  :  the  tojuiffys,  to  whom  was   delegated 
the   mighty    talk   of  forming,    preferving,    and . 
governing  the  intellectual  as  well  as  vifible  and 
material  univerfe. 

This  being  the  general  ftate  of  philofophical 
opinions,  or  of  thofe  myflical  reveries  worthy  of 
a  Behmen  or  a  Swedenborg,  which  were  dignified 
with  that  appellation,  the  effects  produced  by 
thefe  opinions,  upon  the  pure  and  genuine  fyftem 
of  Chriflianity,  could  not  but  foon  become  ap- 
parent. Thofe  early  converts  to  Chriflianity 
from  Heathenifm,  who  appertained  to  the  higher 
clafles  of  life,  and  who  had  been  educated  in  all 
the  learning  of  the  times,  notwithstanding  their 
change  of  religion,  dill  retained  their  predilec- 
tion 
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tion  for  that  fyftem  of  phiiofophy  with  which  they 
were,  before   their  convcrfion,   fo    much   ena- 
moured*.     This   predilection,  which   they   in- 
herited 

*  Let  thofe„who  affecct  to  hold  all  metaphyseal  investiga- 
tions with  contempt,  tak-e  the  trouble  to  compare  the  writ- 
ings of  Locke,  Hartley,  and  Hume,  with  the  barbarous  jargon, 
current  in  the  School  of  Plato ;  and  then,  if  they  pleafe,  deny 
its  utility  and   importance.     Metaphyfics,  having  an  infepa- 
rable  connection  with  ethics,  ethics  with  politics,  and  poli- 
tics with  every  department  of  civil  and  focial  life,  it  is,  in- 
deed, imporhble  to  eftimate  the  full  extent  of  their  influence. 
If  the  quotations  in  the  text  do  not  fufficiently  dilplay  the 
darkened  flate  of  the  human  understanding,  while  under  the 
dominion  of  thefe  wild  chimaeras,  we  may  take  a  farther 
leflbn  from  Plotinus,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  Platonifts  of 
antiquity  :  c<  As  the  divinely  folitary  principle  of  things,"  fays 
this  admired  commentator,  and  interpreter  of  the  doctrines  of 
Plato,  "  is  perfectly  ample,  it  neceffarily  follows,  that  he  mult 
be  perfectly  fufficient  and  perpetually  exuberant.    Hence,  he 
muft  be  a  producing  caufe  ;  and  that  which  he  rlrit  produces 
mull  be  the  molt  fimilar  of  all  thiogs  to  himfelf :  and  this  is 
no  other  than  intellect.    Now  this  intellect,  on  account  of  its 
perfect  fimilitude  to  the  one,  contains  all  multitude  in  occult 
and  in  diitant  union  ;  for,  it  is  requifitethat  multitude  fhould 
exift  occultly,  before  it  is  fcattered  abroad  and  dirfufed  into 
feparate  forms  3  and  that  it   ihould  be  concealed  in  the  pro- 
found receffes  of  intellect,  before  it  emerges  into  the  dirfufed 
fplendors  of  multitude,  perfectly  divided  and  diftinct:  juft 
as  the  duad  is  posterior  to  unity,  and  contains  number  without 
being  perfect  number  itfelf.     But,  as  it  is  neceiTary  that  this 
oocult  multitude  fliould  be  perfectly  dirfufed,  in  order  to  the 
actual  diverf:ty  of  things,  and   the  exigence  of  the  fenfible 
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herited  from  their  anceftors,  appears  to  have  de- 
fcended  in  full  force  to  their  fuccefibrs.     Juftin 
Martyr  confefTes  himfelf  "  charmed  with  the  Pla- 
tonic doclrine  of  ideas. "'     «  The  Greek  philo- 
sophy," fays  Clemens  Alexandrinus  "  cleanfes  the 
mind  and  prepares  it  for  the  reception  of  faith." 
And  Minucius  Felix  pronounces  it  "  in  its  ge- 
neral principles  nearly   co-incident  with  Chrif- 
tianity."     Athenagoras  publicly  taught  the  Pla- 
tonic philofophy  at  Alexandria.      And  Auftin, 
who  in  ability  rofe  perhaps   fuperior  to  all  his 
cotemporaries,  and  who  was  in  learning  fecond 
only  to  Jerome,  acknowledges  that  he  was  recon- 
ciled to   the  doclrine  of  the  Trinity  by  reading 
the  works  of  Plato;    that  otherwife  he   mould 
have  embraced  the  doclrine  of  Photinus,   and 
have  thought  Chrift  a  mere  man.     He  even  goes 

world,  hence  a  third  procemon  originates,  in  which  multi- 
titude  no  longer  fubfifts,  in  indivifible  union,  but  proceeds 
from  the  fan&uary  of  intellect  into  abfolute  diverfity  and  re- 
paration. And  this  third  principle  is  no  other  than  foul, 
which  expands  the  impartiality  of  intellect,  and  unfolds  all 
that  was  involved  in  the  unity  of  intellectual  perception. 
Eefides  thefe,  there  can  be  no  other  principle  ;  for,  after  the 
caufe  by  which  multitude  is  perfectly  evolved,  nothing  but 
the  gradation  and  diversities  of  multitude  can  fubfift."  If 
there  is  no  merit  in  breaking  the  bonds  of  that  intellectual 
thraldom,  in  which  the  human  mind  had  been  for  2000  years 
captivated,  then  let  the  name  of  Locke  be  blotted  out  of  the 
catalogue  of  illuitrious  men,  and  his  immortal  work  be  con- 
fined to  difgrace  and  oblivion. 

fa 
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fo  far  as  to  fay  that,  •"  by  changing  a  few  words 
and  fentences,  the  Platonifts  would  become  Chrif- 
tians,  as  many  of  them  of  later  times  have  done." 
And  he  exprefly  informs  us,  that  in  divers  Fla^ 
tonic  treatifes,  he  had  met  with  St.  John's  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos,  "  non  quidem,"  to  ufe  his  own 
words,  "  his  verbis,  fed  hoc  idem  omninomultis 
et  mukiplicibus  fuaderi  rationibus  quod  in  prin- 
cipio  erat  verbum,  <Src." 

The  learned  and  philofophical  Chriftians, 
therefore,  proceeding  upon  the  complex  fuppo- 
fition  that  the  religion  of  Jefus  was  true,  and  that 
the  philofophy  of  Plato  was  alfo  true,  thought 
themfelves,  doubtlefs,  very  ufefully  and  laudably 
employed  in  reconciling  thefe  two  fchemes,  and 
in  blending  their  religious  and  philofophical  the- 
ories into  one  general  fyftem.  As  the  Ligos  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  grand  medium  of  com- 
munication between  God  and  his  creatures,  and 
was  frequently  fpoken  of  as  a  divine  power  or 
attribute,  as  well  as  agent,  it  was  eafy  to  advance, 
without  exciting  any  very  general  alarm,  as  Juftin 
Martyr  ventured,  and  perhaps  firft  ventured  to 
do,  that  the  divine  Legos  being  extended  to,  and 
actually  dwelling,  or  rending  in  the  man  Chrift 
jefus,  it  was  of  the  effence  of  the  Catholic  faith 
to  maintain,  that  in  his  perfon  the  divine  and 
human  natures  were  conjoined  in  ft  rift  and  indif- 
loluble  union.  For,  in  explaining  this  afienion, 
M  4  he 
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he  hefitated  not  to  fay,  "  that  the  philofophy  of 
the  Greeks  was  infpired  by  the  fame  Legos-  that 
all  the  truths,  taught  by  fages  and  legiflators, 
were  difcovered  by  this  Logos  :  that  Socrates  was 
pofieffed  of  a  portion  of  the  fameZ,<?£W;  which 
difplayed  itfelf  in  various  forms,  which  was  com- 
municated in  different  degrees  for  different  pur- 
pofes ;  and  which  was,  indeed,  no  other  than 
the  wifdom,  the  power,  and  glory  of  him  by 
whom  it  was  generated."  If  the  generality  of 
plain  unlettered  Chriftians  prefumed  to  guefs  at 
the  meaning  of  this  myftical  jargon,  certainly  all 
they  could  infer  from  it  would  be,  that  Chrift 
was  a  prophet  not  diftinguifhed  from  other  pro- 
phets, except  by  peculiar  manifeftations  of  the 
divine  favour;  that  the  power,  the  wifdom,  and 
the  glory  of  God,  were  mofl  confpicuoufly  dif- 
played in  the  perfon  of  Chrift;  and  that  they 
might,  in  this  fenfe,  be  faid  to  reft  upon  him,  and 
to  refide  in'  him.  And,  in  this  fenfe,  it  muft 
have  appeared  perfectly  confident  with  the 
famous  declaration  with  wjiich  St.  John  intro- 
duces his  gofpel,  Ev  u^xn  w  o  *cyo?,  Sec.  That 
aged  and  venerable  Apoftle  perceiving,  doubt- 
lefs,  the  prevailing  attachment  to  the  Platonic 
fyftem,  and,  probably,  apprehenfive  that  the 
admired  and  favourite  hypothefis  of  the  perfoni- 
fication  of  the  Logos  might,  by  Chriftian  philofoT 
phersj  be  applied  to  Chrift  in  the  fame  myftical 
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fenfe  as  it  had  already  been  by  Philo  and  other 
Jewifh    Platonifts    to    the   preceding   prophets; 
nay,  perhaps,  knowing  this  to  be  actually  the 
cafe,  takes  occafion,  exprefsl^  and    plainly,  to 
declare,  that  the  Legos  was  not  a  diftinct  intelli- 
gent  principle,  but   that  it  was    no   other    than 
God  himfelf,  or  the   divine   wifdom   operating 
from  eternity,  in  the    execution  of  the    divine 
purpofes,  and  mining  with  peculiar  luflre  and 
glory  in   the   great    wrork    of  redemption  :   thus 
railing,  as  it  fhould  feem,  an  infuperable  barrier 
againft  the  progrefs   of  the  dangerous   opinion 
refpecting  the  diftinct  perfonal   exiftence  of  the 
Logos.     But  truth,  reafon,  and  common   fenfe, 
had  long  fince  vanifhed  in  the  general  rage  of 
philofophizing;    and  means  were  eafily  found  to 
obviate   this   difficulty.     The  Logos,  by  all   the 
Platonifts,  was   fpoken   of,  without  any  fcruple, 
as  a  power  or  attribute  of  the  Supreme  Being: 
but  then  they  affirmed,  that  what  was  predicated 
of  the  divine  effence  muft  be  underftood  alfo  of 
his  powers;  for  the  divine  effence   and  energy 
were  fynonymous :  and  that  the  Logos,  though  a 
power,   poffeffed   an   eternal  and  divine  eiTence, 
and  confequently  a  diftinct   and  proper  fubfift- 
ence.     "  The  Logos  of  God,1'  fays  Origen,  M  is 
unlike  that  of  all  other  perfons.     No  other  Logos 
is  living;   no  other  Logos  is  God;  no  other  Logos 
was  in  the  beginning  with  him  whofe  Logos  it 
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was."  "  The  breathings  of  God,"  fays  .Lac- 
tantius,  "  have  a  permanent  exigence  and  ef- 
fence ;  becaufc  he  is  immortal,  and  is  the  giver 
of  efTence  and  life."  The  Chriftian  Platonifts, 
therefore,  were  perfectly  fatisfied  that  St.  John 
had  affirmed  nothing  inconfiftent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Platonifm.  For  as  they  maintained 
that  the  Logos  was  both  efTence  and  attribute; 
as  they  affirmed  that  this  principle  was  of  the 
fame  fubftance  with  the  Father,  though  polfefled 
of  a  diftinft  fubfiftence,  they  inferred  from 
St.  John's  own  declaration,  that  Chrift,  or  the 
Logos,  which,  by  an  eafy  figure,  was  faid  to  be 
made  flefh,  was,  truly  and  properly,  God;  thus 
boldly  afcribing  to  the  Apoftle  their  own  wild 
conceits  and  exquifite  abfurdities.  And  as  they 
transferred,  with  the  fame  facility,  this  mode  of 
reafoning,  if  fuch  it  can  be  ftiled,  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  *yw» arnfrpo,  fo  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  facred  writings,  and  which  was  acknowledged 
to  be  alfo  an  attribute  denoting  the  power  or 
energy  of  the  *oyo?,  expreffed  the  understanding 
or  wifdom  of  the  Father,  in  about  300  years  after 
the  death  of  Chrift,  in  confequence  of  a  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Nice,  ratified  and  confirmed 
by  the  fovereign  will  and  pleafure  of  the  Empe- 
ror Conftantine,  the  Catholic  do&rine  of  a  Tri- 
nity of  hypoftafes,  in  one  divine  efTence,  was 
finally  eftablifhed. 

This 
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This  triumph  of  Platonifm  over  Chriftianity 
did  not,  however,  as  the  advocates  for  Unitari- 
anifm  allege,  take  place,  without  a  very  long  and 
violent  oppofition,  which  at  different  times  and 
in  different  ftages  of  orthodoxy  difplayed  itfelf  in 
various  modes  and  forms.  It  will  be  proper  to 
add  a  few  obfervations  which  may  throw  a  ray  of 
light,  however  faint,  upon  this  part  of  the  fubject. 

It  is  urged  as  a  fact  molt  remarkable  and  im- 
portant, that  the  antient  Jewifli  Chriftians,  who 
were  diftinguifhed  from  the  Gentile  converts,  by 
the  names  of  Ebionites  or  Nazarenes,  are  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been,  without  exception,  Uni- 
tarians, and  in  this  faith  they  abided  fo  long  as 
they  had  any  exiftence  as  a  Chriftian  church. 
And  it  appear^,  from  a  great  variety  of  evidence, 
that  the  majority  even  of  the  Gentile  Chriftians 
were  alfo,  from  the  earlieft  times,  believers  in 
the  proper  humanity  of  Chrift;  and  that  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  prevailing  and  popular  creed  for 
feveral  centuries.  The  fathers  of  the  church, 
unable  to  controvert  the  fa  61,  endeavour  to  ac- 
count for  it  by  fuch  means  as  they  judged  leaft 
unfavourable  to  the  credit  of  the  orthodox  fyf- 
tem.  The  folution  which  feems  to  have  afforded 
them  mod  fatisfaclion  was,  that  the  fublime  doc* 
trines  of  the  pre-exiftence  and  divinity  of  Chrift 
were  inculcated  by  the  Apoftles  with  great  caution 
and  referve,  left  the  reception  of.  Chriftianity  it- 
felf 
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felf  fhould  be  impeded  by  them :  as  the  minds 
of  the  multitude  were  too  grofs  to  apprehend 
and  digeft  doctrines  of  fo  recondite  and  myfteri- 
ous  a  nature.     Chryfoftom  fays,  Ci  that  the  doc- 
trine of  Chrift's  incarnation  not  being  taught  at 
firft,  it  was  proper  for  the  Apoftle  John  to  dwell 
upon  it,  and  from  things  grofs  and  fenfible  gra- 
dually to  afcend  higher.     He  it  was,"  fays  the 
holy  Father,  "  who  firft  lighted  up  the  lamp  of 
theology."     Athanafius  affirms,    "  that  not  even 
the  bleffed  difciples  themfelves  were  fully  per- 
fuaded  concerning  Chrift's  divinity,  till  the  Holy 
Spirit  came  upon  them  at  the  day  of  Pentecoft. 
And  he  el fewhere  highly  applauds  "  the  prudence 
of  the   bleffed  Apoftles,  who  in   the  firft  place 
taught  the  humanity  of  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews, 
that  they  might  afterwards  bring  them  to  the  be- 
lief of  his  divinity."     "  The  bleffed  Peter,"  fays 
Theodoret,  u  preaching  to  the   Jews,  meafures 
his  doclrine    by   the    weaknefs  of  his  hearers ; 
for    he  fays,  Jefus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved 
of  Go D  "nwngft you.     This  he  ftiles  "  milk  fit  for 
babes  in  faith ;  but  for  the  perfect  in  faith,  there 
was  need  of  ftio.ig  meat — the  fublime  philofo- 
phy  concerning  Chrift."  Jerome  informs  us  "  that 
St.  John  wrote  his  gofpel  at  the  entreaty  of  the 
bifhops  of  Afia,  to  oppofe  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  Ebionites,  which  at  length  compelled  him 
to  make  a  declaration  of  Chrift's  divine  nature." 

«  What 
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"  What  none  of  the  other  evangelifts  have  taught 
us,"  fays  Theophylaft, "  John  has  thundered  forth. 
For  as  they  confined  their  narratives  to  what 
happened  to  Chrift  in  the  body,  and  fpeak  no- 
thing clearly  or  exprefsly  of  eternal  generation, 
it  was  to  be  feared  that  fome  earthly  minded  fouls, 
who  had  no  reliih  for  what  was  truly  fublime, 
would  thence  imagine,  that  Chrift  had  no  exift- 
ence  from  the  Father  before  he  was  born  of  Mary, 
which  was  actually  the  herefy  of  Paul,  Bifhop  of 
Samofata,  and  therefore  the  great  John  declares 
his  heavenly  generation."  The  caution  afcribed 
to  the  Apoftles  feems  to  have  extended  itfelf  to 
their  immediate  companions  and  fucceffors :  and 
the  moft  antient  Chriftian  writings  are  thofe 
which  at  leaft  ferves  the  purpofe  of  orthodoxy  to 
quote.  Photius,  Patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  in 
the  ninth  century,  remarks,  "  that  Clement  calls 
our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  high  prieft  and  patriarch, 
but  gives  him  none  of  the  more  lofty  and  divine 
titles." 

The  evidence  of  the  fa6t  for  which  fuch  pains 
were  taken  to  account,  viz.  that  the  Chriftian 
world  was  in  general  Unitarian,  is  far,  however, 
from  being  merely  indirect  and  inferential.  Tefti- 
monies  may  be  produced  clear,  explicit,  and  de- 
cifive.  Origen  exprefsly  affirms  that  the  whole 
body  of  Jewifh  believers  were  included  under  the 
denomination  of  Ebionites,  which  amounts  to  a 

virtual 
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virtual  information,  corroborated  indeed  by  abun- 
dant collateral  evidence,  that  the  whole  body  of 
Jewifh  believers  were  Unitarian  Chriftians;  and 
indeed  to  them  the  do&rineof  a  plurality  of  per- 
fons  in  the  Godhead  mufi  have  appeared  grofs 
idolatry.  "  The  multitude  of  believers,"  fays 
this  great  man,  fpeaking  of  the  ftate  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  world  in  general,  "  are  inftrucled  only  in  the 
fhadow  of  the  Logos,  and  not  in  the  true  Logos 
of  God."  "  There  are,"  fays  the  fame  writer, 
66  fome  tive?  who  participate  of  the  Logos  which  was 
from  the  beginning,  the  Logos  which  was  with 
God,  and  the  Legos  which  was  God.  But  there 
are  others  who  know  nothing  but  Chrift.,  and  him 
crucified;  the  Logos  which  was  made  flefh.  Such 
is  the  multitude  **»:$©•  of  thofe  who  are  called 
Chriftians."  Athanafius  complains  of  the  pre- 
valency  of  the  Unitarian  principles  amongft  the 
many,  o»  ©oa*oi:  and  afierts  that  the  Son  of  God 
was  fcarcely  preached  in  the  churches.  C£  Things 
fublime  and  difficult,"  he  fays,  "  are  not  to  be 
apprehended  but  by  faith;  and  ignorant  people 
mud  fall,  if  they  cannot  be  perfuaded  to  reft  in 
faith  and  avoid  curious  queftions."  "  There  is," 
as  Cyril  of  Jerufalem  exprefles  himfelf,  "  an 
apoftacy  in  the  bofom  of  the  Church.  Men  have 
departed  from  the  right  faith  ;  fome  confounding 
the  Son  with  the  Father,  others  daring  to  fay 
that  Chrift  was  created  out  of  nothing."     The 
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mild  and  ingenious  Lafrantius  not  merely  ac- 
knowledges, but  in  effeft  juftifies  what  Cyril  thus 
denounces.  For  in  fpeaking  of  Cbrift's  com- 
miffion  from  God,  he  fays,  4C  Nor  did  he  ever 
afiert  that  he  himfelf  was  God,  becaufe  he  would 
not  have  kept  the  faith  if  being  fent  to  abolifh 
the  plurality  of  Gods,  and  to  eftablifh  the  worfhip 
of  one  God,  he  had  fet  up  another  befides  that 
one."  Jerom  tells  us  s;  that  the  fimple  believers  did 
not  underftand  the  fcriptures  as  became  their  ma- 
jefty."  "  The  majority,"  fays  Hilary,  "  think 
that  as  when  all  things  are  fubje6t  to  Chrift.,  Chrift: 
will  be  fubject  to  God,  on  account  of  his  fubjec- 
tion  he  is  not  God."  Bafil,  who  firft  attempted 
to  introduce  into  the  churches  of  Afia  Minor 
the  orthodox  doxology  "  Glory  to  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit!"  had  a  mod  vehement  and  fu- 
rious oppofition  to  encounter.  "  The  zeal  and 
obftinacy  of  fome,  as  he  affirms,  were  fuch,  that 
they  would  rather  cut  out  their  tongues  than 
afcribe  glory  to  the  Spirit."  And  he  heavily 
complains  that  the  leading  perfons  of  his  church 
were  attached  to  the  do&rines  of  Marcellus  and 
Sabellius,  that  the  myftery  of  godlinefs  was  every- 
where laughed  at.  ts  Lament  with  us,"  fays  he, 
"  the  only  begotten  is  blafphemed,  and  there  is 
no  one  to  contradict  it."  And  his  cotemporary, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  fpeaking  of  the  number  of 

the 
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the  orthodox,  declares  them  "  to  be  the  fmalleft 
of  the  tribes  of  Ifrael."  But  the  molt  ftriking 
and  remarkable  declaration  is  perhaps  that  of 
Tertullian,  who  pofitively  aflerts,  though  he  at 
the  fame  time  deeply  laments,  "  that  the  fimple, 
the  ignorant,  and  the  unlearned,  who  constitute 
the  majority  of  believers,  not  underflanding  that 
the  unity  of  God  is  to  be  maintained  only  with 
the  economy,  are  fhocked  at  this  ceconomy,  6  ex- 
pavefcunt  ad  ceconomiam,'  and  infift  that  this 
number  and  difpofition  of  a  trinity,  is  a  divifion 
of  the  unity.  They  charge  us  with  being  wor- 
fhippers  of  two  and  even  of  three  Gods,  and 
maintain  that  they  are  the  worfhippers  of  one 
God  only.  We,  they  fay,  hold  the  monarchy. 
Even  the  Latins  exclaim  aloud  for  the  monarchy, 
and  the  Greeks  themfelves  will  not  understand 
the  ceconomy."  In  fine,  fo  late  as  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Theodofius,  the  great  Facundus, 
fpeaking  of  the  Unitarian  doclrine,  avers  "  that 
the  Apoftles  were  once  imperfect  in  the  faith,  be- 
lieving too  little  concerning  Chriftj  but  they 
were  not  upon  this  account  heretics :  for  they 
were  even  then  inverted  with  a  divine  commimon. 
How  then,  he  candidly  argues,  can  thofe  be  con- 
fidered  as  heretics  who  ftill  retain  thofe  errone- 
ous opinions  ?  How  many  are  there  even  now 
in  the  fold  of  the  faithful,  who  by  merely  par- 
ticipating 
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ticipating  in  the  facred  myfteries,  and  by  a  fimple 
obfervance  of  the  commandments,  we  fee  render 
themfelves  acceptable  to  God  !" 

The  oppofition  to  the  final  eftablifhment  of  the 
Trinitarian  fyftem  was  not,  however,  entirely 
confined  to  the  fimple  and  illiterate.  There  were 
many  intelligent  and  learned  Chriftians,  who, 
though  by  no  means  averfe  to  the  philofophy  in 
vogue,  had  much  juftcr  ideas  of  Chriflian  prin- 
ciples, and  appear  to  have  been  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  dangerous  lengths  which  fo  many  others  of 
high  reputation  in  the  church  feemed  difpofed  to 
go.  Of  this  clafs  were  Sabellius,  Paul  of  Sa- 
mofata,  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  Photinus,  &c. 
Thefe  men,  eminent  in  their  day  for  knowledge 
and  ability,  confpicuous  by  the  dignity  of  their 
ftation,  and  high  in  the  public  eftimation,  agreed 
in  aliening  the  undivided  Deity  of  the  Father, 
the  proper  humanity  of  the  Son,  in  denying  the 
perlbnal  exiftence  of  the  Lcgos^  and  in  maintain- 
ing that  the  divinity  of  Chrift  was  truly  and  nu- 
merically the  fame  with  that  of  the  Father,  which 
refided  in  the  perfon  of  Chrift,  and  illuminated 
his  mind  by  a  kind  of  divine  ray,  or  celeitial 
emanation.  This  was  Chriflian  Unitarianifm,  with 
a  flight  mixture  of  Platonic  myfticifm.  At  a 
later  period,  the  celebrated  Arius,  fenfible,  as  is 
probable,  of  the  abfurdity  of  the  orthodox  notion 
of  the  transformation  of  an  attribute  into  a  per- 
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fon,  introduced  what  was  deemed  a  mod  alarming 
herefy  into  the  church,  by  advancing  the  doctrine 
of  a  created  Logos :  and  by  maintaining  that 
Chrift  was  not  of  the  fame,  but  only  of  a  fimilar 
fubftance  with  the  Father;  or  to  make  ufe  of  the 
once  famous  original  terms  of  diftin&ion,  not 
o/xoacn^,  but  o//.ou?<7»^.  In  purfuing  thefe  opinions 
to  their  proper  confequences,  he  ventured  to 
affert,  that  though  all  power  and  glory  were  given 
to  Chrift,  there  had  been  a  period  of  time  when 
he  did  not  exift:  that  his  deity  was  perfectly  dif- 
tinct  from  that  of  the  Father  :  and  that  Chrift 
took  not  upon  him  a  human  foul,  but  that 
it  was  the  deified  fuper-angelic  fpirit,  which 
became  incarnate,  which  fuffered  and  died  upon 
the  crofs.  This  hypothefis,  however,  flood  in 
direct  oppofition  to  the  plained  evidence  both 
offcripture  and  antiquity.  It  had  never  before 
been  doubted  but  that  the  fcripture  uniformly 
reprefcnted  Chrift  as  a  man ;  and  thofe  who 
affirmed  him  to  be  God  as  well  as  man  had,  as 
far  back  as  opinions  could  be  traced,  fuppofed 
the  Logos  or  divine  nature  to  be  conjoined  to  the 
inferior  or  human  nature  of  Chrift,  in  what  was 
{tiled  in  the  orthodox,  u  the  hypoftatic  union.'' 
But  by  this  novel  and  alarming  hypothefis,  Chrift, 
inltead  of  fuftaining  the  characters  of  both  God 
and  man,  was  denied  to  be  either  truly  God  or 
truly  man,     And  it  plainly  inculcated  a  doctrine, 
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till  this  time  unknown  in  the  Chriftian  world,  of 
a  fupreme  and  a  fubor-dinate  God — a  doctrine 
irreconcileable  with  all  juft  ideas  of  the  unity  of 
the  divine  nature,  and  which  obvioufly  fubjected 
the  religion  ofChrift  to  the  heinous  imputation  of 
polytheifm.  This  do&rine,  however,  which  pro- 
fefTed  to  be  a  juft  medium  between  two  oppofue 
extremes,  and  which  was  indeed  far  more  allur- 
ing to  the  imagination,  than  the  fimple  creed  of 
the  vulgar,  and  far  lefs  abfurd  and  irrational 
than  the  myitical  theology  of  the  learned,  very 
rapidly  diffufed  itfelf,  and  at  one  period  even 
bid  fair  to  fuperfede  the  eflablilhed  fyftem  of  or- 
thodoxy. At  length,  however,  after  a  long  and 
vehement  ftruggle,  Trinitarianifm  gained  that 
complete  afcendency  which  it  has  ever-  fince 
preferved;  and  in  thelapfeof  fuccefiive  centuries 
the  Chriftian  world  gradually  became  as  zealoufly 
attached  to  this  doclrine,  as  it  was  formerly  of- 
fended and  even  shocked  at  it. 

In  the  prefent  age,  however,  an  age  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  prevalence  of  the  fpirit  of  rational 
and  liberal  enquiry,  we  fee  that  the  antient 
fyftem  of  Unitarianimi  "makes  off  the  duft,  and 
rears  its  reverend  head."  It  even  feems  to  ad- 
vance with  accelerated  force  and  vigor;  exhibit 
ing  the  molt  aufpicious  omens  of  an  ultimate  and 
complete  triumph  over  the  pride  of  learning,  and 
the  violence  of  power. 

N  2  ESSAY 
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ESSAY     VII. 

ANALYSIS  OF  BISHOP  BUTLER'S  ANALOGY. 

1  HE  analogy  of  religion,  natural  and  re- 
vealed, to  the  conftitution  and  courfe  of  nature," 
by  the  celebrated  Bifhop  Butler,  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  very  powerful  and  comprehenfive  mind. 
The  great  and  primary  object  of  the  labours  of 
this  learned  prelate  is  not  to  exhibit  the  direct 
and  regular  proofs  of  religion,  either  natural  or 
revealed,  but  to  difcufs  what  may  be  ftiled  the 
previous  queftion;  or,  in  other  words,  to  dif- 
play  not  the  pofitive  certainty,  but  the  abftraft; 
credibility  of  the  great  truths  which  religion 
teaches.  For  if  religion  be  fuppofed  to  incul- 
cate doBrines  which  are  in  themfelves  either 
grolsly  abfurd  or  highly  improbable,  the  pofitive 
evidence  in  favor  of  them  will  make  little  im- 
preffion,  in  comparifon  of  what  it  mud  necefTa- 
rily  do,  if  the  mind  were  previoufly  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  thofe  tenets,  by  a  clear  dif- 
lernment  of  their  general  confiftency  and  agree- 
ment with  the  conftitution  and  courfe  of  nature, 
or  of  the  correfpondence  of  thefe  abftraci  and 
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fpcculative  principles  with  the  phenomena  ac- 
tually prefented  to  our  view. 

Pre-fuppofxng,  therefore,  as  the  foundation  of 
this  analogical  reafoning,  the  exiftence  of  a  fu- 
preme  intelligent  caufe,  the  creator,  governor, 
and  preferver  of  the  univerfc,  he  attempts,  with 
much  ability  and  fagacity,  though  in  a  ftile  un- 
commonly obfcure  and  intricate,  to  mew  that  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion  are  fuch  as  might  reafonably  be  ex- 
pecled  to  refult  from  the  divine  wifdom  and  be- 
nevolence, as  thofe  attributes  are  actually  dis- 
played in  the  works  of  creation  and  providence, 
and  are  encumbered  with  no  other  difficulties 
than  fuch  as  are  perfectly  analogous  to  thofe  with 
which  the  fyftem  of  nature,  fubfiHing  independ- 
ent of  all  fpeculation,  is  itfelf  attended.  And 
it  is  credible,  therefore,  and  even,  in  a  certain 
degree,  probable,  that  bothfyftems  may  proceed 
from  the  fame  Divine  Author. 

The  doftrine  of  a  future  ftate  comes,  Chap.  I. 
under  the  Bifhop's  conhderation  as  a  principle 
of  primary  and  eflential  importance  in  religion. 
And  the  natural  credibility  of  this  doctrine  will, 
as  he  obferves,  (irike  us  very  forcibly,  if  we  ad- 
vert to  that  general  law  of  nature,  which  has,  in 
fact,  deflined  all  percipient,  and,  more  particu* 
larly,  all  intelligent  beings,  to  pafs  through  va- 
rious ftates  of  progrehive  exiftence.     "Whatever 
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improvements  in  knowledge  and  happinefs  we 
are  led  to  expect,  it  can  fcarcely  be  imagined  that 
the  change  from  the  prefent  mode  of  exiftence  to 
that  future  life  which  religion  prefents  to  our 
view,  will  exceed,  in  magnitude  and  importance, 
the  changes  we  have  a&ually  experienced  fince 
the  commencement  of  our  exiftence.     If  an  em- 
bryo in  the  womb,  or  an  infant  in  the  cradle,  is, 
by  the  operation  of  a  myfterious  law  of  nature, 
transformed  into  a  Locke,  a  Bacon,  or  a  New- 
ton, why  mould  it  be  deemed  a  thing  impoffible 
that  the    fame  law  mould   continue  to  operate, 
that  farther    changes   may  yet  take  place,    and 
that  higher  degrees  of  improvement  are  ft  ill  at- 
tainable  in,  perhaps,  ceafelefs  and  infinite  pro-- 
greffion  ?     In  the   lower  orders  of  creation  the 
fame  analogy  is  difcernible.    The  eagle,  the  pea- 
cock, and  the   oftrich :  by  what  miracle  of  na- 
ture were  they  enabled  to  burft  the  fhell  in  which 
they  were  once  confined,  and  to  enter,  by  a  fud- 
den  tranfition,  into  a  new  fphcre  of  action  and 
enjoyment?    Who   could  imagine  that  the  mo- 
tionlefs  and  torpid  aurelia  would  be  foon  meta- 
morphofed  into  a  gaudy  and  painted  butterfly  ? 
Or,  to  defcend  to  the  vegetable  and  inanimate 
creation,  who  can  reflect,  withoutaftonifhmentand 
admiration,  that  a  feed  thrown,  perhaps,  carelefsly 
into  the  earth,  and  apparently  decaying  and  rot- 
ting there,  mould  revive  in  the  form  of  a  rofe,  a 
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lily,  or  a  carnation;  that  a  date  fhould  fhoot  up 
into  a  beautiful  and  flourifhing  palm-tree;  and 
an  oak,  the  majeftic  growth  of  ages,  arife  from 
the  mean  and  humble  acorn?  With  all  thefe 
wonderful  viciffitudes  and  progreffive  improve- 
ments of  exiftence  in  contemplation,  who  will 
venture  to  pronounce  that  it  is  inconfident  with 
the  general  laws  by  which  the  univerfe  is  regu- 
lated,  that  man,  for  whom  all  other  things  were 
made,  mould  himfelf  be  deftined  to  rife  again, 
when  the  heavens  are  no  more,  to  a  flate  of  feli- 
city and  glory,  far  fuperior  to  the  higheft  attain- 
ments of  the  prefent  life?  Though  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  this  mode  of  reafoning  is  fufficiently 
concluflve  to  ferve  as  a  folid  bafis  of  rational 
belief,  yet  it  certainly  affords  fuch  prefumptions 
as  make  it  highly  irrational  to  refufe  attention  to 
the  proofs  of  this  do&rine  on  pretext  of  its  pre- 
vious incredibility.  Here  it  would  have  been 
difcreet  in  the  learned  prelate  to  have  refted  fa- 
tisfied;  for  here  the  argument  from  analogy  as 
to  this  point  appears  to  ceafe.  On  the  contrary, 
he  has  with  great  labour  and  ingenuity  attempted, 
it  is  to  be  feared  in  vain,  to  prove  that  the  argu- 
ment extends  much  farther.  And  the  confide- 
ration  upon  which  he  lays  the  fuperior  flreis  i> 
this;  "  that  there  exiftsa  general  prefumption  of 
the  continuance  of  all  things  in  the  Mate  in  which 
they  are,  except  we  have  fome  fpecific  ground  to 
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believe  that  an  alteration  will- take  place.  Thus 
we  expect,  with  the  firmed  confidence,  that  the 
fun  will  emit  the  fame  heat  and  light  to-morrow 
that  he  does  to-day;  that  the  Tea  will  continue  to 
ebb  and  flow  with  the  fame  regularity,  and  that 
the  earth,  by  revolving  round  its  axis,  will  not 
ceafe  to  produce  the  vicifiitudesof  day  and  night. 
If,  then,  argues  this  philofopbical  prelate,  there 
is  no  pofitive  ground  or  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  difiblution  of  the  body  implies  the  extinction 
of  the  percipient  principle,  we  are  authorized 
to  conclude,  from  the  ftrongeft  analogy,  that 
this  principle,  i.  e.  properly  (peaking,  the  man, 
or  the  living  intelligent  agent,  continues  to  exift, 
notwithftanding  the  difiblution  of  the  organized 
material  fyftem." 

According  to  this  hypothetical  ftatement,  the 
bifhop's  reafoningis  indeed  conclufive;  but,  un- 
fortunately, in  order  to  eftablifh  the  force,  or 
even  the  reality  of  the  analogy,  it  is  neceffary 
previoufly  to  demonftrate  that  we  have  no  pofi- 
tive or  fpecific  ground  to  apprehend  that  the 
difiblution  of  the  body  implies  the  ceflation  of 
perception.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this 
pretended  argument  from  analogy  refolves  itfclf 
into  a  mere  metaphyfical  difquifition.  For,  if 
the  metaphyfical  argument,  which  is  brought  to 
prove  the  independency  of  perception  upon  ma- 
terial organization,  is  allowed  to  be  juft,  there 

can 
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can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  analo- 
gical argument  which  is  founded  upon  it.  But, 
admitting  that  perception  is  not,  and  cannot  be 
the  neceffary  refult  of  any  organical  fyftem,  yet 
as  it  is  an  unqueftionable  fact  that  perception,  [o 
farasour  knowledge  andexperienceextend,  exifts 
not  but  in  conjunction  with  fuch  organization, 
the  conclufion  feems  obvious,  according  to  the 
rules  of  analogy,  that  it  is  i.. capable,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge  of  the  conftitiuion  of  nature,  of  any 
feparate  exiftence.  To  allege  that  the  hypo- 
thefis  of  the  feparate  exiftence  of  the  percipient 
principle  involves  in  it  no  contradiction  or  ab- 
furdity,  is  futile  and  frivolous.  For  a  mere  pof- 
fibility,  unfupported  by  evidence,  is  fureiy  no 
ground  of  rational  belief;  but,  when  urged  in 
oppofition  to  actual  phenomena,  it  muft,  doubt- 
lefs,  be  rejected  as  a  wild  and  random  con- 
jecture. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  this  argument  from  ana- 
logy is  built  upon  a  metaphyseal  hypothecs 
which  is  itfelf  advanced  in  direct  contradiction  to 
analogy.  All  that  can  fairly  be  inferred  from 
the  concefficn  that  perception  is  the  property  of 
an  immaterial  fu'oftance,  is  this;  that  notwith- 
standing the  difTolution  of  the  material  fyltem, 
the  immaterial  fubftance  will,  agreeably  to  the 
analogy  urged  by  the  learned  prelate,  (till  con- 
tinue to  fubfift  :  but  that  the  exercife  of  the  pro- 
perty 
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perty  or  power  of  perception  will  be  entirely 
fufpended  during  its  ftate  of  feparation,  which  as 
the  Biihop  himfelf  obferves,  may  be  fuppofed, 
and  yet  the  powers  themfelves  remain  undeftroy- 
ed.  And  as  we  have  reafon  farther  to  believe 
from  analogy,  that  exiftence  is  not  at  firft  be- 
ftowed,  nor  in  any  inftance  continued,  but  to 
anfwer  fome  purpofe  of  utility,  it  is  a  rational 
conclufion,  that  the  power  of  perception  will  ul- 
timately be  reftored  by  a  re-union  at  the  deftined 
period  with  the  former,  or  more  probably  with 
an  highly  improved  and  more  exquifite  fyftern  of 
organization. 

The  biihop  proceeds  in  the  following  Chapters 
II.  III.  to  prove  that  the  moral  government  of 
God,  and  the  final  ftate  of  retribution,  are  doc- 
trines of  religion  highly  credible  in  themfelves, 
on  the  ground  of  their  perfecl  confonancy  to  the 
actual  courfe  of  nature,  and  the  difpenfations  of 
providence  in  the  prefent  life.  Indeed  the  aria- 
logy  is  here  fo  ftrik.ing  and  forcible,  that  few  per- 
fons  who  admit  the  reality  of  a  future  ftate  pre- 
tend to  doubt  that  it  will  be  a  ftate  of  moral 
retribution.  Nay,  it  may  be  juftly  affirmed,  that 
the  moral  argument  in  favour  of  a  future  ftate, 
deduced  from  the  evident  traces  of  a  moral  go- 
vernment already  eftablifhed,  and  clearly  difecr- 
nible  in  the  common  courfe  of  nature  and  confu- 
tation of  things,  is  more  fatisfa&ory   than' any 

meta- 
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metapbyfical  argument  which  the  mod  fubtle  rea- 
fonings,  and  the  raoft  acute  inveftigation  of  the 
properties  of  matter  and  fpirit  have  ever  been 
able  to  fupply.  If  then  the  pofitive  declarations 
of  religion,  refpe&ing  the  reality  of  a  future  ftate 
of  exigence,  are  corroborated  by  the  phaenomena 
of  nature,  much  more  the  information  which  it 
affords  concerning  the  purpofes  of  divine  Provi- 
dence in  this  deftination  of  man.  Who  can  hefi- 
tate  to  believe  that  the  moral  government  and 
difcipline  which  has  already  commenced  on  earth, 
will  be  carried  on  in  that  unfeen  world  to  which 
we  are  haftening,  and  at  length  receive  its  final 
and  complete  accomplifhment  ? 

The  objections  which  may  be  advanced  againft 
the  general  credibility  of  this  fyftem  admit  of 
fuch  eafy  and  decifive  anfwers  from  analogy,  that 
in  faft,  little  ftrefs  has  been  placed  upon  them  by 
fceptics  themfelves,  and  they  do  not  merit  fo  ela- 
borate a  confutation  as  they  have  received  from 
this  zealous  and  learned  prelate.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  we  now  live  under  a  moral  govern- 
ment, however  imperfect  it  may  be  deemed,  as 
terminating  in  the  prefent  life  ;  that  we  are  fo 
conflituted,  as  clearly  to  difcern  the  fuperior  ex- 
cellence and  dignity  of  virtue,  and  the  obligation 
of  regulating  our  conducl  in  conformity  to  its 
dictates.  We  cannot  avoid  perceiving,  that  the 
general   tendencies  of  virtue  are  favourable  to 

happinefs  ; 
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happinefs;  and  that  vice  is  not  only  hateful  in  its 
own  nature,  but  in  the  ufual  and  eftablifhed 
courfe  of  things,  leads  to  mifery  and  ruin.  Who 
then  will  dare  to  affert  that  religion  teaches  an 
incredible  doctrine,  when  flie  declares  that  to 
punifli  thofe  violations  of  the  divine  law  which 
efcape  with  impunity  on  earth,  and  to  reward 
thofe  a6ls  of  exalted  virtue  which  are  here  at- 
tended with  immediate  lofs  and  fuffering,  are  the 
grand  purpofes  which  a  future  ft  ate  of  retribution 
is  intended  to  anfwcr.  But,  fays  the  vain  and 
prefumptuous  objeclor,  "  Can  it  be  imagined 
that  God  will  for  any  offences  committed  againfl 
him,  if  fuch  can  be  fuppofed,  avenge  himfelf  upon 
fo  feeble  an  adverfary  ?  Will  he  concern  him- 
felf with  the  mean  affairs  of  mortals  ?  Will  he 
ftoop  from  his  lofty  throne  to  punifli,  with  unre- 
lenting feverity,  a  being  fo  weak  and  frail  as  man, 
fo  liable  to  error,  fo  much  the  Have  of  prejudice 
and  paffion,  fo  naturally  prone  to  that  which  is  evil 
and  averfe  to  that  which  is  good  ?  If,  as  religion 
teaches,  God  is  poffeffed  of  the  attribute  of  infinite 
benevolence,  the  characteristics  of  his  government 
mult,  be  indulgence  and  lenity.  From  his  good- 
nefs  we  have  every  thing  to  hope;  from  his  re- 
fentment  we  can  have  nothing  to  fear."  Are  thefc 
vour  views  ?  Examine  then  the  order  of  the 
univerfe,  and  the  a6tual  conltitution  and  courfe 
of  nature;    and  fee  if   you  can  find  any  folid 

ground 
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ground  to  build  thefe  hopes  and  expectations 
upon.  Admit  or  reject  the  fpeculative  doctrine 
of  the  perfection  of  the  divine  attributes  as  you 
pleafe,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  vice,  or  moral 
depravity,  is  actually  accompanied  with  the  moft 
alarming  and  unequivocal  tokens  of  the  divine 
difpleafure  and  indignation.  We  may  indeed 
pretend,  that  the  divine  goodnefs  requires  that 
man  mould  be  placed  in  a  fituation  lefs  unfa- 
vourable to  the  attainment  of  that  happinefs 
which  is  the  great  end  of  exigence.  But  not  to 
enter  into  an  abftrufe  enquiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  divine  attributes,  or  into  the  mode  or  extent 
of  their  operation,  it  is  a  facl  that  the  happinefs 
of  man  is  made  in  a  very  great  degree  to  depend 
upon  his  own  efforts :  and  that  if  we  neglect  or 
reject  thofe  means  of  virtuous  exertion  or  activity 
which  providence  has  plainly  defigned  to  be  fub- 
fcrvient  to  the  attainment  of  this  end,  we  are  as 
it  were  abandoned  by  providence,  and  left  to 
fuffer  the  dire  effects  of  a  vicious  and  profligate 
courfe  of  life  ;  infamy,  remorfe.  pain,  difeafe,  and 
oftentimes  a  premature  and  untimely  diflolution. 
On  the  contrary,  virtue  is  for  the  mod  part,  for 
it  is  of  the  general  conftitution  and  courfe  of  things 
only  that  we  are  now  fpeaking,  attended  with 
confcious  fatisfaclion,  with  efteem  and  refpecl 
from  the  world,  with  peace  andferenity  of  mind, 
with  a  chearful  and  rational  enjoyment  of  life,  and 

with 
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•with  a  pleafmg  and  animating  hope  in  the  hour 
of  death.  It  is  manifeft  then,  from  an  impartial 
furvey  of  the  actual  phenomena  of  human  life, 
that  the  difference  arifing  from  moral  depravity 
and  moral  reclitude,  which  fubfifts  in  the  charac- 
ters of  men,  is  no  trivial  confideration  in  the 
view  of  the  righteous  Governor  of  the  univerfe* 
that  virtue  has  the  flamp  and  feal  of  the  divine 
approbation  ;  and,  exclufive  of  all  abftract  or  re- 
fined fpeculations,  we  may  be  affured  from  our 
own  experience  of  the  divine  difpenfations,  that 
admitting  the  reality  of  a  future  ftate  ofexiftence, 
the  fame  general  fyftem  of  moral  government  will 
not  only  be  extended  to  that  ftate,  but  will  proba- 
bly receive  its  final  and  complete  accomplishment 
in  it. 

Religion  alfo  reprefents  the  prefent  life  as  a 
ftate  of  trial,  probation,  and  difcipline  ;  a  ftate  in 
which  weareexpofed  to  conftant  temptation  from 
various  caufes ;  and  which  requires  our  utmoft 
vigilance,  caution,  refolution,  and  perfeverance, 
in  order  to  avoid  any  deviation  from  the  ftri6t 
line  of  duty.  In  this  refpeet  alfo  the  Bifhop  has 
taken  much  pains,  Chap.  IV.  V.  to  fhow  that  the 
analogy  holds  good.  The  prefent  life  is,  rela- 
tively to  our  temporal  as  well  as  religious  interefts, 
a  ftate  of  trial  and  temptation.  Our  fuccefs  and 
profperity  here, as  well  as  our  happinefs  hereafter, 
greatly  depend  upon  our  voluntary  efforts  and 

exertions. 
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exertions.  "  Mankind  having,"  to  ufe  the  words 
of  this  philofophical  theologian,  "  a  temporal 
interefl  depending  upon  themfelves,  and  a  pru- 
dent courfe  of  behaviour  being  neceiTary  to  fe- 
cure  it,  paffions  inordinately  excited,  whether  by 
means  of  example,  or  by  any  other  external  cir- 
cumflance,  towards  fuch  objects,  at  fuch  times  or 
in  fuch  degrees  as  that  they  cannot  be  gratified 
confidently  with  worldly  prudence,  are  tempta- 
tions dangerous  and  too  often  fuccefsful  tempta- 
tions to  forego  a  greater  temporal  good  for  a  lefs ; 
i.  e.  to  forego  what  is,  upon  the  whole,  our  tem- 
poral interefl  for  the  fake  of  a  prefent  gratifica- 
tion. This  is  a  defcription  of  our  ftate  of  trial 
in  our  temporal  capacity.  Subftitute  now  the 
word  future  for  temporal,  and  virtue  for  pru- 
dence, and  it  will  be  j Lift  as  proper  a  defcription 
of  our  ftate  of  trial  in  our  religious  capacity:  fo 
analogous  are  they  to  each  other. 

We  are  an  inferior  part  of  the  creation  of 
God;  and  we  certainly  are  in  a  condition  which 
does  not  feem,  by  any  means,  the  moil  advan- 
tageous we  could  imagine  or  defire,  either  in  our 
natural  or  moral  capacity,  for  fecuring  either 
our  prefent  or  our  future  intereft.  However,  ths 
condition,  low  and  careful,  and  uncertain  as  it 
is,  does  not  afford  any  juft  ground  of  complaint. 
For  as  men  may  manage  their  temporal  affairs 
with  prudence,  and  fo  pafs  their  davs  here  on 

earth 
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earth  in  tolerable  eafe  and  fatisfaclion,  by  a  mo- 
derate degree  of  care — to,  likewife,  with  regard 
to  religion,  there  is  no  more  required  than  what 
they  are  well  able  to  do,  and  what  they  muit  be 
greatly  wanting  to  themfelves  if  they  neglect. 
Did  not  experience  teach  us  juiler  notions  of 
things,  it  might  fpecioufly  be  urged,  that  it 
is  improbable  we  fhould  be  involved  in  any 
fuch  circumftances  of  hazard  or  danger,  as 
might  terminate  in  error  and  in  mifery.  This  is 
indeed  a  great  fpeculative  difficulty  j  but  ftill  the 
constitution  of  nature  is  what  it  is.  Our  happi- 
nefs  and  mifery  are  trufted  to  ourfelves,  and  made 
to  depend  upon  our  own  conduft.  And  as  it 
cannot  be  pretended  that  our  prefent  intereft  is 
fecured  to  us  without  any  folicitude  on  our  part, 
why  fhould  it  be  imagined  that  our  future  intereft, 
if  we  have  a«y  fuch,  mould  require  none  of  our 
regard  or  attention  ?  And  there  is  a  ftriking  and 
obvious  analogy  between  that  painful  and  labo- 
rious courfe  of  education  which  is  neceflary  to 
qualify  us  for  the  higher  itations  of  honour  and 
ufefulnefs  in  life,  and  that  moral  difcipline,  rigid 
and  fevere  as  it  may  be  deemed,  which  is  requi- 
fite,  in  order  to  form  a  character  capable  of  the 
refined  and  elevated  enjoyments  of  a  future  ftate, 
and  which  the  prefent  world  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  furnifh.  For  the  prevalence  of  vice  is  the 
very    circumftance    which  both  proves  and  in- 

creafcs 
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creafes  the  energy  of  the  virtuous  principle,  and 
which  renders  the  prefent  world  a  proper  fchool 
of  moral  difcipline  and  improvement  in  virtue. 
Still  dares  the  angry  and  difcontentedfpeculatift  to 
alk,  "  Why  were  not  all  the  trouble  and  danger 
unavoidably  accompanying  this  ftate  of  difcipline 
wholly  faved  us,  by  our  being  made  at  once  the 
creatures  and  the  characters  which  we  were  to 
be  ?"  Nay,  but  who  art  thou,  O  man  !  that  re- 
plieft  againft  God?  Religion  pretends  not  to 
folve,  or  even  deigns  to  notice  thefe  difficulties. 
Without  any  regard  to  the  doubts  of  fpeculatifts, 
or  the  doubtful  folution  of  thofe  doubts,  fhe  de- 
clares in  the  moft  exprefs  and  authoritative  lan- 
guage, "  that  we  muft  give  all  diligence  to  make 
our  calling  and  election  fure,  left  a  promife  being 
made  us  of  entering  into  everlafting  reft,  any  of 
us  fliould  eventually  fall  fhort  of  it."  And  phi- 
losophy confirms  and  corroborates  this  declara- 
tion, by  demonftrating  that  the  eftablifhed  confti- 
tution  of  nature  is  not  defigned  or  calculated  to 
fave  us  from  trouble  and  danger,  but  to  make  us 
capable  of  furmounting  them  by  the  moft  ardu- 
ous and  refolute  exertions. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  reafonings,   the  Bifhop. 
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If,  in  defining  the  term  agency,  the  idea  of  meta- 
phyfical  liberty  be  included,  ncceflity  will  of 
courfe  be  excluded;  but  this  amounts  to  a  mere 
petitio principii.  It  is  a  matter  of  fuel  and  expe- 
rience, abfolutely  incontrovertible,  that  man  is 
capable  of  performing  certain  actions;  that  he 
has  the  power  of  adopting  certain  means  in  order 
to  accomplifh  certain  ends.  He  is,  therefore, 
doubtlefs  a  voluntary  and  intelligent  agent.  But 
whether  he  is  a  neceffary  or  a  free  agent,  depends 
upon  his  ability  or  inability  to  deviate  from  a 
certain  precife  line  of  action;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  form  different  or  oppofite  determinations,  all 
previous  circumftanccs  remaining  the  fame.  If 
he  cannot,  he  is  a  neceffary  agent;  becaufe  his 
actions  arc  definite  and  certain.  If  he  can,  he  is 
a  free  agent,  in  a  ftrici  metaphyfical  fenfe,  becaufe 
his  actions  are  contingent  and  uncertain.  But 
if  different  actions  or  determinations  are  in  a 
cafe  of  this  nature  pofFiblc,  it  is  manifeft  that  an 
effect  will  take  place  without  a  caufc.  For  the  Itate- 
ment  of  the  quell  ion  itfelf  fuppofes,  that  all  the 
previous  circundtanccs,  and  confequcntly  all  the 
efficient  caufes,  remain  procifely  and  invariably 
the  fame.  And  thus,  a  metaphyfical,  or  lawlefs 
freedom  of  agency,  (lands  in  direct  contradiction 
to  that  grand  axiom  and  foundation  of  all  philo- 
fophy,  that  the  fame  caufes  in  the  fame  circutn- 
Itances  will  produce  precifely  the  fame  effects. 

O   2  Allowing 
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Allowing  man,    therefore,   according   to   the 
fyftem  of  neceflity,  to  be  a  voluntary  and  intel- 
ligent, though  not  in  the  ftri6l  philosophical  fenfe 
a  free  agent,  the  biihop  proceeds  to  mow,  in  a 
very  able  and  fatisfactory  manner,  that  he  is,  ne- 
verthelefs,  a  very  proper  fubje£t  of  God's  moral 
government.     For  this  neceflity,  as  he  obferves, 
does  not  exclude  deliberation,  choice,  preference, 
and  a  cling  from  certain  principles  and  to  certain 
ends.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  perfectly 
reconcileable  with  the  charafteriftics  of  benevo- 
lence, veracity,  juftice,  Sec.  which  are  the  very 
foundations  of  religion.     And,  fince  we  find  that 
this  neceffity  no  more  hinders  men  from  being 
benevolent  than  cruel,  true  than  faithlefs,  juft 
than  unjuft,  it  cannot  be  thought  unreafonable 
or  unworthy  of  the  divine  wifdom  and  goodnefs, 
to  exhibit  to  our  view  motives  which  may  incite 
us  to  the  love  and  praBice  of  virtue,  in  the  man- 
ner raoft  confonant  to  the  frame  and  conftitution 
of  our  nature:  and  that  thofe  motives  fhould  be 
fuftained  and  invigorated  by  the  eltablimed  fanc- 
tions  of  rewards  and  puniihments.     For,  if  the 
grand  end  of  the  moral  government  of  God  be 
the   progreflive  improvement  of  his  intelligent 
offspring  in  moral  excellence,  what  mode  of  dif- 
cipline  can-be  imagined  more  wifely  or  happily 
adapted  to  the  accomplifhment  of  the  divine  pur- 
pofe  ?     In  fine,  fpeculate  as  we  pleafe  upon  the 

nature 
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nature  of  caufation  and  the  origin  of  aciion,  ef- 
fects will  remain  precifely  the  fame.     We  are, 
in  facl;,  treated  as  moral  and  accountable  agents; 
and,  when  we  ceafe  to  confider  and  to  conduct 
ourfelves  as  fucb,  we  actually  fuffer;  and,  if  there 
fubfifts  any  analogy  between  the  prefent  and  the 
future  difpenfations  of  providence,  we  mail,  no 
doubt,  continue  to   fuffer  the  injurious  confe- 
quences  naturally  refulting  from  our  own   mif- 
conducf.    That  fo  large  a  proportion  of  mankind 
fhould  fall  fhort  of  that  happinefs  which  is  def- 
tined   for  the  virtuous,   is,  indeed,  a  fubject  of 
aftonifhment  and  deqp  regret.    But  the  difficulty 
is  the  fame  on  each  hypothecs.     For  of  what  ufe 
or  value  is  the  gift  of  liberty,  when  it  is  previ- 
oufly  known  that  it  will  terminate  in  ruin  ?    From 
the  oppofite  fyftem   arifes,  indeed,  a  bright  ray 
of  hope  and  confolation,  when  we   reflect  that 
punifhment,   as  applied  by   a   being  of  perfect 
wifdom  and    goodnefs  to   neceffary  agents,  can 
differ  nothing  from  chaftife merit ;  that  it  is  really 
and  ultimately,  not  of  a  judicial  but  of  a  correc- 
tive nature.     And  we  may  infer,   upon  grounds 
of  the  higheft  probability,  therefore,  that  when  the 
great  and  beneficent  purpofes  of  the  divine  pro- 
vidence are   accomplifhed,  a   new  and    glorious 
fcene  of  things  (hall  fucoeed,  in  which  the  divine 
attributes  fhall  be   difplayed  in  their   full  lu 
and  harmony;  permanent  happinefc  fiiall  arif< 
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from  tranfient  mifery,  and  "  mercy  firft  and  lafl, 
the  brighten1  mine." 

Finally';  If  it  mould  be  objected  that  though 
the  credibility  of  religion,  confidered  as  a  quef- 
tion  of  fa£t,  is  ftrongly  confirmed  by  analogy, 
yet  that  the  juftice  and  goodnefs  of  the  moral 
government  of  God  receive  no  additional  illuf- 
tration  from  this  mode  of  reafoning,  the  anfwer  is 
obvious;  that  though  analogy  does  not  offer  any 
direct  evidence  of  this  nature,  yet,  fuppofing  the 
actual  exiftence  of  fuch  evidence  independent  of 
analogy,  it  is  of  lingular  ufe  in  proving  that  any 
apparent  exceptions  to  the  reftitude  of  the  ge- 
neral fyftem  are  by  no  means  fufficient  to  de- 
ftroy,  or  even  fenfibly  to  impair  the  force  of  that 
evidence.     For  we  know  that  in  the  eftablifhed 
eourfe  and  conftitution  of  nature,  which  exhibits 
the   moft  ftriking   marks  of  divine  wifdom   and 
intelligence,  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  the 
very  fame   kind  occur.     In   a  word,  though  we 
clearly  difcern  the  chara£teriftics  of  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  in  the  general  fyftem,  yet  we  are  utterly 
unable,  either  in  the  natural  or  moral  world,  fa- 
tisfactorily  and  diftinftly  to  anfwer   the  cavils 
which  may  eafily  be  raifed  againft  the  perfection, 
or  even  the   exiftence   of  thofe   attributes,    by 
perverfc  and  malignant  objectors.     Both  parts  of 
the  fyftem  muft  be  acknowledged  in  a  great  de- 
gree incomprchenfible  by  us.    And  can  we  think 
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it  ftrange  that  we  arc  not  in  all  cafes  competent 
judges  by  what  mode  of  afting  the  great  ends  of 
the  divine  government  will  be  moft  effectually 
accomplifhed  ?  Of  the  exiftence  of  the  natural 
and  moral  attributes  of  God,  if  we  have  the  mod 
obvious  and  ftriking  proofs,  when  we  arc  called 
upon  to  account  for  the  apparent  occafional  de- 
viations from  the  general  plan  of  wildom  and 
goodnefs,  it  is  furely  allowable  to  plead  our  ig- 
norance and  inability  to  comprehend  all  the  parts 
of  the  entire  fyftens;  nor  can  fuch  partial  igno' 
ranee  in  the  fmalleft  degree  tend  to  invalidate,  as 
the  experience  of  every  day  evinces,  the  clear 
proof  arifing  from  general  wifdom  and  rectitude 
of  aBion  and  conduct. 


The  learned  prelate  commences  the  Second 
Part  of  this  elaborate  and  excellent  work, 
which  treats  of  Revealed  Religion,  with  fome  ge- 
neral obfervations  on  the  importance  of  Chritti- 
anity,  as  a  proper  introduction  to  his  main  defign, 
which  is  to  demonftrate  its  credibility.  And,  in 
order  to  exhibit  more  clearly  and  forcibly  the 
importance  of  the  Chriftian  revelation,  the  Bifhop 
chufes  to  confider  it,  iff,  as  a  republication  of 
the  religion  of  nature;  and,  2dly,  as  a  difpenfa- 
tion  of  things  not  difcoverable  by  reafon.  It 
feems,  however,  not  eafy  to  comprehend  in  wha: 
O  4  fenfej 
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fenfe,  or  with  what  propriety  Chriftianity  can  be 
confidered  as  a  republication  of  the  religion  of 
nature,  if  religion  be  regarded  in  its  moft  inte- 
refting  point  of  view,  as  the  great  bond  of  con- 
nection between  the  vifible  and  the  invifible 
world.  For  of  what  does  the  religion  of  nature 
confift,  but  of  dark  and  gloomy  doubts,  of  faint 
and  feeble  conjectures  ?  She  offers  no  evidence 
but  fuch  as  is  founded  on  refined  and  abftrufe 
fpeculations,  far  above  the  level  of  common  ca- 
pacities; fuch  as  is  not  calculated,  therefore,  to 
make  any  ferious  impreffion  on  the  heart,  or 
which  could  ever  produce  any  general  or  perma- 
nent reformation  in  the  life  or  conduct.  But 
life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light  through 
the  gofpel.  There  we  fee  the  great  do&rines  of 
religion  taught  with  perfpicuity  and  energy ; 
thus  laying  a  foundation  for  that  melioration  and 
progreffive  improvement  in  human  affairs,  which 
Chriftianity  makes  it  our  happinefs  to  expect, 
and  our  duty  to  accelerate  and  advance.  "  Chrif- 
tianity is  a  republication  of  the  religion  of  na- 
ture," fay  its  zealous,  but  injudicious  friends.—- 
"  Chriftianity  is  as  old  as  the  Creation,''  reply 
its  artful  and  infidious  enemies.  As  long,  there- 
fore, as  the  generality  of  mankind  profefs  to 
adhere  to  the  religion  of  nature,  if  they  are  not 
Chriftians,  they  think  themfelves,  doubtlefs,  as 
good  as  Chriftians,  and  they  can  have  no  motive 
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or  inducement  to  concern  themfelves  farther  in 
the  inveftigation  of  the  fubject.  "  Invenis  mul- 
tos,"  fays  St.  Auguftine,  "  propterea  nolle  fieri 
Chriftianos,  quia  quafi  fufftciunt  fibi  de  bona  vita 
fua.  Bene  vivere,  opus  eft,  ait.  Quid  mihi  » 
prsecepturus  eft  Chriftus,  ut  bene  viram  ?  Jam 
bene  vivo.  Ouid  mihi  neceffarius  eft  Chriftus? 
Nullum  homicidium,  nullum  furtum,  nullam 
rapinam  facio;  res  alienas  non  concupifco,  nullo 
adulterio  contaminor.  Nam  inveniatur  in  vita 
mea  aliquid  quod  reprehendatur,  et  qui  repre- 
henderit,  faciat  Chriftianum." 

The  Bifhop  farther  conliders  the  Chriftian  re- 
velation as  a  difpenfation  of  things  not  difcover- 
able  by  reafon.  But  divers  of  the  doctrines 
enumerated  by  the  Bifhop,,  as  the  things  included 
in  this  difpenfation,  many  will  acknowledge 
themfelves  as  unable  to  difcover  by  the  light  of 
revelation  as  of  reafon.  The  importance  of 
Chriftianity  happily  does  not  depend  upon  the 
belief,  or  even  the  exiftence  of  any  fuch  doc- 
trines: and  we  may  fafely  proceed  to  inveftigate 
the  arguments  urged  by  the  Bifhop  in  fupport  of 
its  credibility.  And  an  accurate  furvey  of  thofe 
arguments  will  convince  us,  that  the  fortrefs  of 
Chriftianity,  built  on  the  rock  of  ages,  is  im- 
pregnable to  human  affault ;  although  the  lofty 
walls  and  bulwarks  added,  by  the  fooliftinefs  of 
man's  wifdom,  to  the  original  fabric,  net  refting 
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upon  the  fame  foundation,  «  nod  from  on  high, 
and  totter  to  their  fall." 

In  the  fucceeding  pages,  Chap.  II.  the  Bifhop 
endeavours,  in  thefirft  place,  to  obviate  the  fup- 
pofed  prefumption  againft  a  revelation  confi- 
dered  as  miraculous;  and  fome  abftract  confi- 
derations  are  adduced,  to  prove  that  there  exifts 
no  real  previous  prefumption  againft  miracles. — 
But  the  moll  fubtle  arguments  will  never  be  able 
to  convince  mankind  of  this.  There  exifts,  doubt- 
lefs,  a  previousprefumption,notonly  againft  mira- 
cles, but  againft  all  extraordinary  and  uncommon 
phenomena;  and  not  only  againft  all  extraordi- 
nary phenomena,  but  even  againft  the  moft  com- 
mon occurrences  of  life,  which  perpetually  fall 
out  contrary  to  previous  expeftarion  and  proba- 
bility, as  the  flighted  reflection  muft  fatisfy  us. 
But  then,  the  fame  reflection  will  fuffice  to 
fhew,  that  fuch  antecedent  improbability  muft, 
and,  in  fact,  that  it  does,  eafily  yield  to  the 
force  of  pofnive  teftimony.  The  queftion  pro- 
perly ftated,  ihen,  as  the  Bifhop  himfelf  ob- 
ferves,  is,  iC  V.  hat  peculiar  prefumption  is  there 
againft  miracles  ?"  And,  it  is  manifeft,  there  are 
many  facts  not  properly  miraculous,  yet  fo  ex- 
traordinary, and  previoufly  fo  incredible,  that 
any  additional  prefumption  againft  miracles,  if 
it  exift,  cannot  be  eftimated  by  the  underftand- 
ing  or  imagination.     Thefe  facts,  notwithftand- 
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ing,  are  univerfally  received  on  the  credit  of 
human  teftimony.  And  whatever  may  be  the 
antecedent  improbability  of  any  fa6l,  natural  or 
fupernatural,  when  it  is  aQually  given  in  evi- 
dence, it  muji  be  admitted  as  true,  unlefs  the  at- 
teftor  is  fuppofed  to  be  himfelf  deceived,  or  the 
intentional  deceiver  of  others.  And  the  peculiar 
prefumption  againfl  miracles  actually  attefled, 
confifts  folely  in  this,  that  men,  through  a  natu- 
ral love  of  the  marvellous,  are  eafily  duped  by 
relations  of  this  nature;  and,  through  an  ambi- 
tion of  fame,  authority,  and  pre-eminence,  they 
are,  perhaps,  ftill  more  eafily  tempted  to  impofe 
upon  the  weaknefs  and  credulity  of  others.  We 
are  therefore,  doubtlefs,  entitled  to  demand  very 
ftrong  anddecifive  evidence  both  of  the  fagacity 
and  integrity  of  the  atteftors,  before  we  acknow- 
ledge the  validity  of  the  atteftation.  But  when 
once  it  is  fatisfattorily  proved,  that  they  could 
not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  either  be  deceived 
themfelves  or  the  intentional  deceivers  of  others, 
the  demonltration  is  complete;  and  to  reject  the 
miracle,  on  pretence  of  its  previous  incredibi- 
lity, is  the  ftrangeft  of  paradoxes,  or  rather  the 
groffeft  of  abfurdities. 

The  object  of  the  third  and  fourth  Chapters  is, 
to  prove,  from  the  analogy  of  revelation  to  na- 
tural religion,  and  the  eftablifhed  conftitution  of 
the  univerfe,  that  it  may  reafonably  be  expcclcd 
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to  contain  fome  things  for  which  it  is  difficult,  or 
rather  impoflible,  to  account.     Many  of  its  parts 
may  not  approve  themfelves  to  our  finite  and  li- 
mited   understandings.     To    fome,  perhaps,  the 
fyftem  will  appear  deficient,  toothers  redundant. 
To  the  wife  it  will  be  a  ftumbling-block,  and  to 
the  learned  foolifhnefs.     But  to  fet  up  human 
reafon  as  the  ftandard  by  which  the  doflrines  of 
a  divine  revelation  are  to  be  tried,  fuppofing  the 
authenticity  of  the  revelation  to  be  fufficiently 
afcertained  by  previous  or  independent  evidence, 
is,  furely,  the  height  of  prefumption  and  folly. 
Nothing  can  invalidate  the   force   of  fuch  evi- 
dence, but   the    cleared    conviftion  of  internal 
abfurdity  or  immorality  in  the  revelation  itfelf : 
and,  in  this   cafe,  the  internal  and  external  evi- 
dence   being    at   irreconcileable   variance  with 
each  other,  we  mould,  indeed,  be  reduced  to  a 
ftate  of  infuperable  embarraffment  and  perplex- 
ity.    But  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  pretended, 
with   refpect  to  the  Christian   revelation.     The 
general  tendency  of  it  is  fuch  as  reafon  teaches 
us  to  expect,  and  th?  fublimeft  morality  approves. 
And  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  attended  are 
no  other  than  might  previoufl v  be  expecled  to  re- 
fult  from  the  imperfection  of  our  faculties,  and 
the  narrow  extent  of}  the  fphere  of  human  com- 
prehension; and  are  perfectly  analogous  to  the 
difficulties  which  we  constantly  experience  from 
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the  contemplation  of  the  natural  and  moral  phae- 
nomena  of  the  univerfe.  Objections  againft  the 
general  fyftem  of  revelation,  therefore,  founded 
upon  this  bafis,  are,  evidently,  fallacious  and 
frivolous.  The  evidence  of  revelation  ought, 
indeed,  to  be  fcrutinized  with  the  mod  rigid  fe- 
verity.  But  when  we  once  difcern  folid  and  fuf- 
ficient  grounds  to  believe  the  revelation  to  be 
genuine  and  authentic,  we  have  nothing  farther 
to  do  but  to  receive,  with  faith  and  humility, 
the  doftrines  which  it  inculcates,  making  the 
beft  ufe  of  our  reafon  and  understanding,  an- 
awed  by  human  authority,  in  order  to  afcertain 
the  true  fenfe  and  moral  purpofes  of  thofe  doc- 
trines. For  that  a  divine  revelation  can  incul- 
cate doftrines  either  abfurd  or  pernicious,  we 
may  furely  be  allowed  to  difcard  as  a  monftrous 
fuppofltion.  The  Bifhop  concludes  his  admira- 
ble reafonings  on  this  fubjeft  with  a  very  linking 
and  fagacious  remark,  "  that  though  we  are  very 
inadequate  judges  in  what  particular  mode  infi- 
nite power  will  be  determined,  by  infinite  wif- 
dom  and  goodnefs,  to  aft:  in  any  definite  fitua- 
tion,  yet  we  are  competent  judges  in  what  man- 
ner human  folly,  enthufiafm,  or  worldly  policy, 
will  tempt  men  to  aft  in  particular  circumftances ; 
and  if  the  Chriftian  revelation  bears  none  of 
thefe  charafteriflics,  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  diametrically  oppofite,  in  its  whole  fpirit  and 
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tendency,  to  the  views  and  conduct  either  of 
enthufiafts  or  impoftors,  it  affords  a  very  ftrong, 
nay  an  irrefiftible  prefumptive  argument,  that  it 
could  never  originate  with  men  of  this  defcrip- 
tion,  or  could  be  rationally  fuppofed  to  be  de- 
rived from  them. 

"  And  as  Chriftianity  is  properly  a  part  of 
the  general  plan  of  Providence,  and  conducive 
to  its  completion,  if,  in  any  refpecls,  the  wifdom, 
juftice,  and  goodnefs  of  the  Chriftian  revela- 
tion are  not  fully  apparent,  our  utter  inability 
to  comprehend,  4  how  parts  relate  to  parts,  or 
they  to  whole,'  in  the  endlefs  concatenation 
of  caufes  and  effects,  muft  as  efFe6tually  pre- 
clude any  objection  to  the  rectitude  of  this  par- 
ticular difpenfation,as  of  the  univerfal  fyftem  of 
which  it  conftitutes  a  part." 

The  Bifhop  proceeds,  Chap.  V.  and  VI.  to 
treat  of  particular  objections  to  the  Chriftian 
fyftem  ;  and,  firft,  he  combats  the  opinion,  that 
the  doftrine  of  a  mediator  between  God  and 
man  is  contrary  to  reafon  and  credibility.  And 
though  it  is  by  no  means  neceflary  to  adjudge, 
precifely,  the  ideas  of  the  learned  prelate  re- 
jecting the  mediatorial  office  of  Chrift,  which  he 
feems  to  reprcfcnt  as  of  a  nature  highly  myftical 
and  awfully  obfcure,  yet  he  has  very  ably  fhewn, 
that  it  is  perfeclly  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of 
nature,  that  God  {hould  act  by  the  inftrumenta- 
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tality  or  mediation  of  others.  i;  We  find,  by 
experience,"  fays  he,  "  that  God  does  appoint 
mediators  to  be  the  inftruments  of  good  and  evil 
to  us;  the  inftruments  of  his  juftice  and  his 
mercy.  And  the  objection  militates  not  againft 
mediation  in  that  high,  eminent,  and  peculiar 
fenfein  which  Chrift  i^  reprefented  as  our  medi- 
ator, but  againft  the  very  idea  and  notion  of  a 
mediator  as  fuch,  and  abftra&edly  confidered. 
Men  may  themfelves  do  much  towards  prevent- 
ing the  ill  confequences  of  their  own  mifcon- 
duclj  but  much  more  may  be  done  by  theaffift- 
ance  of  their  fellow-creatures;  which  affiftance 
nature  requires,  and  prompts  us  to.  This  is  the 
general  conftitution  of  the  world;  and  this  may 
properly  be  confidered  as  the  effect  of  mercy  or 
companion  in  the  original  conftitution  of  things, 
as  diftinguifhed  from  goodnefs  in  general.  And 
the  whole  known  conftitution  and  courfe  of 
things  affording  us  inftances  of  fuch  compaffion, 
it  would  be  according  to  the  analogy  of  nature 
to  hope,  that,  however  ruinous  the  natural  con- 
fequences of  vice  might  be,  from  the  general 
laws  of  Goo's  government  over  the  univerfe, 
yet  provifion  might  be  made,  poffibly  might  have 
been  originally  made,  for  preventing  thefe  ruin- 
ous confequences  from  inevitably  following,  at 
leaft  from  following  univerfally,  and  in  all  cafes. 
Thus  we  arc  taught  that  Chrift  loved  us,  and 
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gave  himfelf  for  us,  thejuft  for  the  unjuft,  with 
a  love  which  he  himfelf  compares  to  that  of  hu- 
man friendfhip,  though  all  comparifons  mull 
here  prove  wholly  inadequate.  And,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  interpofition,  the  punifhment  was 
averted,  which,  according  to  the  general  laws  of 
God's  moral  government,  mud  have  been  the 
natural  confequence  of  that  fin  or  moral  depra- 
vity, from  the  power  and  dominion  of  which  we 
have  redemption  through  his  mediation  or  inftru- 
mentality,  as  confpicuoufly  difplayed  in  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  life,  fufferings,  miracles, 
death,  and  refurreclion  from  the  grave.  Thofe 
who  object  to  this  conftitution  of  things,  as  un- 
wife  or  unjuft,  do  not  confider  that  vicarious 
punifhment,  or  the  fufferings  of  the  innocent  for 
the  guilty,  is  a  providential  appointment  of  every 
day's  experience,  and  that  it  is,  in  reality,  not 
fo  much  an  objection  againft  Chriftianity  as 
againft  the  general  conftitution  of  nature.  And 
it  evidently  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  a 
divine  appointment  cannot  be  neceffary  or  expe- 
dient, becaufe  the  obje&or  does  not  difcern  it  to 
be  fo,  though  he  mufl  own  the  nature  of  the 
cafe  is  fuch,  as  to  render  him  incapable  of 
judging  whether  it  be  fo  or  not;  or  of  feeing  it 
to  be  neceffary  though  it  were  fo.  The  preemp- 
tion of  this  fpecies  of  objections  feems  almoft 
loft  in  the  folly  of  them,  efpecially  when  they 

are 
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are  urged  againfl:  parts  of  the  Chriftian  fyftem, 
perfectly  analogous  to  thofe  natural  difpenfations 
of  providence  which  are  the  fubjects,  not  of  ab- 
(tract  fpeculation,  but  of  actual  experience." 

"  Objections  againfl:  revelation  from  its  want 
of  univerfality,  and  the  fuppofed  deficiency  in 
its  proof,  have  alfo  frequently  been  infilled  upon 
as  of  great  weight.  If  this  religion  were  true, 
fay  the  adverfaries  of  Chriftianity,  all  mankind 
would  be  equally  favoured  with  the  advan- 
tages of  it}  and  it  would  be  atterrtfed  not 
with  dark  and  doubtful,  but  clear  and  demon- 
strative evidence."  The  extreme  futility  of  thefe 
objections,  as  the  Bifhop  remarks,  may  be  fhewn 
by  obferving  the  fuppofitions  on  which  they  are 
founded,  which  are  really  fuch  as  thefe — that 
God  can  beftow  no  grace  or  favor,  unlefs  in  the 
degree  which  We  imagine  moft  for  our  advan- 
tage ;  nor  an  advantage  upon  any,  unlefs  he  be- 
ftowed  the  fame  upon  All. — Suppofitions  abfo- 
lutely  contradicted,  not  by  any  rare  or  remark- 
able exceptions  to  the  ufual  courfe  of  God's 
natural  government  of  the  world,  but  by  the  ge- 
neral and  uniform  analogy  of  nature.  The  Au- 
thor of  Nature,  in  numberlefs  inftances,  beftows 
that  upon  fome  which  he  does  not  upon  others, 
who  feem  equally  to  (land  in  need  of  it.  In 
fact,  his  gifts  are  conferred  with  the  moft  pro- 
mifcuous  variety  among  creatures  of  the  fame 

vol.  1.  P  fpecies. 
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fpecics.     Health  and  ftrength,    intellectual   ca- 
pacity,   means  of  improvement  in   knowledge, 
power,    riches,    and    ail    external    advantages. 
Suppofe   then   the  evidence    which   fome   have 
of  relidon  to  amount  to  little  more  than  a  per- 
Ception  of  the  pofiibility  of  its  truth  ;  others  to 
attain  to  a  full  conviction  of  its  importance  and 
reality,    with    a    diftinQ:    apprehenfion    of   the 
^rounds  on  which  that  conviction  is  founded  ; 
and  a  ftill  more  numerous  clafs,  to  porTefs  the 
intermediate  degrees  of  evidence  and  conviclion 
which   occupy  the   interval   between   thefe  two 
remote  extremes.     All   this  would  be  perfectly 
confident  with  the  conduci  of  Providence  in  the 
diftribution  of  its  other  bleflings.     There  would, 
be  nothing  in  thefe   varieties  and   comparative 
difadvantages,  but  may  be  paralleled  by  manifeft 
analogies  in  the  natural  difpenfations  of  Provi- 
dence as  they  refpecl  our  temporal  capacity.    Is 
it  not  a  matter  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  wherein 
our  temporal  intereft  really  confifts  ?     What  are 
the  moft  probable  means  of  attaining  it  ?     And 
whether  thofe  means  will  be  eventually  fuccefs- 
ful  ?     That  religion,   either  natural  or  revealed, 
is  not  intuitively  true  is  confeffed:   but  this  is 
fiirely  no  fufficient  reafon  why  we  mould  difmifs 
all  folicitude  about  it,  or  refufe  to  confider  with 
impartiality   and  attention  the   evidence,    what- 
ever it  may  be^  with  which  it  is  accompanied. 

There 
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*There  is  no  fairer  fcope  for  the  exercife  of  iiir 
genuoufnefs,  candor  and  integrity,  than  in  the 
investigation  of  a  queftion  of  this  nature.  And 
if  after  all  the  minds  of  any  fhould  remain  in 
fufpenfe,  a  ferious  apprehenfion  that  it  may  be 
true  as  certainly  creates  obligations  of  a  moral 
kind  as  a  full  conviction  that  it  is  true.  And  if 
in  what  regards  our  temporal  concerns,  we  think, 
it  incumbent  upon  us  to  regulate  our  conduct 
according  to  the  rules  of  prudence,  and  the 
greateft  probability  of  advantage  ;  how  comes  it 
to  pafs  that  in  religion  alone  men  think  thern- 
felves  difcharged  from  all  obligation,  and  at 
liberty  to  atl  as  if  it  were  wholly  deltitute  of 
proof,  becaufe  that  proof  does  not  perhaps  rife 
to  abfolute  demonstration  or  irrefragable  cer- 
tainty?  In  treating  upon  this  topic,  Grotius 
hefitates  not  to  fay,  that  the  proof  of  Chriftianity 
was  not  fo  decifive  as  it  might  have  been,  "  Ut 
ita  fermo  Evangelii  tanquam  lapis  effet  Lydius, 
ad  quern  ingenia  fanabilia  explorarentur." 

In  order,  however,  more  effectually  to  ob- 
viate this  obje&ion,  the  Bifhop  proceeds,  Chap. 
VII.  to  unfold,  in  a  very  mafterly  manner,  the 
nature  of  the  pofitive  evidence  adduced  in  fup- 
port  of  Chriftianity,  and  to  fhew  that  it  is  in  fact 
fo  clear  and  full,  and  {lands  upon  a  foundation 
fo  firm,  that  in  the  common  concerns  of  life,  and 
in  relation  to  our  temporal  interests,  it  would  be 
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deemed  the  height  of  extravagance  and  folly  to 
refufe,  or  even  to  hefitate  to  aft  upon  it.  And 
either  there  is  no  juft  ground  from  which  to  rea- 
fon  in  analogy,  or  it  is  certain  that  the  extrava- 
gance of  refufing  or  of  hefitating  to  regulate  our 
conduct,  as  far  as  our  fpiritual  or  future  interefts 
are  concerned,  in  conformity  to  this  evidence, 
mull  be  deemed  a  fpecies  of  folly  incomparably 
more  dangerous  and  fatal. 

The  two  direcl  and  fundamental  proofs  of 
Chriftianity  are  miracles  and  prophefies.  But 
there  are,  as  the  Bifhop  obferves,  many  colla- 
teral confiderations  which,  though  they  cannot 
be  clafTed  under  either  of  thefe  denominations, 
add  greatly  to  the  general  effecl  of  the  evidence. 
And  though  feparately  confidered  they  amount 
only  to  preemptions,  when  viewed  collectively, 
they  form  an  argument  of  the  utmoft  cogency 
and  importance.  It  is  an  acknowledged  hifto- 
rical  fatt  that  Chriftianity  was  originally  founded 
on  the  evidence  of  miracles,  i.  e.  upon  the  alle- 
gation or  pretence  of  miracles  publicly  and  re- 
cently wrought  •,-.  and  that  the  earlieft  prcfelTors 
of  Chriftianity  were  fo  firmly  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  thefe  miracles,  that  they  were  willing, 
nay  eager  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  teftimony  of 
tl  iir  attachment  to  the  religion  founded  upon 
this  miracul ius  evidence.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  education,   and  prejudice,    and   authority, 

were 
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were  united  in  oppofition  to  Chriftianity  at  its 
firft  appearance.  It  remains  then  for  thole,  who 
controvert  the  reality  of  the  miracles,  to  frame 
fome  plaufible  hypothecs  which  has  never  yet 
been  attempted,  in  order  to  fhew  how  men,  not 
abfolutely  devoid  of  reafon  and  underflanding, 
could  be  fo  grofsly  deceived  by  thefe  pretences, 
as  to  abandon  their  temporal  interefts,  and  all 
that  mankind  in  general  hold  dear,  to  embrace 
a  religion  which  offered  no  compenfation  or 
profpect  of  advantage  on  this  fide  the  grave.  A 
philofophical  unbeliever  is  furely  under  an  obli- 
gation to  refolve  in  fome  mode  or  other  this 
great  difficulty.  The  religion  founded  on  the 
belief  of  thefe  fafts  ftill  exifls ;  and  the  fame  be- 
lief ftill  obtains  amongfh  the  moft  learned  and 
enlightened  nations.  Whence  then  did  it  ori- 
ginate ?  Is  it  fufficient  infolently  or  carelefsly 
to  reply,  that  perhaps  it  originated  in  enthufiafm 
or  perhaps  in  folly  ?  Enthufiafm  doubtlefs  will 
induce  men  not  only  to  embrace  the  moft  abfurd 
fpeculative  opinions,  but  to  mcike  the  greateft 
facrifices  for  the  fake  of  thofe  opinions.  But 
it  cannot  be  pretended  that  enthufiafm  will  ac- 
count for  a  man's  believing,  that  he  and  thou- 
fands  more  were  eye  and  ear  witneffes  of  a  feries 
of  facls  which  never  happened — for  this  is  not 
enthufiafm,  but  infanity.  Shall  we  then  afcribe 
this  belief  to  the  influence,  not  of  enthufiafm, 
P  3  but 
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but  of  imbecillity  and  folly  ?  But  this  folution 
involves  in  it  the  fame  egregious  abfurdity.  The 
folly  of  mankind  is,  indeed,  great  and  manifeft. 
But  to  believe,  upon  the  report  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals, if  men  extravagant  enough  to  invent  fo 
fenfelefs  a  ftory  could  be  found,  that  a  fucceffion 
of  miracles  was,  really  and  recently,  wrought  in 
the  view  of  the  whole  world,  but  of  which  the 
world  was  entirely  ignorant,  would  be  an  extra- 
ordinary fpecies  of  credulity  indeed. — It  would 
riot  be  folly  but  idiotifm. 

As  to  the  evidence  of  Chriftianity  from  pro- 
phefy,  whatever  may  be  alleged  with  refpecl  to 
the  darknefs,  and  doubts,  and  the  difficulties 
with  which  it  is  embarraffed,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  various  remarkable  coincidencies  exift  be- 
tween certain  real  or  pretended  predictions,  and 
certain  fubfequent  hiftorical  events.  If,  then, 
it  is  affirmed,  that  thefe  coincidencies  are  merely 
and  wholly  fortuitous,  it  is  reafonable  to  expect, 
that  fome  inftances  of  random  conjecture, 
equally  fortunate,  and  of  a  fimilar  or  parallel 
nature,  might  be  pointed  out,  in  order  to  give 
weight  and  credibility  to  the  affertion.  Some- 
thing equivalent  to  the  prophecies,  for  inftance, 
relating  to  the  difperfipn  of  the  Jews,  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Median,  or  the  grand  apoftacy  of. 
the  Chriftian  church.  But  if  nothing  analogous 
to  thefe  can  be  produced,  we  are,  furely,  war- 
ranted 
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ranted  to  conclude,  that  the  correfpondence  fub- 
fifling  between  the  predi&ions  and  the  fubfe- 
quent  events,  implies  a  fagacity  and  forefight 
more  than  human.  And  the  difficulties  attending 
the  interpretation  of  particular  prophecies,  how- 
ever great,  will  not  at  all  invalidate  the  general 
proof  of  a  divine  interpofition,  arifing  from 
thofe  more  explicit  declarations,  with  refpeet  of 
which  we  are  able  clearly  to  difcern  the  confor- 
mity of  the  event  to  the  prediction.  For  if  we  fup- 
pofe  a  writing,  fome  parts  of  which  were  in 
cypher  imperfectly  underftood,  and  other  parts 
in  words  at  length,  would  it  not  be  intolerable 
abfurdity  to  maintain,  that  the  plain  truths  con- 
tained in  the  intelligible  parts  conveyed  no  in- 
formation, unlefs  we  could,  to  univerfal  fatis- 
fattion,  completely  decypher  the  whole  ?  But 
-in  Rating  the  general  evidence  in  favor  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  the  indirect  and  circumftantial  preemp- 
tions of  its  truth  mult,  by  no  means,  be  omitted; 
or  thofe  internal  characteriftics  of  veracity  and 
authenticity  which  cannot  but  occur  to  a  philo- 
fophical  and  reflecting  mind,  when  engaged  in 
the  contemplation  of  it. 

The  Apoftolic  Epiftles  are,  for  the  molt  part, 
addreffed  not  to  particular  individuals,  but  to 
churches  or  communities  of  C  hriftians.  In  thefe 
Epiftles  the  leading  facts  connected  with  this  reli- 
gion are  not,  indeed,  exprefsly  taught,  but  con- 
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fidently  appealed  to  as  matters  of  public  noto- 
riety. What  purpofe  of  impofture  could  this 
mode  of  writing  poffibly  anfwer?  When  St. 
Faul  fpeaks  of  the  miraculous  gifts  actually  fub- 
fifling  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  and  lays  down 
rules  for  the  feafonable  and  proper  exercife  of 
them,  would  he  not  have  expofed  himfelf  to 
contempt  and  ridicule,  had  it  not  been  previ- 
ously known,  that  fuch  powers  were  common  in 
the  church  at  that  period  ?  It  has  been  fagaci- 
cufly  obferved,  that  it  is  not  eafy  for  men  who 
have  occafion  to  fpeak  and  wr'te  much  concern- 
ing themfelves,  to  avoid  giving  an  attentive  ob- 
ferver  an  infight  into  their  real  characler,  whe- 
ther they  intend  it  or  not.  Eut  the  characters. 
of  the  Apoftles  and  Evangelifts,  when  tried  by 
this  teft.  will  abide  the  fevereft  Scrutiny.  The 
perufal  of  their  writings  leaves  upon  the  mind  an 
involuntary  and  indelible  impreffion  of  fimpli- 
city,  probity,  and  goodnefs.  To  analyze  this 
impreffion,  to  develope,  with  accuracy,  the 
caufes  of  this  univerfal  concurrence  of  Senti- 
ment, would,  indeed,  require  the  (kill  of  a  phi- 
lofopher;  but  to  be  fenfible  of  its  effe£t,  only 
the  feelings  of  a  man.  Above  all,  it  muft  be 
allowed,  that  the  characler  of  Christ,  as  deli- 
neated by  the  artlefs  and  unaffected  pencil  of  the 
facred  hiftorians,  infinitely  furpafles  any  other 
that  can  be  fet  in  competition  with  it.  To  ima- 
gine 
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gine  or  invent  a  character  fo  far  above  the  com- 
mon ftandard  of  humanity,  yet  participating  of 
all  the  finlefs  infirmities  of  humanity,  would  it- 
felf  be  an  uncommon  effort  of  genius.  But  it 
is  evident  they  drew  from  an  original.  Their 
tafk  was  eafy.  Of  this  "  Great  Sublime"  the 
aftions  and  the  difcourfes  constitute  and  com- 
plete the  portrait.  Nor  does  any  trace  of  pane- 
gyric, any  themoft  diftant  expreffion  of  applaufe 
or  commendation,  find  a  place  in  their  fuccinft 
and  fimple  narratives. 

It  muft  alfo  ftrike  us  very  forcibly,  that  the 
earlieft  and  ableft  oppofers  of  Chriftianity, 
whofe  names  have  defcended  to  us,  Celfus,  Por- 
phyry, Julian,  Sec.  do  not  pretend  to  treat  as  fa- 
bulous the  accounts  of  the  miracles  of  Chrift. 
This  proves  that  they  were  admitted  as  genuine 
by  the  writers  who  preceded  them.  For  if  they 
had  not  been  compelled,  by  the  univerfal  con- 
currence of  teftimony,  to  have  made  this  con- 
ceffion,  no  doubt,  they  would,  very  readily  and 
eagerly,  have  rejected  them  as  fuppofitttious. 
They  pretend,  indeed,  that  thefe  miracles  were 
performed  by  the  aid  of  magic;  a  fubterfuge  to 
which  modern  infidels  are  juftly  afhamed  to 
have  recourfe.  And,  therefore,  they  daringly 
deny  what  they  have  fearched  in  vain  for  the 
means  to  confute, 

Alfo, 
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Alfo,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  however 
different  the  prefent  fyftem  of  things  may  be, 
from  what  philosophical  fpeculifts  would  previ- 
oufly  have  expected,  Chriftianity,  confidered  as 
a  part  of  the  mighty  whole,  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  other  conftituent  parts  of  the  fyltem.  It 
is  attended  with  that  kind  and  degree  of  evidence 
which  is  fuitedtothe  nature  and  faculties  of  man, 
when  duly  cultivated  and  exerted.  It  inculcates 
fuch  principles  as  have  a  direct,  and  evident  ten- 
dency to  advance  the  happinefs,  and  to  exalt  the 
dignity  of  our  nature  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  analo- 
gous to  the  general  courfe  of  God's  moral  go- 
vernment, fo  far  as  it  can  be  difcerned  from  the 
molt  attentive  furvey  of  the  aclual  exifting  phe- 
nomena. 

There  is  likewife  a  confideration  which  ought, 
furely,  to  have  peculiar  weight  with  thofe  who 
are  not  competent  to  enter  into  a  learned  and  la- 
borious refearch  into  the  evidences  of  Chriftia- 
nity, that  a  great  majority  of  thofe  perfons,  who, 
with  the  neceflary  previous  endowments,  have 
undertaken  this  inveftigation,  have  been  con- 
vinced of  the  authenticity  of  its  claims.  Now 
as  Chriftianity  was  originally  promulgated  by 
men  little  qualified  to  impofe  a  deception  upon 
the  world,  it  appears  a  moral  impofiibility,  that 
any  impofture,  framed  and  modelled  by  them, 
mould  be  fuch  as  the  fagacity  of  a  learned  and 

enlight- 
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enlightened  age  would  not,  eafily  and  instantly, 
be  able  to  difcern  and  dete6t.  That  fome  intelli- 
gent or  philofophical  perfons  continue  to  doubt 
or  difbelieve,  cannot  impair  the  force  of  this 
argument,  with  any  impartial  judge,  if  he  finds 
that  thefe  perfons  do  not  attempt  any  direct  or 
proper  confutation  of  the  evidence  of  this  reli- 
gion; but  reft  entirely  their  denial  of  its  truth 
upon  fuch  general  and  vague  confiderations  as 
the  previous  incredibility  of  miracles ;  the  pre- 
tended inutility  and  inefficacy  of  revelation; 
and  the  prefumption  againft  it  arifing  from  that 
combination  of  folly,  fraud,  and  enthufiafm, 
which  the  hiftory  of  all  religions,  as  they  allege, 
manifestly  exhibits.  To  investigate  the  proofs  of 
Christianity,  therefore,  were  fuperfluous  labour, 
when  it  is  pre-determined  to  reject  them  as  inef- 
ficient. 

Finally,  the  Bifhop  replies  at  large  to  the  ge- 
neral objection  which  he  fuppofes  may  be  made 
to  his  general  mode  of  reafoning — "  that  it  is  in 
its  own  nature  imperfecl,  inconclusive,  and  unfa- 
tisfaftory ;  that  it  leaves  difficulties  juft  as  it 
found  them ;  that  it  does  not  even  pretend  to  de- 
monstrate the  wifdom  and  rectitude  of  the  general 
fyftem,  but  merely  to  mew  that  all  the  parts  of 
of  it  are  liable  to  the  fame  or  fimilar  exceptions; 
that  it  is  a  preposterous  attempt  to  build  a  fyftem 
of  faith  upon  a  bafis  of  uncertainty,  and  a  poor 

artifice 
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artifice  to  folve  difficulties  in  religion  by  refer- 
ring us  to  difficulties  in  the  conftitution  of  na- 
ture." To  this  objection  it  may  be  replied  in  a 
few  words,  that  this  Treatife  was  not  intended 
for  the  amufement  of  fpeculatifts,  or  defigned  as 
the  foundation  of  a  novel  or  curious  theory.  It 
is  in  the  ftri&eft  fenfe  practical.  Admitting  that 
there  exifts  a  Supreme  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  it  is  of  the  higheft  importance  that  we 
attain  juft  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  divine  ad- 
miniftration,  and  the  courfe  of  his  providence. 
And  if  upon  examination  we  really  find  our- 
felves  placed  in  hazardous  or  difadvantageous 
circumftances,  ftill  it  is  the  part  of  wifdom  to 
endeavour  to  develope  the  obligations  incum- 
bent upon  us  in  thefe  circumftances,  and  to  trace 
with  diligence  and  caution  the  path  which  leads 
to  happinefs.  And  if  the  evidence  which  we  are 
compelled  to  form  our  judgments  upon  be  in 
any  refpefls  doubtful  or  obfcure,  ftill  it  is  bet- 
ter to  aft  in  conformity  than  in  contradiction  to 
it :  and  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  evidence  of 
religion  is  fimilar  in  its  nature,  and  equal  or  fu- 
perior  in  force  to  that  by  which  we  are  influ- 
enced in  the  conduct  of  our  temporal  interefts, 
is  it  not  deplorable  folly  10  reject,  and  much 
more  to  ridicule  it,  under  the  pretence,  that  in 
a  concern  of  fuch  vaft  importance  as  religion  we 

ought 
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ought  to  attend  to  no  evidence  lefs  than  demon- 
firative. 

It  has  been  fufficiently  proved,  however,  that 
this  evidence  poffefTes  a  degree  of  certainty  on 
which  a  fyftem  of  faith  may  be  rationally  found- 
ed; or  at  lead  it  muft  be  allowed  to  poflefs  a 
degree  of  probability  on  which  a  fyftem  of  action 
and  condu6lmav  be  rationally  founded,  which  is 
indeed  of  far  moreeffential  importance.  To  prove 
the  abfolute  perfection  and  infinity  of  the  divine 
attributes  is  the  province  rather  of  philofophy 
than  religion  ;  and  if  we  afpire  to  the  ftriclnefs 
of  demonftration  on  any  fubje£t  fo  much  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  capacities,  we  foon  find  ourfel  ves 
loft  in  the  grandeur  and  fublimity  of  thefe  abftraft 
fpeculations.  But  the  obligations  incumbent 
upon  man  may  eafily  be  deduced  from  his  actual 
and  relative  fituation  and  circumftances,  and  the 
eftablifhed  and  unalterable  conftitution  of  things. 
And  if  he  really  wi flies  to  learn  what  is  his  true 
intereft,  and  what  mode  of  conduct  is  moft  likely 
to  enfure  his  prefent  and  future  happinefs,  and 
to  recommend  him  to  the  divine  prote&ion  and 
favor,  which  is  the  moft  important  and  therefore 
the  moft  rational  of  all  enquiries,  the  refult  of 
fuchan  inveftigation  is  obvious — "  that  it  is  his 
wifdom  and  his  fafety  to  praftife  the  duties  of 
morality,  and  to  reverence  the  fan£tions  of  re- 
ligion." 

ESSAY 
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ESSAY     VIII. 

OX   THE   USE  OF  REASON  IX  CONNECTION 
WITH  RELIGION. 

J.  HERE  is  an  argument  which  has  been  often 
triumphantly  urged  by  the  Roman  Catholic  wri- 
ters, and  which  is  indeed  To  fpecious  and  impof- 

ing,  To  apparently  jufl  in  its  principle  and  exten- 

five  in  its   confequences,  that  it  may    well    be 

regarded  as  the  pillar  and  ground  of  their  faith. 

t;  If,  fay  they,  the  truth  and  neceffity  of  a  divine 

revelation  be  admitted,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but 

it  is  equally  neceffary  that  the  true  fenfe  of  that 

revelation  fnould  by  fome  means  be  afcertained. 

Now  common   fenfe  and  daily  experience  fully 

evince,  that  the  majority  of  mankind  are  wholly 

incompetent  to  enter  into  any   fuch   difcuflions  : 

and  alfo  that  the  opinions  of  private  individuals, 

■who  may  be  fuppofed  beft  qualified  to   form  a 

right  judgment,  are   fo  oppofife  and  difcordant, 

that  there  is  not  the  mod  diftant  probability  that 

the  genuine  doctrines  of  Chriftianity  mould  ever 

be  eftablifhed  on  a  firm   and  folid  foundation, 

except   there  exifts  fome   common    ftandard    of 

religious  truth,  to  which  it  may  be  lawful  for  all 

men  to  appeal  in  cafes  of  doubt  and  difficulty, 

and 
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and  to  which  they  fhall  be  indifpenfably  obliged 
to  fubmit.     And  where  fhall  we  find  that  ftan- 
dard  but  in  the  decifions  of  the  Univerfal  Church ! 
which  is  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the 
Holy   Spirit!    which  is   founded  upon  a  rock, 
againft  which  the  gates  of  hell  fhall  never  prevail! 
whofe  voice  is  the  voice  of  God,   againft  which 
it  is  folly,  prefumption,  and  impiety,  for  any  par- 
ticular member  of  that  holy  and  myftical  body 
to  oppofe   his   own  fallible   reafonings  and  un- 
authorized opinions."     This  is  the  faint  outline 
ofthat'grand  argument  upon  which  the  Romanifts 
always  profefs  their  readinefs  to  reft  the  whole 
controverfy  between  them  and  the  Proteftants : 
and  this  is  the  argument  which  the  advocates  for 
Proteftantifm  in  general  praciife   every  artifice 
to   evade,  and   of  which  they  feem  to  be  often 
ftaggered  and  confounded  by  the  force.     Nor  is 
it  any  juft  fubject.  of  wonder  that  this  fhould  be 
the   cafe.     For    many    fucceffive   centuries   this 
maxim  had  been  regarded  as  facred  and  incon- 
trovertible :  and  when  the  Proteftants,  therefore, 
firft  found  themfelves  under  the  neceifity  of  call- 
ing it  in  queftion,  they  avoided  giving  any  greater 
fhock  to  their  own  prejudices,   as  well  as  thofe 
of  their  antagonifts,  than  they  were  by  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  occafion,  led  or  rather  driven  to  do. 
And,  therefore,  they  contented  themfelves.  with 

denying 
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denying  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  but  they 
Hill  admitted  that  the  church  might  juftly  claim 
authority  in  controverfies  of  faith;  and  that  what 
the  church  taught  was  to  be  received  as  true, 
unlefs  it  could  be  proved  contrary  to  the  tenor 
of  fcripture.  But  in  the  profecution  of  the  con- 
troverfy,  the  Proteflants  quickly  found  them- 
felves  involved  in  new  perplexities :  for  either 
every  private  Chriflian  had  a  right  to  judge  whe- 
ther the  doBrines  taught  by  the  church  were 
agreeable  to  fcripture,  in  which  cafe  the  autho- 
rity of  the  church  was  an  empty  found  without 
any  real  meaning;  or  if  the  church  were  allowed 
to  judge  of  the  conformity  of  its  own  doftrines 
to  the  declarations  of  fcripture,  then  the  authority 
of  the  church  was  plainly  equivalent  to  the  infal- 
libility claimed  by  the  Romanifts;  the  only  diffe- 
rence confiding  in  this,  that  in  the  one  cafe  the 
church  never  could err,  and  in  the  other,  thatit  never 
did  err.  For  a  long  time,  however,  the  reverend 
and  learned  champions  of  Proteftantifm  contented 
themfelves  with  this  ideal  diftinftion;  and  it  was 
not,  perhaps,  till  the  Bangorian  controverfy  took 
place,  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century, 
that  this  abfurd  and  ridiculous  fubterfuge  was 
completely  abandoned ;  and  that  the  right  of 
individuals  to  appeal  from  the  authority  of  the 
church   to   the    authority   of  the   facred   fcrip- 

tures 
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tures,  was  admitted  in  its  full  extent,  with  an 
explicit  avowal  and  approbation  of  all  its  confe- 
quences. 

It  is  well  known  how  great  a  clamour  that 
memorable  controverfy  excited.  The  church 
did  not  want  for  able  and  valiant  defenders  of 
the  faith ;  but  alas  !  the  fatal  blow  was  given,  and 
Church-authority,  that  mighty  Dagon,  was 
at  length  thrown  proftrate  on  the  ground.  Not- 
withftanding,  however,  that  we  who  live  in  this 
enlightened  age  are  able  clearly  to  difcern  the 
fallacy  of  this  boafled  argument  in  behalf  of 
church-authority,  it  required  a  force  of  mind 
and  acutenefs  of  penetration  which  perhaps  no 
man  ever  poffeffed,  completely  and  at  once, 
to  detect-  this  dangerous  and  delufive  fophifm. 
Many  generations  pafled  away  after  the  reforma- 
tion had  taken  place,  before  the  mod  intelligent 
perfons  of  the  Protectant  communion  could  pre* 
vail  upon  themfelves  to  acknowledge  that  every 
private  Chriftian  was  under  an  indifpenfable  ob- 
ligation to  exercife  his  own  reafon  and  judgment, 
in  forming  his  opinions  in  religion  :  and  that  the 
authority  of  the  church,  and  the  decisions  of 
fathers  and  councils,  as  fueh,  ought  not  in  the 
fmalleft  degree  to  bias  his  determinations.  Thefe 
maxims,  which  to  us  appear  fo  juft  and  obvious, 
were  univerfally  reprobated,  as  fraught  with  the 
moft  mifchievous   confequences;  as   lifting  up 

vol.  1.  Q  the 
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the  doors  that  herefy  and  fchifm  might  enter  in. 
The  utmoft  wildnefs  and  extravagance  of  fenti- 
ment,  leading  to  a  general  ftate  of  intellectual 
anarchy,   they  imagined  muft  be  the  inevitable 
refult  of  fuch  an  unbounded  freedom  of  difcuf- 
fion.     "  An  univerfal   toleration,"  fays  Bifhop 
Stillingfleet,  "  is  that  Trojan  horfe  which  brings 
in  our  enemies  without  being  feen,  under  pre- 
tence of  fetting  our  gates  wide  open  enough  to 
let  in  our  friends.     Thofe  feem  very  little  to  un- 
derftand  mankind,  who   do  not  apprehend  the 
dangerous  confequences  of  a  general  toleration." 
It  requires,  indeed,  at  prefent  no  extraordinary 
fagacity  to  fee  the  weaknefs  and  futility  of  thefe 
apprebenfions.      Nay,    it   really    requires   great 
Itrength  of  mind  to  feel  the  full  force  of  an  argu- 
ment which  we  have  always  been  accuftomed  to 
confider  as  confuted  :  and  we  cannot,  therefore, 
without  difficulty,  conceive  the  prodigious  weight 
of  the  impreffion  which  it  muft  have  made  on  the 
minds  of  thofe  who  had,  from  their  earlieft  years, 
been  taught  to  regard  it  as  facred  for  its  truth,  and 
venerable  for  its  antiquity.     Yet,  though  human 
authority   has    been    completely   difcarded,  the 
province  and  jurifdi6tion  of  reafon  have  never 
been,  and  probably  can  never  be,  fo  accurately  de- 
nned as  to  render  all  farther  difcuffion  of  the  fubjecl 
ufelefs.     Some  will  always  be  difpofed  to  attri- 
bute more  to  human  reafon,  as  a  judge  of  divine 
truths,  than  flie  is  entitled  to  claim;  and  others 

will 
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■will  be  inclined  to  depreciate  and  to  degrade  that 
noble  faculty  of  the  mind  below  its  juft  value. 
But  allowing  a  precife  coincidence  of  opinion  to 
be  unattainable,  arguments  may  {till  avail  to  re- 
duce the  fubfifting  differences  within  a  narrower 
compafs;  and  thus  we  may,  in  morals  as  well  as 
as  mathematics,  imagine  the  pofftbility  of  a  per- 
petual approach,  whilft  we  acknowledge  the  im- 
poflibility  of  an  a£tual  contact. 

And,  lft,  It  may  without  fear  of  contradiction 
be  averted,  that  reafon  is  the  fole  judge  of  the 
evidences  of  a  divine  revelation.  A  revelation 
.deftitute  of  evidence  cannot  be  fuppofed;  and 
to  appeal  to  authority,  as  a  fufficient  ground  of 
evidence,  is  a  palpable  abfurdity.  The  autho- 
rity of  the  church,  admitting  the  claim,  rauft 
reft  upon  the  authority  of  revelation.  And  the 
authority  of  revelation  itfelf  muft  reft  upon 
the  authority  of  its  evidence.  And  to  make  the 
authority  of  the  evidence  reft  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  church,  is  manifeftly  to  argue  in 
a  circle,  and  in  fo  fmall  and  confined  a  circle, 
that  the  fophifm  muft  be  inftantly  detected.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Papifts  themfelves  appeal  to  rea- 
fon as  a  competent  judge  of  this  matter,  and  very 
celebrated  treatifes  have  been  written  by  the 
divines  of  the  Romifli  communion,  in  which  the 
evidences  of  Chriftianity  have  been  ably  and 
learnedly  ftated.  Reafon  then  is  the  acknowledged 
judge  of  this  queftion:  but  the  danger  is,  left  we 
x     O  2  mould 
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mould  require  a  degree  of  evidence  which  reafon 
has  no  right  to  exact.     If  the  evidence  rifes  to 
probability,  we  fhould  aft  mod  irrationally  in  re- 
jecting it,  becaufe  it  falls  fhort  of  moral  certainty. 
As  juftly  might  we  reject  moral  certainty,  becaufe 
it  falls     fhort    of    mathematical    demonstration. 
Whoever  attends  to  the  evidences  of  the  Chrif- 
tian    religion  with  impartiality  and  candor,  mult 
allow  the  probability  at  leaft  of  its  divine  origin. 
In  this  cafe  how  will  reafon  direct  a  man  to  act. 
To  remain  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  fcepticifm  is 
irkfome  and  difficult ;  and  to  reject,  a  probability 
is  to  embrace  an  improbability.     Let  thofe  then 
who  incline  to  infidelity,  in  confequence  of  the 
objections  to  which  Chriftianity  is  liable,  and  the 
difficulty  they  find  in  anfwering  thofe  objections 
fatisfaclorily ;  let  fuch  men  reflect,  upon  the  in- 
fuperable  difficulties  with  which  that  infidelity  is 
itfelf  attended.     Let  them  take   the  trouble  to 
frame,  not  only  a  negative  but  a  pofitive  creed, 
and  they  will  foon  perceive  how  much  weaker  and 
more  expofed  to  objection  every  particular  and 
diftinct.  fcheme  of  infidelity  is  than  Chriftianity;. 
how  much  lefs  the  direct,  evidence  in  its  favour, 
how  much  greater  the  inconfiflencies  and  impro- 
babilities connected  with  it. 

But  2dly,  Reafon  is  competent  to  judge,  not 
only  of  the  evidences  but  the  doctrines  of  reve- 
lation. 
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Ration.  This,  it  rauft  be  owned,  is  a  proportion  to 
which  an  unqualified  affent  ought  not  to  be  given. 
Reafon  and  revelation,  notwithstanding  the  real 
and  abfolute  harmony  fubfifling  between  them  in 
theabftraft  nature  of  things,  may  apparently  dif- 
fer; and  the  doctrines  of  revelation  may  be  far  from, 
correfpondingin  all  points  with  ourpreconceived 
ideas  of  the  perfection  of  reafon,  however  confo- 
nant  to  its  dictates.  Neverthelefs  there  are  fome 
things  fo  clearly  difcernible  by  the  light  of  human 
reafon,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  us,  without  difcard- 
ing  it  as  entirely  ufelefs,  to  doubt  of  their  agree- 
ment with  right  reafon  or  abftracl  truth.  And 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  revelation  really  con- 
tradicted any  of  thofe  principles  which  reafon 
indubitably  inculcated,  we  mould,  indeed,  be 
reduced  to  a  ftate  of  the  moft  diftreffing  per- 
plexity. If  Chriftianity,  accompanied  as  it  is 
with  convincing  evidence  of  a  divine  original, 
mould,  in  exprefs  terms,  affert  that  the  fubftance 
which  we  fee  in  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  is 
really  and  truly  the  body  and  blood  of  Chriit, 
and  that  the  fame  identical  body  fubufts  whole 
and  undivided  at  the  fame  inftant  of  time  in  a 
thoufand  different  places;  or,  if  this  religion 
really  afcribed  all  the  attributes  of  Deity  to  three 
diftinct  perfons,  and  yet  maintained,  in  the  moft 
unequivocal  language,  the  abfolute  unity  of  the 
divine  nature,  we  might,  without  hefnation  ac- 
Q  3  knowledge 
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knowledge  that  reafon  and  understanding  were 
given  us  in  vain.  The  fimple  dictates  of  reafon, 
which  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  have  a  clearnefs 
and  certainty,  which  no  fpecies  of  evidence  can 
fuperfede,muftdeftroythe  authority  of  revelation, 
and  the  evidence  by  which  this  revelation  is  ac- 
companied rnuft,  on  the  other  hand,  confound 
every  principle  of  reafon,  and  "  amaze  indeed 
the  very  faculty  of  eyes  and  ears."  Happily  we 
are  not  reduced  to  this  alarming  ftate.  Nothing 
contained  in  the  Chriftian  revelation  can,  with 
the  leaft  degree  of  juftice,  be  faid  to  contradict 
thofe  principles  which  have  any  pretence  to  be 
filled  felf-evident.  But  fome  will  not  fcruple  to 
affirm,  that  many  articles  of  the  Chriftian  faith 
may  neverthelefs  be  deemed  irrational,  as  not 
coinciding  with  the  deductions  of  reafon.  They 
think  that  evident  marks  of  imperfection  are  dii- 
cernible  in  the  general  fcheme;  and  they  fancy9 
as  a  certain  Spanilh  monarch  is  reported  to  have 
boafted,  with  refpeel  to  the  general  fyftem  of  the 
univerfe,  that  if  they  had  been  confulted  a  much 
better  conllitution  of  things  might  have  been 
adopted.  This  mode  of  arguing  proceeds  from 
the  moll  dangerous  prefumption.  Nothing  can 
be  more  unwarrantable  than  the  rejection  of  a 
revelation,  authenticated  by  fufficient  evidence, 
becaufe  it  may  contain  fome  things  which  may 
not  approve  themfelves  to  the  underitanding  of 

the 
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the  objector.  Let  us  confider  how  great  was  the 
previous  improbability,  that  a  human  mind  mould 
be  capable  of  comprehending  the  divine  councils, 
and  how  abfurd  it  is  to  expecl  that  a  fcheme,  fo 
far  above  our  comprehcnfion,  fhould,  in  all  its 
parts  , approve  kfelf  to  our  limited  and  finite  un- 
derftandings. 

"  Say,  of  this  plan,  the  bearings  and  the  ties, 
The  llrong  connections,  nice  dependencies, 
Gradations  juft,  has  thy  pervading  foul 
Look'd  thro'  ? 

The  general  tendency  of  the  plan  indeed  we  may 
reafonably  expeel  fhould  appear  to  be  worthy 
of  its  divine  author.  If  it  could  be  fairly  proved 
to  be  inimical  to  the  interefts  of  truth,  virtue  and 
happinefs,  it  would  afford  an  internal  argument 
againft  the  divine  origin  of  it,  as  powerful  as  any 
external  arguments  which  could  poflibly  be  pro- 
duced in  its  favour.  But  it  is  a  very  weak  pre- 
tence indeed  for  with  holding  our  alTent,  to  al- 
lege, that  thofe  interefts  are  not  promoted  in 
that  particular  manner  which  we  fhould  have 
deemed  mod  eligible  and  efficacious. 

3clly,  It  muft  be  confeffed  that  reafon,  though 
of  admirable  ufe  in  judging  of  the  evidences  and 
investigating  the  do6trines  of  revelation,  is  yet 
incapable  of  producing  uniformity  of  opinion. 
This  the  Romanifts  urge  as  an  irrefragable  proof 

Q4  of 
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of  that  infallibility  to  which  they  advance  fo  bold 
a  claim,  and  which  is,  as  they  fay,  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  prefervation  of  the  unity  and  the 
purity  of  the  Chriftian  faith.  But,  as  Dr.  Clarke 
admirably  obferves,  "  the  true  unity  of  Chrif- 
tians  is  not  a  unity  of  faith  in  the  bond  of  igno- 
rance, or  a  unity  of  profeflion  in  the  bond  of 
perfecution,  but  a  unity  of  the  fpirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace." 

Experience  proves  that  a  diverfity  of  fentiments 
in  religion  is  not  attended  with  thofe  pernicious 
effects  which,  in  former  times,  even  wife  and  good 
men  fo  generally  apprehended.  Thofe  who 
"  fearch  the  fcriptures"  with  a  view  to  their  reli- 
gious improvement,  can  fcarcely  fail  to  imbibe 
much  of  the  fpirit  of  Chriflianity,  in  comparifon 
of  which  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  fpecula- 
tive  doctrines  is  of  little  confequence.  Diverfity 
of  opinion  affords  fcope  for  the  exercifeof  Chrif- 
tian  candour;  and,  fhould  abfolute  uniformity  of 
fentiment  be  fuppofed  for  ever  unattainable,  fin- 
cerity  furely  is  attainable  by  all :  though  it  mull 
be  confcffed  that  even  fincerity  is  of  low  eftima- 
tion  when  uninfluenced  and  unenlightened  by 
the  mild  and  benevolent  fpirit  of  the  gofpcl. 
Sincerity  is,  indeed,  an  effential  branch  of  reli- 
gion; but  it  will  of  itfelf  go  but  a  very  little  way 
towards  forming  a  character  of  diftinguifhed 
moral  excellence.     Virtue  confifts  in  an  imde* 

viating 
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viating  rectitude  of  action,  refulting  from  per- 
fect rectitude  of  principle;  but  how  far  fhort 
does  fincerity  fall  of  this  idea  of  virtue.  A 
man  may  be  fincere,  yet  almoft  all  his  actions  may 
be  pernicious ;  almoft  all  his  mental  affections  and 
motives  of  action  may  be  deteftable.  The  fince- 
rity of  Bonnor  cannot,  perhaps,  juftly  be  called 
in  queftion,  when,  with  a  firebrand  in  his  hand  he 
appeared  like  a  fiend  let  loofe  from  hell,  ranging 
for  revenge,  and  filling  every  corner  of  the  land 
with  fcenes  of  blood  and  horror.  Calvin  was, 
without  queftion,  fincere,  when  with  unrelenting 
barbarity  he  urged  the  legal  murder  of  Servetus. 
And  St.  Paul,  whofe  fincerity,  when  breathing 
out  threatenings  and  (laughter  againft  the  difciples 
of  Chrift,  no  one  can  doubt,  does  not  fcruple  to 
(tile  himfelf  "  the  chief  of  finners,  and  not  worthy 
to  be  called  an  Apoftle"  becaufe  he  perfecuted 
the  church  of  God.  "  Though  I  give  my  body 
to  be  burned,"  fays  that  great  Apoflle,  4f  and 
have  not  charity,  it  profitcth  me  nothing."  The 
Pharifee  in  the  temple  is  reprefented  as  entertain- 
ing a  very  high  idea  of  his  attainments  in  moral 
excellence.  His  fincerity  was  unimpeached : 
yet  we  are  afTured  that  the  Publican  went  down 
to  his  houfe  juftified  rather  than  the  other.  Let 
us  beware,  then,  of  a  delufion  i'o  fatal  as  to  ima- 
gine that,  becaufe  we  cherifh  falie  and  flattering 
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notions  of  our  own  merits,  we  cannot  juftly  incur 
punifhment  for  any  fpecies  of  mifconduct  pro- 
ceeding from  the  moft  corrupt  heart  or  depraved 
inclination. 

4thly,  Although  the  claim  of  the  Romifh 
cirurch  to  infallibility,  or  of  any  church  whatever 
to  any  degree  of  authority,  is  to  be  denied  and 
refilled,  as  a  claim  wholly  unfupported  by  x$afon 
and  fcripture;  as  a  moft  daring  ufurpation  over 
the  confciences  of  mankind;  as  raifing  an  infur- 
mountable  barrier  in  the  way  of  religious  and  in- 
tellectual improvement,  M  bringing  to  one  dead 
level  every  mind,"  and  tending  to  produce  an 
univerfal  torpor  of  the  mental  powers;  it  is  not 
neceffary,  in  order  to  invalidate  this  claim,  to 
maintain  that  all  perfons  are  fufficiently  qualified 
to  judge  for  themfelves  upon  religious  fubje&s. 
It  is  enough  to  affert  that  all  men  have  a  right  to 
judge  for  themfelves,  as  much  fo  on  the  fubject 
of  religion,  doubtlefs,  as  on  that  of  chronology 
or  aftronomy.  And,  though  there  may  be  a  con- 
fiderable  difference  of  opinion  amongft  thole  who 
are  beft  qualified  to  judge,  yet,  when  perfect  free- 
dom of  inveftigation  is  allowed,  and  the  abilities 
exerted  in  the  fupport  of  oppofite  opinions  may 
be  fuppofed  nearly  equal,  thofe  who  are  engaged 
on  the  fide  of  truth  muft,  upon  the  whole,  poffefs 
a  manifeft  advantage  over  thofe  who  are  engaged 
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in  the  caufe  of  error;  and,  however  impercep- 
tible the  bias  may  originally  be,  if  it  is  real,  the 
effecls  in  time  muft  be  apparent.  Truth  mud 
infenfibly  and  gradually  gain  ground,  till  it  fhall 
at  length  attain  a  decided  and  permanent  fupe- 
riority  :  and  the  experience  of  all  ages  demon- 
ftrates  that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  fecretly  con- 
fcious  of  their  own  incapacity,  embrace  almolt 
implicitly  the  opinions  of  thofe  whofe  fuperior 
ftation,  abilities,  and  authority  juftly  entitle  them 
to  refpect  and  deference,  and  whofe  exten- 
five  influence  is,  upon  the  whole,  favourable  to 
the  general  happinefs.  By  unremitted  effort?, 
alfo  to  inftruct  and  enlighten  mankind,  the  num- 
ber of  competent  judges  muft  continually  in- 
creafe,  and  the  minds  of  the  multitude  will  be 
gradually  prepared  for  the  reception  of  thofe 
truths  which  they  may  be  unequal  to  the  invefti- 
gation  of. 

If  the  majority  of  Chriftians  in  this  enlightened 
country  are  not  properly  qualified  to  decide  in 
controverfies  of  faith,  certainly  thofe  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  are  much  lefs  fo.  There  are  de- 
grees of  ignorance,  and  every  advance  in  know- 
ledge is  favourable  to  virtue  and  happinefs* 
But  it  is  by  no  means  advifeable,  becaufe  the 
church  of  Rome  extravagantly  claims  a  right  to 
judge  for  every  private  Chriftian,  to  embarrafs 

the 
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the  queftion  by  maintaining  that  every  private 
Chriftian  is  qualified  to  judge  for  himfelf.  The 
right  to  judge  is,  indeed,  unqueftionable;  but 
the  ability  to  exercife  that  right  is  quite  another 
thing,  and  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  exift  in  thofe 
perfons  whofe  worldly  occupations  and  modes  of 
life  leave  them  no  leifure  for  literary  and  philo- 
fophical  purfuits. 
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ESSAY     IX. 
ON  ECCLESIASTICAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


R 


.ESPECTING  national  eftablifhments  of  re- 
ligion, two  queftions  immediately  prefent  them- 
felves. — Are  fuch  eftablifhments  lawful  in  their 
own  nature  ?  And  if  lawful,  are  they  expedient? 
It  is  well  known,  that  a  great  majority  of  thofe 
learned  and  venerable  divines  who  relinquished 
their  ecclefiaftical  preferments  and  dignities,  in 
confequence  of  the  A61  of  Uniformity,  and  whofe 
feceffion  laid  the  foundation  of  that  grand  fchifm 
in  the  Anglican  church,  which  ftill  fubfifts  in  full 
force  and  vigour,  were,  by  no  means,  prejudiced 
againft  religious  eftablifhments  as  fuch.  They 
were,  in  facl,  as  little  inclined  to  call  in  queftion 
either  the  lawfulnefs  or  the  expediency  of  them, 
as  the  generality  of  their  brethren  who  remained 
within  the  pale  of  the  church.  They  diflented, 
merely  and  fimply,  becaufe  they  could  not,  con- 
fcientioufly,  comply  with  the  fpecific  terms  im- 
pofed  by  thea£t. 

In  modern  times,  however,  the  controverfy 
appears  to  have  taken  a  very  different  turn;  and 
it  ieems  now  to  be  considered  by  the  popular 
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apologifts  of  nonconformity  as  a  leading  princi- 
ple  of  diflent   from   the   church,  that  eftablifh- 
ments  are,  in  every  form,  and  under  every  mo- 
dification, abfolutely  unjuft  and  unlawful;  that 
the  civil  magistrate  aiTumes  an   authority  mani- 
festly foreign  to  his  character  and  office,  when 
he  interpofes,  in  any  manner,  or  under  any  pre- 
text whatever,  in  matters  purely  religious;  that 
it  is  his  incumbent  duty  to  protect,  without  dif- 
tinclion  or  partiality,  all  clafTes  and  defcriptions 
of  men,  in  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  religious,  as 
well  as  civil  rights  and  privileges,  which  human 
nature  juftly  claims  as  its  moft  facred  prerogative, 
and  indefeafible  birth-right;    that  a  Chrijtian  ma- 
giftrate,  in  particular,  is  chargeable  with  a  direct 
and  palpable   ufurpation   of  the    fupremacy  of 
Chrift,  as    fole  king  and    head    of  the  church, 
when  he  openly  afTumes  the  {tile,  and  exercifes 
the  office,  of  iupreme  head  of  the  church,  in  his 
own  perfon,  not  only  without  a  divine  commif- 
fion,  but  in  exprefs  contradiction  and  contempt 
of  thofe  clear  and  pofitive  declarations  of  facred 
writ,  that  "  the  kingdom  of  Chrift  is  not  of  this 
world;"  that  <;  dominion  fhall  not  be  exercifed 
over  the  faith  of  Chriftians;"   and  that  "every 
plant  which  our  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted 
fhall  be  rooted  up."     In  a  word,  it  is  faid  that  the 
temporal,  and  not  the  eternal  happinefs  of.  man- 
-kind.  is  the  proper  object  of  temporal  authority; 

that 
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that  religion  is  a  perfonal  concern ;  that  every 
individual,  therefore,  as  he  is  mod  interefted  to 
difcover,  is,  raoft  indubitably,  entitled  to  adopt 
thofe  means  which  he  conceives  to  be  bed  cal- 
culated to  fecure  the  glorious  rewards  of  virtue 
in  a  future  and  immortal  ftate  of  exiftence;  that 
to  annex  temporal  advantages  or  emoluments  to 
the  belief  or  profeffion  of  any  fyliem  of  religious 
opinions,  is  an  affumption  of  power  abfolutely 
irreconcileable  with  the  genius  and  fpirit  of  that 
divine  religion  which  it  pretends  to  eftablifh;  for 
Chriftianity  is  an  appeal  to  the  reafon  and  under- 
ftandings  of  mankind  :  eftablifhments  are  an  ad- 
drefs  to  their  prejudices  and  paffions. 

Thefe  arguments,  and  others  fimilar  to  thefe, 
which  have  repeatedly  been' urged  with  great 
force,  and  fometimes  with  great  vehemence  and 
afperity,  have  been  anfwered,  by  the  learned  ad- 
vocates for  the  eftablifhment,  Balguy,  Sturgis, 
Paley,  &c.  with  much  moderation,  candour,  and 
ftrength  of  reafoning.  The  fole  prerogative  of 
Chrift,  as  king  and  head  of  the  church,  to  exer- 
cife  dominion  and  authority  over  the  faith  of 
Chriftians,  they  are  far  from  prefuming  to  contro- 
vert; and  the  inherent  right  of  every  man  to 
adopt  what  to  him  appears  the  molt  probable 
means  of  advancing  his  future  and  everlalting 
happinefs,  they  moil  readily  admit.  But  thefe 
fundamental  axioms,  as  they  allege,  do  not,  in 
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(lighted  degree,  militate  againft  the  eftablifhment 
of  any  religious  institution,  however  general  its 
obje£t,  or  extenfive  its  bafis,  which  is  of  a  nature 
purely  voluntary.  Invidioufly  to  contrail  the 
church  of  England  with  the  church  of  Chrift,. 
and  to  point  out,  by  elaborate  comparifon,  the 
difference  which  fubfifts  between  them,  is  to  little 
purpofe,  unlefs  it  can  be  proved,  that  the  church 
of  England,  like  the  church  of  Rome,  affumesto 
itfelf  the  title  and  prerogatives  of  the  church  of 
Chrift.  But  the  church  of  England,  in  common 
with  all  other  proteftant  churches,  profefs  merely 
to  be  "  a  fociety  of  faithful  men,"  voluntarily 
united  in  Chriftian  fellowship,  for  the  purpofe  of 
mutual  edification.  Whoever  approves  of  the 
general  principles  of  faith  and  worfhip,  adopted 
by  this  or  any  other  particular  church  or  fociety 
of  Chriftians,  whether  it  happens  to  be  inverted 
with  any  civil  immunities  or  not,  may,  doubtlefs, 
without  any  departure  from  that  liberty  with 
which  Chrift  has  made  him  free,  become  a  mem- 
ber of  it.  Nay,  it  is  an  effential  branch  of  this 
liberty,  that  he  fhould  poffefs,  unmolefled  and 
uncontrolled,  this  important  and  invaluable  pri- 
vilege. As  to  the  interpofition  of  the  magiftrate 
in  matters  of  religion,  it  muft,  indeed,  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  he  has  no  right  to  impofe  any 
kind  or  degree  of  reftraint  on  the  confeiences  of 
individuals,  unlefs  the  plea  of  confeience  be  fo 
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perverted,  as  to  become  a  pretext  for  public  or 
private  injury.  But  how  is  this  principle  incom- 
patible with  the  right,  or  rather  the  duty  of  the 
magiftrate,  to  eftablifh  and  proteft,  by  various 
modes  of  encouragement  and  reward,  all  fuch 
inftitutions  as  are,  in  their  general  tendency, 
conducive  to  the  general  purpofes  of  good  go- 
vernment ?  Is  not  religion  clofely  connected 
with  morality?  And  is  not  morality  clofely  con- 
nected with  the  order  and  happinefs  of  civil  fociety, 
and  with  all  the  wife  and  beneficial  purpofes  of  juft 
and  equitable  government  ?  How,  then,  can  it  be 
affirmed,  in  confiftency  with  truth,  that  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate ought  not  to  concern  himfelf  about  reli- 
gion? So  far  as  religion  is  the  great  fupport  of 
morality,  and  fo  far  as  morality  is  the  great  fup- 
port of  the  focial  fyftem,  it  is,  evidently,  a  con- 
cern, and  a  moft  important  concern,  of  the  ma- 
giftrate, whofe  incumbent  duty  it  is  to  promote 
the  public  good  by  all  fuch  means  as  are  not 
fubverfive  of  public  or  private  rights.  And 
though  any  reftraint  upon  the  exe'rcife  of  private 
judgment  in  religion  would,  indeed,  be  a  fla- 
grant encroachment  upon  the  natural  rights  of 
mankind,  yet  the  power  of  annexing  privileges 
and  immunities  to  the  public  profeffion  of  that 
religion,  which  the  magiftrate  conceives  to  be 
moft  agreeable  to  truth,  and  bed  calculated  to 
advance  the  general  interefts  of  the  community, 
vol.  i,  R  is 
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is  a  power  fo  far  from  being  foreign,  that  it  is 
clearly  and  neceflarily  included  in  the  very  de- 
finition of  the  magisterial  office ;  whofe  nature 
2nd  efience  it  is,  to  promote  the  general  happi- 
nefs  by  all  fuch  means  as  are  not  inconfiltent 
with  any  natural  orindefeafible  rights.  National 
eftablifhments  of  religion  are,  in  facl,  nothing 
more  than  provifions  made  by  the  governors  of 
a  ftate  for  advancing  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  religion  and  virtue.  According  to  this  idea, 
they  ftand  upon  the  fame  bafis,  and-may  properly 
be  referred  to  the  fame  general  rank  with  all 
public  inftitutions  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
minds,  and  improvement  of  the  morals  of  men; 
only,  when  well  conftru&ed,  incomparably  fu- 
perior  to  them  all  in  weight,  influence,  and  dig- 
nity, and  productive  of  proportionably  higher 
advantages. 

Another  clafs  of  perfons,  perhaps  lefs  nu- 
merous, but  far  more  judicious  than  the  former, 
readily  admit  the  conclufivenefs  of  thefe  abftracl 
reafonings  in  favour  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  religi- 
ous eitablifhments;"  and  are  far  from  the  extra- 
vagance of  afferting  them  to  be,  under  every 
poflible  modification,  unrighteous  and  anti- 
chriftian;  but  who,  neverthelefs,  entertain  great, 
doubts  refpecling  the  expediency  and  utility  of 
thefe  inftitutions;  who  deem  them,  upon  the 
whole,  not  calculated  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  for 
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V/hich  they  are  defigned;  who  confider  them,  in 
a  word,  not  as  unjuft,  but  as  unwife.  The  ex- 
perience of  paft  ages,  they  affirm,  fully  demon- 
flrate  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  civil  magi  fixate 
to  exercife  the  office  of  a  judge  of  truth  :  as  an 
impartial  examination  mud  convince  us,  that  the 
religious  eitablifhments  of  all  countries,  in  fact, 
tend  only  to  eftablifh  error;  and  the  grofleft  ab- 
furdities,  when  once  they  conititute  a  part  of 
the  religion  of  the  ftate,  are  converted  into  fa* 
ered  myfteries,  and  cannot  be  eradicated  without 
infinite  labour  and  difficulty.  Truth  difdains  all 
adventitious  aid.  She  relies  upon  her  own  power 
and  energy.  A  reward  annexed  to  the  profeffion 
or  belief  of  truth  is,  evidently,  fuperfluous; 
and  of  error,  certainly  mifchievous.  Chriftia- 
nity,  we  know,  gradually  and  infenlibly  gained 
ground,  in  fpite  of  all  the  oppofition  of  the  tem- 
poral powers,  for  three  centuries  previous  to  its 
eftablifhment  by  Conftantine.  Can  we  poffibly 
fuppofe,  that  it  would  not  have  been  able  to 
maintain  its  ground  when  that  oppofition  ceafed, 
though  no  alliance  had  ever  taken  place  between 
the  church  and  ftate  ?  Truth  is  but  one  ;  error 
is  manifold.  The  probability,  therefore,  is  ob- 
vious, that  error,  and  not  truth,  will  be  eftab- 
lifhed  by  the  civil  rnagifirate,  whofe  natural  ca- 
pacity of  difcernment  is,  certainly,  not  fuperior 
to  that  of  other  men ;  and  truth,  confequently, 
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inftead  of  being  promoted,  will  only  have,  as 
there  is  reafon  to  fear,  an  additional  and  formi- 
dable obltacle  to  furmount. 

To  this  reafoning,  plaufible  as  it  appears,  it 
has  been  with  at  leaft  equal  plaufibility  anfwered, 
that  we  are  under  a  neceiTity  of  regulating  our 
conduct,  public  as  well  as  private,  upon  fixed 
and  general  principles;  and  that  the  juftice  or 
wifdom  of  the  principles  themfelves  are  not  at 
all  impeached  by  any  mifapplication  of  them  in 
particular  inflances.  It  is  obvioufly  a  duty  in- 
cumbent upon  the  magiftrate  to  advance  by  the 
mod  effectual  means,  under  every  poffible  form 
and  modification,  the  happinefs  and  welfare  of 
the  community  entrufted  to  his  faithful  and  guar- 
dian care.  As  the  knowledge  of  truth  and  the 
practice  of  virtue,  therefore,  are  connected  with 
the  general  welfare  and  happinefs,  they  necefla- 
rily  become  objefts  of  his  attention  and  concern. 
And  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  objeel  that  he  is  liable 
to  be  impofed  upon  bv  faj-fe  appearances,  and 
confequemlv  to  adopt  wrong  means  in  order  to 
attain  to  right  ends.  For  this  objection  muft 
affecl  all  the  powers  and  functions  of  government 
alike;  and  upon  this  principle,  the  magiltrate 
muft  do  nothing  from  the  apprehenfion  of  doing 
wrong*  And  the  fame  reafoning  may  indeed  be 
extended  to  each  individual,  whether  in  public 
or  private  life,   who  would  thus  be  precluded 
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from  taking  any  a&ive  meafures  whatever  to  pro- 
mote the  interefts  of  truth  and  virtue,  under  the 
influence  of  the  fame  general  apprehenfion  that 
he  may,  in  fad,  be  the  unconfcious  inflrument  of 
promoting  evil  and  error.  What,  indeed,  is  the 
civil  magiftrate,  but  an  individual  pofle fling 
great  and  extenfive  powers,  which  he  is  under  an 
obligation  to  employ,  like  other  individuals,  for 
the  general  benefit?  If  then  the  magiftrate  a6ls 
upon  this  juft  and  equitable  principle,  it  is  fairly 
prcfumable,  that  he  will  himfelf  participate  no 
lefs  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  free 
and  unreftrained  difcuflion  of  truth,  and  the  ge- 
neral increafe  of  wifdom  and  knowledge  refuking 
from  it,  than  other  men  :  and  his  mind,  or  rather 
the  public  mind,  being  gradually  more  enlighten- 
ed, wifer,  better,  and  more  effeclual  meafures 
will  be  adopted  for  the  advancement  of  the  ge- 
neral interefts  of  truth,  virtue,  and  happinefs. 
And  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  where  a  re- 
gard to  thefe  great  and  tranfcendant  objetts 
really  engages  .he  attention  and  influences  the 
conduct,  a  very  great  mixture  of  human  weaknefs 
and  error  in  the  choice  of  the  means,  will  not 
totally  prevent  or  fruftrate  their  accomplifhment. 
That  Chriftianity,  in  confequence  of  the  intre- 
pidity and  zeal  of  the  primitive  Ohriftians,  and 
the  itrength  of  the  evidence, external  and  internal, 
by  which  it  was  accompanied3   was  able  to  force 
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its  way  into   the  world,  not  only  without   the 
affiftance,  but  in  direct  oppofition  to  the  united 
efforts  of  the  temporal  powers,  is  true.  But  there 
appears  no  fufficient  reafon  to  conclude  from 
thence,  that  if  the  temporal  powers  had  been  ori- 
ginally not  adverfe  but  friendly  to  this  religion, 
and  had  adopted  fuch  wife  and  falutary  meafures, 
as  were  belt  calculated  to  diffufe  the  knowledge 
of  Chriuianity  in  its  native  purity  and  excellence, 
that  it  would  not  at.  a  much  earlier  period  have 
met  with   a  more  favourable  or  more   general 
reception.     Chriftianity,  we  are  indeed  taught  to 
believe,  will  ultimately  become   the   religion  of 
the  univerfe.     But  whoever  infers  from  this  ac- 
knowledged truth    that  natural  or  human  means, 
of  diffufing  and  perpetuating  the  knowledge  and 
belief  of  our  holy  religion,  are  fuperfluous  or 
ufelefs,  and  that  religious  truth  may  fafely  be  left 
to  rely  on  its  own  energies,  may  as  juflly  affert  the 
fame  of  philofophical  truth — that  the  fyftems  of 
Locke  or  Newton,  for  inftance,  need  not  be 
taught  in  fchools  or  colleges,  becaufe  the  force  of 
the  evidence  attending  them  is  fuch,  that  they  mujl 
make  their  way  in  the  world,  whether  any  means 
are  ufed  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  reception 
or  not. 

Another  queftion  yet  remains  of  a  nature  move 
interefting  and  delicate  than  cither  of  the  former, 
viz.  How  far  19  that  eftabliflnnent   of  religion 

which 
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which  exifts  in  our  own  age  and  country?  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  general  interefts  of  truth 
and  virtue  ?  In  anfwer  to  this  enquiry,  it  muft 
be  acknowledged  that  the  Englifh  liturgy  is,  in 
its  general  ftruclure  and  radical  principles,  found- 
ed on  the  bafis  of  the  pureft  morality,  and  the 
raoft  rational  and  fublime  devotion.  But  when 
we  direct  our  attention  to  the  fpeculative  dogmata 
with  which  this  fyftem  of  morality  and  devotion 
is  connected,  as  exhibited  in  the  creeds  and  ar- 
ticles of  the  church;  what  a  contrail!  What 
impartial  enquirer  in  the  prefent  age  can  poffibly 
give  his  "  unfeigned  afient  and  confent"  to  thofe 
doclrines,  fo  incredible  in  themfelves,  and  fo  op- 
pofite  to  all  our  natural  ideas  of  rectitude  and 
juftice,  that  even  one  of  the  mod  eminent  and 
zealous  of  their  advocates  is  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  "  at  the  contemplation  of  them 
reafon  (lands  aghaft,  and  faith  herfelf  is  half  con- 
founded."* If  thefe  are  really  the  doctrines  of 
revelation,  in  what  records  are  they  to  be  found  ? 
Certainly  not  in  thofe  facred  books  which  are 
commonly  fuppofed  to  contain  the  hiftory,  and 
to  exhibit  the  principles  of  our  religion.  Hap- 
pily that  divine  religion,  as  it  is  there  reprefented, 
appears  perfectly  fimple,  obvious,  and  intelligible 
to  the  meaneft  capacity.  Infomuch,  that  it  was 
originally  upon  that  very  account,  to  the  Jews 

*  Hurd's  Sermons. 
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whofe  minds  were  wholly  pre-occupied  by  ideas 
of  temporal  grandeur,  a  ftumbling  block  ;  and  by 
the  Greeks,  attached  to  the  fubtihies  of  a  vain 
philofophy,  deemed  foolifhnefs;  though  by  the 
higheft  authority  and  upon  the  moft  incontrover- 
tible evidence,  declared  and  demonftrated  to  be 
the  power  of  God  and  the  wifdom  of  God.  In 
vain  do  we  rejecl  the  Popifh  do£trine  of  tranfub- 
flantiation,  while  we  retain  and  venerate,  as  the 
moft  facred  of  all  myfteries,  the  Popifh  invention 
'  of  the  Trinity.  And  whilft,  by  the  aid  of  that 
fcholaftic  jargon,  falfely  filled  the  creed  of  Atha- 
nafius,  we  vainly  attempt  to  explain  impoffibi- 
lities  and  to  reconcile  contradictions,  we  expofe 
our  understandings  as  well  as  our  religion  to  the 
humiliating  derifion  or  the  more  humiliating  pity 
of  the  exulting  infidel. 

The  fatal  neceffity  under  which  the  Englifh 
clergy  labour,  of  fubfcribing  to  a  confeffion  of  faith 
which  is  abfolutely  contrary  both  to  fcripture  and 
to  reafon,  is  evidently  productive  of  the  moft  un- 
happyeffecls.  It  excites  an  earned  though  fecret 
wifh  to  fhrink  from  the  investigation  of  truth.  It 
effectually  prevents  the  principles  of  Chriftianity 
from  becoming,  in  our  national  feminaries  of  edu- 
cation, the  fubjecl  of  unreftrainedandphilofophi- 
cal  difcuffion.  Ithasan  obvious  and direct  tenden- 
cy to  generate  that  indifference  for  religion  which 
is  fo  remarkably  the  characleriftic  of  the  prefent 
age.     It  damps  the  exertions  and  chills  the  zeal 

of 
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of  thofe  who  are  the  real,  friends  and  lovers  of 
truth,  by  expofing  their  molt  laudable  and  fuc- 
cefsful  efforts  to  the  reproach  of  infincerity,  in- 
confiftency,  and  criminal  prevarication. 

Thofe  who  poffefs  any  {hare  of  generous  fen- 
fibility,  who  have  ever  "  wiped  their  eyes  of 
drops  which  facred  pity  hath  engendered,"  mull: 
have  experienced  the  ftrongeft  emotions  of  fym- 
pathy,  on  witneffing  the  diftrefs  and  embarrafs- 
ment  of  fuch,  and  many  fuch  there  are,  who  with 
a  flrong  bias  in  favour  of  virtue,  though  not 
abfolutely  endued  with  a  fpirit  of  martyrdom, 
are  called  upon  to  offer  the  moil  reluctant  vio- 
lence to  the  moral  feelings,  by  publicly  declar- 
ing their  approbation  of  fentiments  and  do&rines 
which  reafon  indignantly  rejecls.  With  fuch 
impreffions,  it  is  impofftble  not  to  wifli  that  an 
apology  for  clerical  conformity  could  be  offered, 
not  only  plaufible,  but  fatisfaclory  and  juft.  The 
point  to  be  determined  is  fimply  this  :  Whether 
fubfeription,  in  the  circumftances  now  ftated,  in- 
volves in  it  a  criminal  violation  of  truth  ?  Truth, 
as  it  relates  to  focial  intercourfe,  may  juftly  be 
defined  an  adherence  to  promife :  and  the  effence  of 
truth  confifts  in  a  punctual  fulfilment  of  thofe  ex- 
pectations which  have  been  intentionally  raifed. 
If  all  promifes,  whether  explicitly  or  implicitly- 
made,  were  ftri&ly  adhered  to,  and  all  expecta- 
tions intentionally  excited,  were  invariably  and 
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fcrupuloufly  fulfilled,  how,  properly  fpeaking, 
could  truth  ever  be  faid  to  be  violated  ?  That 
mutual  confidence,  which  ought  ever  to  fubfift 
between  man  and  man,  would  fuffer  no  interrup- 
tion ;  and  mankind  in  general  would  receive  all 
that  benefit  and  advantage  from  truth  which  it  is 
in  its  own  nature  calculated  to  afford.  If  we 
apply  thefe  ideas  to  the  cafe  of  fubfcription,  we 
muft  acknowledge  that,  in  a  moral  and  philo- 
fophical  fenfe,  truth  is  not  violated  by  that  clafs 
of  men  whole  conduct  refpe&ing  this  point  we 
are  now  considering.  They  make  no  promifes, 
they  enter  into  no  engagements  which  they  do 
not  mean  to  fulfil,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  they 
profefs  to  make  them.  They  are  not  chargeable 
with  intentionally  or  infidioufiy  railing  expecta- 
tions which  they  mean  to  difappoint.  They 
avow  their  fentiments  without  referve,  and  dif- 
claim  without  hefitation  every  idea  of  embracing 
any  propositions,  as  articles  of  faith,  the  truth  of 
which  cannot  be  proved  by  "  certain  warrant  of 
fcripture."  With  this  limitation,  indeed,  a  limi- 
tation which  the  church  itfelf  approves  and  ad- 
mits, {Vide  Article  22.)  they  are  willing  to  give 
their  affent  to  the  articles  propofed;  and  an 
aflent,  fo  limited  and  qualified,  can  never  be 
fairly  considered  as  fubjed  to  the  imputation  of 
deceit,  hypocrify,  and  prevarication. 

On  the  one  hand,  terms  are  propofed;  on  the 

other. 
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other,  a  virtual  declaration  is  made  in  what  fenfe, 
and  under  what  limitation  thefe  terms  are  com- 
plied with.     If  the  party  propofing  is  fatisfied 
that  they  mould  be   fo  underftood   and   limited, 
how  is  mutual  confidence,  or,  in  other  words, 
how  is  truth  violated?    This  is  one  of  thofe  cafes 
in   which  it  is  allowable   to   confult  and  to  be 
guided  by  the  "  animus  imponentis."     And  to  the 
queftion  ;s  Quis  impofuit  ?"  it  is  obvious  to  reply, 
Not  the  Bifhop,  for  he  is  employed,  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity,  merely  to  receive  the  declaration: 
Not  the  compilers  of  the  articles,  for  they  are  no 
more  theimpofersof  fubfcription,than  afolicitor, 
employed  to  make  the  draft  of  a  revenue  bill,  is 
the  impcfer  of  the  tax:  Not  even  the  parliament 
which  originally  enabled  the  law;  for  it  is  a  ma- 
nifeft  abfurdity  to   reprefent  any  perfons  as  par- 
ties in  a  tranfa£tion,  which  does  not   take  place 
for  ages  after   they  have  ceafed  to   exi(t.      In 
fhort,   the  legiflature  aclually  fubfifting   at  the 
time  fuch  declaration  is  required,  and  by  whofe 
authority   the  requifition   is  made,  is  the  party 
whofe  intention  is  in  this  cafe  to  be  confidered. 
And  that   the  legiflature  is,  in  fact,   willing  to 
allow  all  that  latitude  of  interpretation  which  is 
here   contended  for,  is  too  evident  to  need  a 
formal  proof.    Thofe  celebrated  divines,  the  glory 
pf  the  Englifh  church,  who  have  moft  widely  de- 
parted from  the  letter  of  her  creeds  and  her  ar- 
ticles. 
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tides,  have  been,  in  numerous  inftances,  ad- 
vanced to  the  higheft  ecclefiaflical  dignities, 
when  the  whole  world  Was  made  acquainted  with 
their  opinions  by  means  of  their  admirable  writ- 
ings, and  when  their  activity  and  zeal,  in  fupport- 
ing  and  diffufing  their  fcntimems,  were  molt  con- 
fpicuous.  "  The  univerfal  confent  of  a  nation," 
fays  the  celebrated  and  excellent  Jortin,  M  to  de- 
viate in  fome  points  from  the  old  doftrines, 
amounts  to  an  abrogation  of  fuch  rigid  interpre- 
tation of  the  articles,  and  to  the  permiflion  of  a 
latitude  in  fubfcribing." 

Nothing  here  advanced,  however,  is  meant  to 
derogate  from  the  fuperior  merit  of  thofe  men, 
who,  under  aperfuafion  that  the  caufe  of  virtue, 
religion  and  truth  is  endangered  by  a£ting  upon 
thefe  problematic  principles,  have  the  magnani- 
mity and  fortitude  to  relinquish  all  their  tempo- 
ral profpects  for  the  fake 'of  a  clear  confcience; 
and  who  muft  be  allowed  to  rank  in  the  higheft 
clafs  of  human  characters.  All  that  candor  it- 
felf  can  contend  for  is,  that  a  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  conformity,  in  the  circumftanccs 
now  ftated,  is  not  necefTarily  to  be  interpreted  as 
a  dereliction  of  fincerity  or  of  integrity.  It 
feems  in  itfelf  capable  of  at  leaft  a  plaufible  and 
decent  vindication,  though  it  were  devoutly  to 
be  wifhed  that  all  thefe  dangerous  refinements  in 
morality  were  rendered  fuperfluous,  by  an  eccle- 
fiaflical 
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fiaftical  reform  conducted  upon  truly  Proteftant 
principles.  One  cannot  fufficiently  lament  that 
our  national  eftablifhment  fhould  be  fo  confti- 
tuted  that  men  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  moral 
excellence,  Chriftians  eminent  for  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  their  intellectual  talents,  and  the  ardor 
and  fuccefs  with  which  they  have  exerted  them 
in  the  caufe  of  true  religion,  mould  be  under 
the  neceffity  of  relinquifhing  or  declining  her 
communion.  Surely  a  period  will  arrive  when 
fhe  mail  be  permitted  to  affume  a  more  benignant 
and  inviting  form:  when  the  feeble  and  ineffec- 
tual barriers,  with  which  fhe  is  now  embarraffed 
and  incumbered,  (hall  be  completely  demolifhed  : 
and  fhe  fhall  be  deemed  fufficiently  fecure  when 
protected  by  reafon,  unbiaffed  by  authority,  on 
the  one  hand;  and  revelation,  unperverted  by 
any  human  gloffes  or  explanations,  on  the  other. 
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ESSAY     X. 


ON  THE  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  VIRTUE  AND 
HAPPINESS. 


N  one  of  the  difcourfes,  pubiifhed  fome  years 
fince  by  a  juftly  celebrated  profeffor  of  rhetoric, 
Dr.  Blair,  we  meet  with   the  following  paflaget 
t6  Unjuft  are  our  complaints  of  the  promifcuous 
diftribution  made  by  providence  of  its  favors 
among  men.     From  fuperficial  views  fuch  com- 
plaints arife.     The  diftribution  of  the  goods  of 
fortune,  indeed,  may  often  be  promifcuous,  that 
is,  difproportioned   to  the  moral   characters    of 
men ;  but  the  allotment  of  real  happinefs  is  never 
fo."     But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  fuch  a  view  and 
reprefentation  of  life  as  this  is  little  better  than 
romance.     It  is  too  evident  that  virtue  and  hap- 
pinefs  are  not  infeparably   united ;  that,   when 
they  are  found  in  a£tual  union,   it  feldom   hap- 
pens that  the  degree  of  happinefs,  enjoyed  by  any 
individual,  bears  an  exacl;  proportion  to   the  de- 
gree of  virtue  he  porTeffesj   and,  in  no  inftance, 
perhaps,  is  that  precife  degree  of  happinefs  the 
fole   and  neceffary  refult  of  the   virtuous  prin- 
ciple.    It  may   be   thought  that  thefe  are   very 
dangerous  conceffions,  fuch  as  tend  to  weaken 

the 
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the  interefts  of  virtue;  and,  if  generally  received, 
to  difcourage  mankind  from  the  practice  of  it. 
But  the  interefts  of  virtue  can  never  furely  be 
promoted  by  deferting  the  interefts  of  truth.  If 
"weak  and  erroneous  arguments  are  emploved  to 
induce  men  to  become  virtuous,  it  is  a  real  fer- 
vice  to  the  general  caufe  of  virtue  to  expofe  the 
fallacy  of  them,  and  to  erect  her  empire  upon  a 
firm  and  permanent  bafts.  A  man,  who  enters 
life  under  a  perfuafton  that  virtue  and  happinefs 
are  infeparably  united,  and  that  happinefs  bears 
a  certain  and  determinate  ratio  to  virtue,  and 
who  forms  a  refolution  of  leading  a  life  of 
virtue  upon  fo  narrow  and  felfifh  a  principle, 
will  find  the  ground  upon  which  he  ftands  very 
unliable  and  flippery.  And,  when  that  perfua- 
fton is  once  fhaken,  which  will  infallibly  happen 
from  a  more  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  he  muft  be  in  imminent  danger  of  apos- 
tatizing from  thofe  principles  and  refolutions  upon 
which  he  propofecl  to  regulate  his  conduct. 

In  attempting  to  afcertain  the  importance  of 
a  virtuous  conduct  and  difpofttion,  we  muft 
proceed  upon  one  of  the  following  fuppofi- 
tions.  ift,  That  mankind  are  of  certainty  def- 
tincd  for  a  future  ftatc  of  exigence,  in  which 
their  happinefs  or  mifery  will  bear  an  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  degrees  of  moral  excellence  or 
depravity  to  which  they  have  arrived  in  the  pre- 

fent 
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fent  life.  Secondly,  That  it  is  only  probable 
or  poffible  this  may  be  the  cafe,  and  this  proba- 
bility may  be  infinitely  varied  in  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  different  individuals,  agreeably  to  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  adduced.  Or,  gdly, 
That  there  is  no  future  ftate  of  exiftence,  and 
that  death  is  the  total  extinction  of  our  fentient 
and  percipient  powers.  It  would  be  fuper- 
fluous  to  multiply  arguments  to  prove,  on  the 
two  former  of  thefe  hypothefes,  that  it  is  our 
higheft  intereft  to  adopt  that  mode  of  conduct 
which  is  beft  calculated  to  fecure  our  happinefs 
throughout  that  endlefs  duration  to  which  we  are 
certainly,  or  even  with  the  flighted  degree  of 
probability  deftined.  But,  upon  the  third  fuppo- 
fition,  it  becomes  a. very  nice  and  curious  quef- 
tion  indeed,  how  far  it  is  the  intereft  of  a  man 
to  adhere  inviolably,  and  in  all  circumftances,  to 
the  undeviating  line  cf  rectitude.  In  general,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  virtue  is  more  favour- 
able to  happinefs  than  vice  :  but  it  would  be  an 
arduous  tafk  to  perfuade  a  mere  man  of  the 
world,  whofe  views  extended  no  farther  than 
this  life,  that  his  higheft  happinefs  depended  upon 
his  fcrupuloufly  conforming  to  the  dictates  of  a 
pure  and  perfect  morality.  It  would  evidently 
be  fruitlefs  and  even  ridiculous  to  attempt  to 
make  any  impreflion  upon  fuch  a  man,  by  expa- 
tiating upon  the  native  beauty  and  excellence  of 

virtue: 
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virtue  ;  upon  its  utility  in  promoting  the  general 
interefts  of  mankind;  and  upon  the  confcious 
fatisfaction  which  would  refult  from  the  love  and 
practice  of  it.  This  would  be  to  ufe  a  language 
which  he  could  not  comprehend.  The  idea  of 
virtue  abftra&edly  confidered  for  fuch  a  man  has 
no  charms.  The  advancement  of  general  hap- 
pinefs  is  to  him  a  matter  of  perfefct  indifference, 
and  inftead  of  a  confcious  fatisfa&ion  in  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  he  is  confcious  only  of  a  fixed  and 
unconquerable  reluctance  to  conform  to  its  dic- 
tates. Such  a  man  has  no  reliffi  for  the  refined 
pleafures  of  the  moral  fenfe,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  adds  to  his  happinefs  by  indulg- 
ing, to  a  certain  degree  at  leaft,  all  his  vicious 
propenfities.  How  is  this  then  confiftent  with 
the  hypothefis,  that  the  allotment  of  happinefs  is 
never  difproportioned  to  the  moral  characters  of 
men  ? 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  that  this  is  not  a 
fair  ftatement  of  the  cafe,  and  that  all  which  is 
meant  by  recommending  virtue  as  the  true  fource 
of  happinefs  is,  that  it  will  certainly  be  found  fo 
by  thofe  in  whom  the  moral  fenfe  has  been  early 
and  diligently  cultivated,  whole  modes  of  think- 
ing and  habits  of  acling  have  been  pre-difpofed 
from  infancy  in  favour  of  virtue,  and  in  whom 
the  benevolent  affections  flourifh  in  full  life  and 
vigour.     And  certainly  it  would  be  rafh  to  af- 
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firm,  that  the  world  affords  not  any  fuch  examples. 
The  faculty  of  ajfociation  is  of  a  nature  at  once 
fo  poweiful  and  fo  flexible,  that,  by  early  and  fls.il- 
ful  direction,  it  is,  no  doubt,  poffible,  fuch  an 
ardent  and  difinterefted  love  of  virtue,  fuch  a 
noble  and   animating  principle  of  benevolence 
maybe  generated  in  the  foul,  that,  leaving  the 
very  idea  of  a  future  ftate  out  of  the  qucflion, 
all  the  allurements  of  vice  united  would,  to  a 
man  actuated  by  fuch  exalted  fentiments,  appear 
•  contemptible  in  comparifon  of  the  pleafures  to 
be  derived  from  virtue.    But,  then,  a  few  fuch  ex- 
amples arc  by  no  means  fufficient  to  eftablifh  the 
truth  of  the  general   maxim,  that  the  virtuous 
are  happy  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  virtue 
they  poffefs;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  neceffarily  to  be 
inferred,  that  a  man  fuch  as  we  have  in  contem- 
plation, who  has  arrived  at  the  higheft  degree  of 
moral  perfection  of  which  humanity  is  capable, 
mull   be  therefore   eminently  happy;    but  only 
that  he  would,  in  confequence  of  the  exquifite 
delicacy  of  his  moral   feelings,  incur  a  greater 
degree  of  mifery  by  any  occafional  deviations 
into  vice,  than  by  a  refolute  adherence   to  vir- 
tue,   whatever   perfonal    inconveniences    might 
refult  from  the  praclice  of  it.     Indeed,  from  the 
very  nature  of  virtue,  it  is  eafy  to  demonftrate, 
that   it   cannot,    in   all    fituations    and    circum- 
fiances,  be  the  intere.fi  of  individuals  invariably 

to 
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to  adhere  it.  For  the  effence  of  virtue  confifts 
in  regulating  our  conduct  by  fuch  principles  as 
are  beft  calculated  to  advance  the  general  hap- 
pinefs.  Now,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
happinefs  of  the  individual  (lands  in  direft  oppo- 
fition  to  that  of  the  public,  it  is  the  perfection 
of  virtue  in  individuals,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  facri- 
fice  their  own  happinefs  to  that  of  others.  But 
if  we  do  not  advert  to  that  recompence  of  re- 
ward, of  which  a  future  ftate  of  retribution  af- 
fords us  a  profpect,  how  can  fuch  a  facrifice  be 
rationally  expected,  or,  indeed,  how  can  it  be 
rationally  made  ?  Here,  then,  is  the  grand,  the 
remedilefs  defect  of  that  fyftem  of  morality, 
which  extends  not  its  views  beyond  the  prefent 
life.  Self-love  and  focial  are  not  the  fame;  i.  e. 
are  not  neceflarily  connected  j  and  this  defect 
becomes  only  the  more  apparent  from  every  at- 
tempt to  palliate  or  difguife  it,  or  to  fubflitute 
any  other  principle  in  the  place  of  that  juft,  fo- 
lid,  and  permanent  foundation  of  human  con- 
duct, a  regard  to  our  own  true  intereft. 

The  molt  celebrated  feet  of  heathen  philofo- 
phers,  viz.  the  Stoics,  it  is  well  known,  prepof- 
teroufly  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  a  fyftem  of 
perfect  virtue  on  the  bafis  of  pride.  By  an  in- 
flexible adherence  to  her  moll  rigorous  dictates* 
they  boafted,.  that  they  not  only  acquired  an  ele- 
vation of  mind  far  fuperior  to  the  bafe  and  igno- 
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ble  vulgar,  for  whom  they  did  not  pretend  that 
this   fyfiem  was   calculated,  but  that  they  were 
raifed  to  an  equality  with  the  gods  themfelves. 
They   aliened  that   virtue  was    not  merely  the 
chief  good,  which  their  rivals,  the  Peripatetics, 
were  content  to  maintain,  but  that  it  was  the  fole 
good ;  and  that  the  truly  virtuous  man  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  be  fupremely  happy  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that  good,  in  all  poflible  fituations  and  cir- 
cumstances, even  whilft  actually  burning  in  the 
brazen  bull  of  Phalaris.     But   philofophers  of 
modern  times,  to  do  them  juftice,  keep  at  a  fafe 
and  meafurelefs  diftance  from  any  fuch  excefs  of 
virtuous  extravagance.     Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Trea- 
tife  on  Morals,  in  the  oppofite  tone   of  foftnefs 
and  indulgence,  like  the  fafhionable  preachers 
of  the  prefent   day,  paints  virtue  in  the  mod 
charming  colours.     "  Nothing  appears,"  to  ufe 
his  own  words,  "  but  gentlenefs,  humanity,  be- 
neficence, affability.     She  talks   not  of  ufelefs 
auflerity  and   rigour,  fuffering  and   felf-denial : 
Jfhe  declares  that  her  fole  purpofe  is  to  make  her 
votaries,  and  all  mankind,  during  every  inftant 
of  their  exiftence,  if  poffible,  chearful  and  happy; 
nor  does  fhe  ever  willingly  part  with  any  plea- 
lure  but  in  hopes  of  ample  compenfation  in  fome 
other  period  of  their  lives.     The  fole   trouble 
which  file   demands'  is  that   of  juft   calculation, 
and  afteady  preference  of  the  greater  happinefs." 
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This  is  a  moft  pleafing  piclure  of  virtue,  and  who, 
without  relu&ance,  can  difpute  the  juftnefs  of  the 
refemblance  ?  it  is,  however,  like  moft  other 
portraits  of  great  artifts,  a  flattering  likenefs. 
*s  The  fole  trouble  which  virtue  demands  is  that 
of  juft  calculation."  But  upon  what  data  is  this 
calculation  to  be  founded  ?  Upon  the  fuppofition 
of  a  future  ftate  ?  Then  virtue  ceafes  to  be  that 
fmiling,  gay,  and  enchanting  goddefs  defcribed 
by  Mr.  Hume.  She  affumes  another  counte- 
nance, not,  indeed,  deftitute  of  beauty,  but  of  a 
fevere  and  awful  kind  :  her  deportment  is  mar- 
tial, and  her  air  majeftic;  not  a  Venus  but  a 
Minerva,  armed  with  helmet,  fpear,  and  fliield. 
\n  plain  language,  we  cannot  become  really  and 
truly  virtuous,  at  fo  cheap  a  rate  as  fuch  flatter- 
ing indications  would  feem  to  indicate.  It  re- 
quires great  faith,  great  fortitude,  great  refolu- 
tion,  and,  however  unpleafant  the  words  may 
found  in  our  ears,  in  very  many  fituations  of  life, 
great  fuffering  and  felf-denial,  to  attain  to  any  very 
fuperior  degrees  of  virtue.  The  grand  maxim 
which  we  are  ever  to  keep  in  view  is,  that  we 
are  abfolutely  prohibited  to  gratify,  in  a  Angle 
inftance,  our  own  intercfts,  pafBons,  or  inclina- 
tions, whenever  they  are,  in  the  remoteft  degree, 
repugnant  to  the  general  happinejfs.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  by 
all  poffible  means,  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
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fare,  and  even  to  facrince  eafe,  fame,  fortune, 
and  life  itfelf,  whenever  they  come  in  competi- 
tion with  thofe  far  fuperior  confiderations,  to 
which  virtue  exacts  an  abfolute  and  unreferved 
fubmifiion. 

But  the  virtue  which  Mr.  Hume  means  to  re- 
commend is  of  a  very  different  complexion.  It 
is,  indeed,  but  another  word  for  pieafure;  for, 
according  to  his  principles  of  calculation,  it  is 
fufficient  to  ftrike  the  balance  here,  and  to  give 
the  preference  to  that  mode  of  conduct  which 
lhall  be  productive  of  the  greateft  fum  of  happi- 
nefs  to  each  individual  in  this  world;  for  he  is 
equally  ready,  with  Macbeth,  '"  to  jump  the  life 
to  come."  He  feems,  indeed,  willing  enough 
to  perfuade  his  readers,  that  the  perfonal  happi- 
nefs  of  each  individual  coincides  with  the  gene- 
ral happinefs  of  mankind;  but  his  reafoning  on 
this  head  is  fo  trifling  and  evafive,  that  it  can 
only  tend  to  enforce,  inftead  of  alleviating  the 
weight  of  this  formidable  objection.  «  If,"  fays 
he,  <;  a  fenfible  knave  allege,  that  though,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  mull  be  acknowledged  that  ho- 
nefty  is  the  belt  policy,  yet  it  is  a  rule  liable  to 
many  exceptions ;  and  he  mud  be  allowed  to 
condufit  himfelf  with  mod  wifdom  who  ob- 
ferves  the  general  rule,  and  takes  advantage  of 
all  the  exceptions.  If  a  man  thinks  that  this 
reafoning  much  requires  an  cinfwer,  it  will  be  a 
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li (tie  difficult  to  find  any  which  will,  to  him,  ap- 
pear, fatisfactory  and  convincing.  If  his  heart 
rebel  not  againft  fuch  pernicious  maxims,  if  he 
feels  no  reluctance  to  the  thoughts  of  villany 
or  bafenefs,  he  has,  indeed,  loft  a  confiderable 
motive  to  virtue,  and  we  may  expect  that  his 
practice  will  beanfwerable  to  his  fpeculations." 

Now,  certainly,  there  are  many  who  "will  ac- 
knowledge, without  a  blufh,  that  they  think  this 
reafcning  very  much  requires  mi  anfwer3  whofe 
hearts  rebel  againft  fuch  pernicious  maxims  as 
ftrongly  as  Mr.  Hume's.  But,  furely,  the  proper 
queftion  in  this  cafe  is,  not  in  what  manner  the 
feelings  of  men  educated  in  habits  of  virtue 
would  prompt  them  to  acl  ?  but  whether  the  ob- 
jection is  really  well  founded,  and  what  influence 
a  fyftem  of  morals,  liable  to  fuch  an  objeB.ion, 
would  produce  upon  the  fum  of  human  life  and 
happinefs  ?  Mr.  Hume  admits  the  objection  to 
be,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  unanfwerable ;  but  en- 
deavours to  raife  a  feeble  barrier  in  fupport  of 
virtue,  by  oppofmg  to  its  attacks  certain  mental 
feelings  and  affociations,  which  are  known  to  be 
accidental,  variable,  and  factitious.  "  Thofe 
who  are  deftitute  of  thefe  feelings,"  fays  he, 
"  have,  undoubtedly,  loft  a  confiderable  motive 
to  virtue."  This  is  too  true;  but  then  they 
(land  the  more  in  need  of  fome  other  motive  lefs 
flexible  in  its  nature,  and  more  general  in  its 
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operation:  but  this  the  philofophyof  Mr.  Hume 
does  not  fupply.  Upon  his  principles,  virtue 
rnuft  depend  upon  honour  for  her  very  exiftence. 
Honour  is,  indeed,  "  a  facred  tie,  the  noble 
mind's  diftinguifhing  perfection!"  But  if  we 
imagine  that  mankind  will  ever  be  greatly  or  ge- 
nerally influenced  by  a  principle  fo  refined  and 
ideal,  we  indulge  a  groundlefs  and  romantic  ex- 
pectation. To  banifli  the  belief  of  a  future  ftate 
from  a  fyftem  of  morality,  would  lead  to  conse- 
quences as  dangerous  and  fatal  as  a  total  aboli- 
tion of  penal  laws  would  produce,  in  the  fram- 
ing or  new  modelling  a  plan  of  civil  polity. 
And  if  any  one  prefumed  to  hint  his  apprehen- 
fions,  that  the  interefts  of  virtue  might,  eventu- 
ally, fuffer  from  fuch  abolition,  would  it  be  deemed 
very  fatisfaclory  for  "  a  moral  philofopher" 
to  ftand  up,  and  fay,  "  that  men  of  ingenuous 
minds  had  an  antipathy  to  vice  too  ftrong  to  be 
counter-balanced  by  any  views  of  profit  or  pecu- 
niary advantage  ;  that  inward  peace  of  mind, 
confcioufnefs  of  integrity,  a  fatisfaclory  review 
of  our  own  conducl,  thefe  are  circumftances 
very  requifite  to  happinefs,  and  will  be  cherimed 
and  cultivated  by  every  honeft  man  who  feels  the 
importance  of  them.*"  Notwithstanding  this  fine 
harangue,  the  necefihy  would  foon  become  ap- 

*  Vide  Humes  Eflays,  Vol.  II.  p.  3$o. 
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parent  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cafes,  of  making 
"  the  lofty  head  of  fpeculation  bow  to  groveling 
experience  !" 

Enough,  it  may  be  hoped,  has  been  faid  to 
eftablifh,  upon  a  folid  foundation,  the  following 
conclufions  : 

Firft,  As  it  is  a  truth  which  cannot,  fo  it  is  a 
truth  which  needs  not  to  be  concealed  or  palli- 
ated, that  virtue  is  not  neceflarily  productive  of, 
or  connected  with  temporal  happinefs.  "  Dies 
deficiet"  fays  the  Roman  orator,  <c  fivelim  nume- 
rare  CjUibus  bonis  mare  evenerit :  nee  minus  ft  comme- 
mcrem  quibus  imfrobis  optime."  To  maintain  that 
we  are  happy  in  exact  proportion  as  we  are  vir- 
tuous, is,  in  other  words,  to  aifert,  with  the  an- 
cient Stoics,  that  virtue  is  the  only  good;  /'.  e. 
the  fole  fource  of  our  enjoyments;  an  opinion 
fo  contrary  to  fact  and  experience,  that  it  is  won- 
derful any  man  can  ferioufly  attempt  to  defend  it. 
Are  the  pleafures  we  receive  from  the  fenfes, 
exquifitely  fafhioned  and  organized  as  is  the 
human  form  divine,  to  be  left  entirely  out  of  the 
account?  Are  the  pleafures  of  imagination  no- 
thing ?  Or  do  we  derive  no  addition  to  our  hap- 
pinefs from  our  literary  and  intellectual  purfuits  ? 
If  the  moral  fenfe  is  carefully  cherifhed  and  cul- 
tivated, it  is,  indeed,  the  fource  of  a  very  fub- 
lime  and  exalted  fpecies  of  enjoyment.  On  fome 
occaiions.  howevera  it  is  rather  the  fource  of  pain 

than 
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than  pleafure;  and  the  more  virtuous  a  man  is, 
the  larger  facriftces  of  private  happinefs  he  is 
difpofed  to  make  to  the  general  good;  fo  that  it 
may  well  admit  of  a  doubt,  if  he  has  no  future 
reward  in  profpeel,  whether,  upon  the  whole, 
his  happinefs  would  be  promoted  by  an  undevi- 
ating  perfeverance  in  a  courfe  of  the  moft  per- 
fect virtue  to  which  a  human  being  can  attain. 
It  mould  feem  that  virtue  of  a  lower  ftandard, 
and  mixed  with  a  confiderable  portion  of  alloy, 
is,  frequently,  better  calculated  for  the  purpoies. 
of  this  world  merely.  Hope  and  fear  are  the  two 
grand  fprings  by  which  that  curious  machine,  the 
human  mind,  is  actuated;  and  to  deprive  virtue 
of  that  fupport  which  (lie  receives  from  their  in- 
fluence and  operation,  and  to  fubftitute,  in  their 
room,  a  fenfe  of  honour,  or  a  love  of  moral 
beauty  and  order,  is  to  betray  the  caufe  of  vir- 
tue. Secured  by  the  awful  fanclions  of  religion, 
the  temple  of  virtue  {lands,  unfhaken,  upon  a 
rock. — Whereas  thefe,  her  falfe  or  millaken 
friends,  would  fain  fubvert  that  firm  and  folid 
foundation,  and  eretr,  in  lieu  of  it,  an  houfe  for 
her  upon  the  fand.  But,  to  adopt  the  facred  lan- 
guage of  fcripture,  "  When  the  floods  come, 
and  the  winds  blow  and  beat  upon  that  houfe,  it 
will  inevitably  fall,  and  great  will  be  the  fall  of 
it" — Hence, 
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2dly,  It  is  molt  unqueftionably  certain,  that 
religion  is  of  eflential  ufe  and  importance  in  pro- 
moting the  temporal  interests  and  felicity  of  man- 
kind. Were  the  belief  of  a  God,  of  a  provi- 
dence, and  of  a  future  ftate,  banifhed  from  the 
world,  it  is  evident  that  morality  would  ftand 
upon  a  totally  different  foundation  from  that  on 
which  it  now  refts.  We  mould  no  longer  be 
under  an  obligation,  i.  e.  we  mould  no  longer 
have  any  rational  or  fufficient  inducement  to  fa- 
crifice  our  own  happinefs  to  that  of  others. 
Every  individual  would  have  a  feparate  and  de- 
tached intereft,  which  it  would,  in  that  cafe,  be 
his  higheft  wifdom  to  purfue,  however  contrary- 
it  might  happen  to  be  to  that  of  his  neighbour  or 
of  the  public.  A  principle  o'f  generofity  might, 
indeed,  deter  fome  men  from  embracing  oppor- 
tunities of  promoting  their  own  happinefs  at  the 
expence  of  others :  but  generofity  would  be  a 
feeble  reftraint,  indeed,  upon  the  great  majority 
of  mankind;  who  when  the  powerful  feelings  of 
remorfe  and  fear  were  extinguished,  would  be 
little  fcrupulous  in  gratifying,  to  the  utmoft  ex- 
tent, every  paflion  and  inclination,  however  de- 
praved and  corrupt,  which  could,  in  their  ap- 
prehenfion,  conduce  to  their  own  perfonal  en- 
joyment. And  the  more  completely  a  man  could 
diveft  himfeif  of  every  virtuous  feeling  and  fyiTH 
pathetic    emotion3  the  more   powerful^  in   fact, 

would 
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would  be  his  inducement,  the  more  it  would  be 
his  intereji)  if  one  may  be  allowed  to  ufe  an  ex- 
preflion  at  which  the  mind  revolts,  to  facrifice 
the  happinefs  of  others  to  his  avarice,  his  ambi- 
tion, or  his  revenge.  It  muft,  however,  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  evidence  which  nature  af- 
fords of  the  great  truths  of  religion  fcarcely 
amounts  to  probability.  Upon  that  probability, 
weak  as  it  is,  had  we  no  better  guide,  it  would, 
neverthelefs,  be  our  duty  and  our  wifdom  to  aft. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  though  in  fpeculation  it  is 
impofiible  to  deny  that  fuch  a  probability  ought 
to  influence  our  conduct,  as  much  as  even  a  cer- 
tainty, the  impreffion  made  by  it  is  fo  weak,  that 
it  has  never  been  found  to  produce  any  general 
or  permanent  effeft  upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
mankind.  The  human  mind  is  fo  conftituted,  as 
to  ftand  in  need  of  a  fpecies  of  evidence  amount- 
ing much  nearer  to  moral  certainty,  in  order  to 
efTecl;  any  great  practical  purpofe.  How  invalu- 
able an  advantage,  then,  ought  the  Chriflian  re- 
velation to  be  deemed,  which  is  fo  admirably 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  wifhes  of  man;  which 
exhibits  the  grand  do&rines  of  religion  in  a  light 
fo  j ufl  and  clear;  which  enforces  them  by  fuch 
folemn  and  alarming  fan&ions,  and  which  con- 
firms and  eftablifhes  the  truth  of  them  by  a  chain 
of  evidence  the  moft  aftonifhing,  the  mod  con- 
vincing, the  moft   decifivc.     This  religion   has 

already 
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already  produced  effects  highly  favourable  to 
the  happinefs  of  the  human  race,  and  thofe  who 
are  perfuaded  of  its  divine  authority  have  the 
firm  eft  reliance  that  it  (hall  rife  triumphant  over 
all  oppofition  ;  and  that  the  knowledge  and  be- 
neficial influence  of  it  fhall,  at  length,  cover 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  fea. 


ESSAY 
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ESSAY     XI. 

ON  VIRTUE  AND  MORAL  OBLIGATION. 

JDETWEEN  moral  and  metaphyfical  difqui- 
fitions  there  is  a  ftriQ:  and  intimate  connexion ; 
and  juft,  liberal,  and  comprehenfive  ideas  re- 
fpecling  thefe  branches  of  philofophy  are  per- 
haps attended  with  effe&s  interelting  and  im- 
portant beyond  all  others,  and  with  more  imme- 
diate and  extenfive  influence  on  the  general  wel- 
fare and  happinefs.  They  have  been  the  favou- 
rite theme  and  ftudy  of  the  belt  and  wifeft  of 
mankind  in  every  age;  and  yet  no  clafs  of  fpe- 
culative  writers  are  more  frequently  infulted  by 
fciolifts  and  men  of  the  world  with  the  queftion, 
Cul  bono  ?  Of  what  ufe  are  your  fpeculations  ? 
Abafhed  by  the  fupercilious  effrontery  of  thefe 
infolent  interrogators,  the  philofopher  is  com- 
pelled amid  the  blufhes  of  confufion  to  acknow- 
ledge that  his  refearches,  however  fuccefsful,  are 
of  no  ufe  in  the  view  or  eflimation  of  the  en- 
quirers. For  they  are  not  defigned  for  the 
amufement  of  literary  indolence,  or  calculated 
to  clear  the  path  to  the  acquifition  of  honor, 
famej  or  fortune.  The  fole  object  of  thefe  dif- 
ficult 
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flcult  and  abftrufe  inveftigations  is  to  develope 
the  nature  and  powers  of  the  human  mind  ;  to 
afcertain  the  juft  rule  of  life  and  conduct;  to 
explain  the  obligations  incumbent  upon  man, 
the  fan£tions  by  which  thofe  obligations  are  en- 
forced ;  and  by  infpiring  and  diff  tiling  noble  and 
elevated  principles  of  action  amongtt  the  higher 
ranks  of  fociety,  gradually  to  extend  the  fphere 
of  liberty,  virtue  and  happinefs,  fo  that  it  may 
ultimately  embrace,  if  it  be  poffible,  every  in- 
dividual of  the  human  race.  In  every  age  there 
exifts  a  certain  fyftem  of  opinions,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  which  men  are  guided  and  actuated. 
This  fyftem,  and  every  fucceffive  alteration  and 
improvement  of  it,  mult  originate  with  philofo- 
phical  and  fpeculative  men.  Of  how  great  im- 
portance then  is  it  that  thefe  instructors  of  the 
univerfe  feek  to  qualify  themfelves  for  their  high 
office,  by  the  molt  accurate,  laborious,  and  im- 
partial invedigation.  Thefe  are  the  men  who 
filently  and  invifibly  direct  the  movements  of 
the  mighty  lever  by  which  the  intellectual  world 
is  fwayed  and  governed. 

Of  all  the  various  fubjeBs  of  philofophical 
fpeculation,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  no- 
thing can  exceed  in  practical  influence  or  im- 
portance the  enquiry  refpefting  the  nature  of 
virtue  and  moral  obligation.  Virtue  may  be 
defined  as  the  molt  excellent  or  eligible  rule  of 

life 
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life  and  conduct,  What  then  is  this  rule,  and 
how  is  it  to  be  diftinguifhed  and  afcertained  ? 
In  anfwer  to  this  enquiry,  a  variety  of  fanciful 
and  vifionary,  though  ingenious  and  fpecious 
theories  have  been  advanced.  Of  thefe  it  is  not 
neceflary  to  defcend  to  a  particular  analyfis. 
As  far  as  they  are  deferving  of  attention,  they 
are  perhaps  refolvable  into  the  two  effentially 
and  obvioufly  difiinci  hypothefes,  of  which  Dr. 
Clarke  and  Mr.  Hume  may  be  confidered  as  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  and  illuftrious  advocates. 

The  fole  and  unalterable  rule  of  human  ac- 
tions, fays  Dr,  Clarke,  is  Rectitude;  and  in 
this  the  effence  of  virtue  confifts.  There  refults, 
fays  this  great  philofopher,  from  the  abfolute 
reafon  and  nature  of  things,  even  feparate  from 
and  antecedent  to  the  pofitive  will  and  command 
of  God,  certain  neceffary  and  eternal  differences 
and  relations,  from  which  arife  various  moral 
fitneffes,  agreements  or  proportions,  to  which 
God  himfelf,  from  the  abfolute  rectitude  and 
immaculate  perfection  of  his  nature,  voluntarily 
and  invariably  conforms;  and  to  which,  fo  far 
as  they  are  difcernible  by  the  light  of  human 
reafon,  we  are  under  an  eternal  and  indifpenfa- 
ble  obligation  to  fubmit. 

This  obligation  arifes  primarily  and  neceffa- 
rily  from  the  original  conftitution  of  things,  which 
makes  it  fit  and  reafonable  for  creatures  thus  to 
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act,  whether  happinefs  be  or  be  not  the  refult  of 
an  inflexible  and  undeviating  adherence  to  the 
rule  of  re6litude.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  pofitive  will  and  command  of  God,  a  fub- 
miffion  to  which  includes  the  higheit  certainty  of 
ultimate  happinefs,  is  in  itfelf,  however  fuperior 
in  practical  importance,  of  inferior  and  fecon- 
dary  obligation.  And  in  ftricl  propriety  the 
divine  will,  and  the  fanftions  with  which  it  is 
accompanied,  may  be  confidered  not  as  confti- 
tuting  a  new,  but  enforcing  a  prior  obligation. 
The  eternal  reafon  of  things,  that  reafon  which 
is  the  rule  of  aftion  to  God  himfelf,  is  alone 
obligatory  upon  his  rational  offspring.  And 
this  obligation  is  as  abfolute  and  unalterable  as 
the  law,  the  abfolute  and  unalterable  law  of  rea- 
fon from  which  it  refults.  And  the  effential 
differences,  agreements  and  relations  upon  which 
this  law  is  founded,  are  in  their  nature  as  inca- 
pable of  any  degree  of  change  or  fhadow  of 
turning  as  the  firft  axioms  of  geometrical  fcience. 
And  he  who  fhould  contend  that  truth,  juftice, 
temperance  and  charity,  do  not  in  themfelves 
poffefs  more  of  intrinfic  excellence  than  the  op- 
pofite  vices,  may  as  plaufibly  and  as  rationally 
afTert  that  the  whole  is  not  equal  to  all  its  parts, 
or  that  a  fquare  is  not  double  to  a  triangle  of 
equal  bafe  and  height. 

vox..  1.  T  This, 
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This,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  is  a  very  bold, 
lofty,  and  fublime  fyftem  of  morals:  and  fo  im- 
perious is  its  language  and  impofing  its  afpeft, 
that  its  advocates  appear  to  deem  it  unneceffary 
to  feek  for  clear  or  fpecific  arguments  in  vindi- 
cation of  it;  but,  confidently  leaving  it  to  reft 
upon  the  bails  of  its  own  intrinfic  evidence,  con- 
tent themfelves  with  appealing  to  the  feelings,  the 
confeience  and  the  understanding  of  every  man, 
whether  they  do  not  bear  an  internal  and  invo- 
luntary teftimony  to  the  truth  of  thefe  principles  ; 
of  which,  fay  they,  fuch  is  the  importance  and 
fuch  the  liability,  that  if  thefe  fail,  "  the  pillared 
firmament  is  rottennefs,  and  earth's  bafe  built  on 
Rubble." 

Of  this  fupreme  and  immutable  rule  of  aclion 
Cicero  fays,  "  Eft  quidem  vera  lex  refta  ratio 
naturae  congruens,  diffufa  in  omnes,  conftans, 
fempiterna,  quae  vocet  ad  officium  jubendo,  ve- 
tando  a  fraude  deterreat.  Huic  legi  nee  abro- 
gari  fas  eft,  neque  derogari  ex  hac  aliquid  licet, 
neque  tota  abrogari  poteft."  And  again,  "  Erat 
enim  ratio  profe&a  a  rerum  natura,  Sz  ad  recie 
faciendum  impellens,  &  a  delicto  avocans;  quae 
non  turn  denique  incipit  lex  eflTe  cum  fcripta  eft5 
fed  turn  cum  orta  eft;  orta  autem  fitnul  eft  cum 
mente  divina." 

In  opposition  to  this  popular  and  fplendid  fyf- 
tem, Mr.  Hume  fnft  ventured  in  regular  form  to 
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advance  a  theory,  which  he  thought  it,  however, 
neceftary   to   inculcate  with   much    caution  and 
addrefs,  as   confcious   that  he   was  in  danger  of 
incurring,  by  his  temerity,  no   Fmall   degree   of 
odium  and  indignation;  though  it  has  gradually 
infinuated  itfelf  into  favor,  and  is   at   this  time 
embraced  and  openly  avowed  by  many  ChriRian, 
as  well  as  fceptical  moralifts;  amongft  the  for- 
mer of  whom  we  find  the  diftingui  filed  names  of 
a    Prieftley   and    a   Paley.      "  The    effence   of 
virtue,"  fays  Mr.  Hume,  "  is  Utility."     Mo- 
rality is  founded  folely  upon  the  bafis  of  general 
utility  :  and  this  is  the  law  by  which  human  life 
and  conduct  ought  to  be   regulated.     This  is  a 
theory  which  pretends  not  to  affume  the  lofty  tone 
of  the  abftract  and   fublime  philofophy  to  which 
it   (lands  oppofed.      It  objects  not   to  be   con* 
fidered  as  far  lefs  dignified,   awful,  and  majeftic; 
It  modeft.lv  claims  only  the   advantage  of  being 
eafy,  intelligible   and  rational.     It  profeffes  to 
reduce  the  rule  of  conduct  to  the  level  of  plain 
truth    and    common    fenfe.        Nothing,    fay  the 
advocates  of  this  hypothefis,  is   really  valuable 
but  happinefs :  neither  power,  nor  wifdom,  nor 
learning,  nor  liberty,  nor  virtue,  being  of  any 
eiiimation  or  importance,  but  as  they  contribute 
to  its  production.     Happinefs,  then,  according 
to  this  theory,  is  the  fole  end  and  object  of  ex- 
igence;   and  virtue   is  reprefented   as    entirely 

T  2  fubordinate 
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fubordinate  to  it,  being  merely  the  rule  refulting 
not  from  the  abftra6t  nature  but  the  pofitive  re- 
lations and  tendencies  of  things;  by  the  obferv- 
ance  of  which  the  general  happinefs  is  moft  ef- 
fectually attained  or  promoted.  The  eftablifhed 
rules  of  morality,  therefore,  are  not  of  abfolute, 
unalterable  and  indifpenfable  obligation;  for 
virtue,  if  the  means,  and  nothing  more  than  the 
means  of  advancing  the  general  happinefs,  may 
occafionally,  and  in  peculiar  circumftances,  juf* 
tify  and  even  demand  a  deviation  from  thofe 
rules,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which 
alone  they  were  originally  eftablifhed.  If  we 
are  required  to  yield  obedience  to  the  abftraQ; 
law  of  reftitude,  regardlefs  of  confequences,  it 
is  natural,  it  is  reasonable  to  afk  upon  what  bafis 
of  authority  this  law  is  founded?  If  nothing  can 
be  alleged  but  its  own  intrinfic  beauty,  truth, 
and  excellence,  it  is  obvious  to  reply  that  this 
high  founding  language  is  merely  the  fplendid 
difguife  of  ignorance,  the  unintelligible  jargon 
of  myfticifm;  and  thefe  myftical  moralifts  would 
be  employed  very  properly  and  confidently  in 
determining  what  that  fpecies  of  excellence  is 
good  for  which  is  good  for  nothing.  They  who 
extol  the  truth,  beauty,  and  harmony  of  virtue, 
exclufive  of  its  confequences,  deal  but  in  pom- 
pous nonfcnfe.  By  the  force  of  early,  repeated, 
and  habitual  affociations,  we  form,  indeed,  vivid, 
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indelible,  and  what  are  very  eafily  imagined  to  be 
innate  ideas  of  the  abftracL,  independent,  and 
native  excellence  of  virtue.  If  we  take  the 
trouble,  however,  to  analyze  thefe  ideas,  we  fhall 
find  that  all  the  rules  of  juft  and  rational  morality 
are  fubfervient  to  utility;  that,  in  the  entire  ca- 
talogue of  virtues,  no  one  quality  is  furTered  to 
obtrude  which  is  not  conducive  to  the  general 
happinefs;  that  in  whatever  degree  of  refpect  or 
veneration,  therefore,  virtue  may  be  held,  and  to 
the  moft  unlimited  veneration  it  is  certainly  en- 
titled, the  fentiment  plainly  originated  in  a  regard 
to  its  real  and  practical  utility.  Such,  indeed, 
is  the  fixed  and  fublime  idea  with  which  the  ima- 
gination is  often  happily  impreffed  of  its  tranf- 
cendent  excellence;  that  it  is  in  fact  generally 
praclifed  by  the  beft  and  wifeft  of  mankind,  with- 
out any  view  to  an  ultimate  end,  but  merely  from 
the  confeious  fatisfaftion  and  delight  which  it 
excites  in  minds  habitually  and  uniformly  virtu- 
ous. And  thus  we  are  by  a  very  natural  and 
pardonable  error,  an  error  originating  in  an  ar- 
dent love  and  admiration  of  virtue,  led  to  exalt 
the  means  above  the  end:  and  reduced  to  the 
intolerable  abfurdity  of  maintaining  that  filia- 
tions and  circumitances  might  a&ually  arife, 
which  would  impofe  upon  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind the  fatal  obligation,  which  would  really  and 
truly  make  it  their  indifpenfible  duty,  by  an  in- 
T  3  nexible 
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flexible  perfeverance  in  that  line  of  conduct 
which  is  fuppofed  confonant  to  the  abftract  rela- 
tions of  things,  to  render  themfelves  for  ever 
miferable.* 

But  in  oppofition  to  the  fyftem  of  morals 
founded  upon  utility,  it  is  alleged,  "  that  thofe 
who  affert  virtue  to  be  in  its  own  nature  of  fub- 
ordinate  rank  and  importance,  who  deem  it  valu- 
able only  as  a  means  promotive  of  a  certain  end, 
and  who  confequently  fcruple  not  to  vary  the 
means  in  order  to  accompliih  the  entl,  virtually 
maintain,  that  the  words  right  and  juft  ftand  for 
no  real  and  diftinct  characters  of  actions,  but 
fignify  merely  qualities  conducive  to  happinefs  : 
fo  that  the  very  fame  actions  may  be  at  different 

*  Quaero  fi  duo  fint,  quorum  alter  optimus  vir,  asquifii- 
mus,  iumma  juftitia,  fingulari  fide,  alter  infigni  icelere  et 
audacia ;  et  fi  in  eo  fit  errore  civitas,  ut  bonum  ilium  virum 
fceleratum,  facinorofum,  nefarium  putet :  contra  autem  qui 
fit  improbifiimus,  exiiiimet  efle  iumma  probitate  ac  fide  : 
proque  hac  opinione  omnium  civium,  bonus  ille  vir  vexetur, 
rapiatur,  manus  ei  denique  auferantur,  effodiantur  oculi, 
damnetur,  vinciatur,  uratur,  exterminetur,  egeat;  poftremo, 
jure  etiam  optimo  omnibus  miferrimus  efle  videatur  ;  contra 
autum  ille  improbus,  laudetur,  colatur,  ab  omnibus  diligatur, 
omnes  ad  eum  honores,  omnia  imperia,  omnes  opes,  pmnes 
denique  ccpiae  conferantur,  vir  denique  optimus  omnium 
a^limatione,  et  digniflimus  omni  fortuna  judicetur:  quis 
tandem  crit  tarjo  demens  qui  dubitet  utrum  fe  eiil'  malit  ? 

Cicero  de  Republ.  lib,  3. 
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times  and  in  different  circumftances.  both  riant 
and  wrong,  good  and  evil;  and  the  moft  perni- 
cious and  horrible  crimes  will  be  transformed 
into  virtues,  if  but  the  moft  trifling  balance  of 
happinefs  may  be  fuppofed  to  refult  from  them." 
To  this  objection  it  is  obvious  to  reply,  that  the 
moral  worth  and  excellence  of  every  action  con- 
fids  in  the  motive  from  which  it  proceeds,  and 
the  effect  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce.  All- 
actions  are  right  and  juft  which  are  intended 
and  calculated  to  promote  the  general  happinefs, 
even  though  that  end  fhould  be  effected  by  a 
deviation  from  thofe  eftablifhed  maxims  of  mo- 
rality, by  which,  in  the  ufual  courfe  of  things, 
the  general  happinefs  is  bed  fecured  and  pro- 
tected. And  this  leads  to  a  fecond  objection, 
deduced  from  the  imminent  and  alarming  dangers 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  abufe  or  mifapplica- 
tion  of  this  theory.  "  If  the  rule  of  right  be 
public  expediency,  and  if  every  man  be  entitled 
to  confider  himfelf  as  a  judge  of  this  expediency, 
and  confequently  empowered  to  difpenfe  with 
the  moft  facred  and  fundamental  laws  of  virtue 
and  morality  at  his  pleafure,  what  dire  and  fatal 
effects  may  be  expected  to  enfue  !  We  are  ex- 
prefsly  commanded  by  the  higheft  authority  not 
to  do  evil  that  good  may  come;  but  the  theory 
which  founds  morality  upon  utility  is  utterly  lub- 
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verfive  of  this  maxim.  It  teaches  us  that  it  is 
right  and  proper  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come. 
But  if  men  once  fuflFer  themfelves  to  indulge  this 
dangerous  and  unwarrantable  licence  ;  if  they 
rafhly  and  impioufly  prefume  to  create  excep- 
tions to  divine  prohibitions,  there  is  an  end  of 
all  morality ;  and  the  obligation  of  every  duty  may 
at  one  time  or  other  be  fuperfeded  through  the 
fuggeftions  of  ignorance  orof  intereil;  the  caprice 
of  fafhion,  or  the  frenzy  of  fanaticifm."  This 
argument  carries  with  it  fuch  apparent  authority 
and  force  of  conviction,  that  fome  philosophers, 
who,  adopting  the  general  theory  of  Mr.  Hume, 
eftimate  virtue  in  exact  proportion  to  its  power 
of  producing  happinefs,  pofitively  difclaim  any 
right  or  privilege  of  difpenfmg,  in  any  cafe  what- 
ever, with  the  eftablifhed  rules  of  morality ;  rules 
which  have  the  fanction,  not  only  of  human  but  of 
divine  authority.  "  For  the  confequences  of  hu- 
man actions,"  as  Dr.  Johnfon,  to  quote  one  of 
the  molt  refpeclable  of  this  clafs  of  ethical  wri- 
ters, obferves,  <s  being  fometimes  uncertain  and 
fometimes  remote,  it  is  not  poffible  in  many  cafes 
for  mofl  men,  nor  in  all  cafes  for  any  man  to  de- 
termine what  actions  will  ultimately  produce 
happinefs  :  and  therefore  it  is  proper  that  a  rule 
mould  be  authoritatively  laid  down,  to  be  followed 
invariably  in  oppofition  to  appearances,  and  in 

every 
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every  change  of  circum  fiances,  by  which  we  may 
be  certain  to  promote  the  general  felicity,  and 
be  fet  free  from  the  dangerous  temptation  of 
doing  evil  that  good  may  come."  Others,  how- 
ever, hefitate  not  to  maintain,  that  there  are  ex- 
traordinary cafes  which  manifeftly  require  and 
fully  juftify  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  rules 
of  conduct:  that  God  commands  obedience  and 
fubmiffion  to  the  moral  law,  only  as  it  is  the 
means  of  promoting  the  general  good:  and  if  it 
can  be  proved  upon  dcmonftrative  or  highly 
probable  grounds,  that  this  end  might  in  any  in- 
itance  be  better  and  more  effectually  attained  by 
departing  from,  than  by  ftrifctly  conforming  to 
the  common  and  ordinary  rules  of  conduct,  then 
we  ought  to  judge  this  departure  confonant  to 
the  divine  will,  notwithstanding  the  apoltolical 
caution  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  the 
wifdom  and  propriety  of  which  as  a  general 
maxim  no  one  can  difpute.  "  Moral  philofophy," 
fays  Archdeacon  Paley,  "cannot pronounce  that 
anv  rule  of  morality  is  fo  rigid  as  to  bend  to  no 
exceptions :  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  fhe  com- 
prize thefe  exceptions  within  any  previous  de- 
lcription.  She  confefles,  that  the  obligation  of 
every  law  depends  upon  its  ultimate  utility  ;  that 
this  utility  having  a  finite  and  determinate  value, 
fitqations  may  be  feigned,  and  confequentJy  may 
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arife,  in  which  the  general  tendency  is  out- 
weighed by  the  enormity  of  the  particular  mif- 
chief." 

Shall  we  then,  fome  perhaps  will  fay,  admit 
the  jefuitical   maxim  to  be  at  laft  -founded  on 
truth,  which  has  been  fo  long  exploded  as  no 
lefs  falfe  than  pernicious,  viz.  that  the  end  jujii- 
fies  the  means  ?     Did  not  the  difciples  of  Loyola 
pretend  to  vindicate  by  this  maxim  every  fpecies 
of  extravagance  and  depravity  ?     True.    But  the 
extravagance  was  not  chargeable  upon  the  maxim 
itfelf,  but  upon  their  abominable  perverfion  and 
mifapplication   of  it.      Although   cafes  may  be 
fuppofed  in  which  deviations  from  the  eftablifhed 
rules  of  morality  mull  be  admitted  as  juftifiable, 
reafon  and  even  common  fenfe  will  teach  us  thene- 
ceflary  diftinclions;  .and  while  Brutus  is  admired 
and  applauded,  Ravailliac  remain's  the  object  of 
abhorrence  and  execration.    Any  deviation  from 
the  laws  of  morality,  which  is  always  in  itfelf  an 
evil,  muft  indeed  be  attended  in  every  inftance 
with  a  clear  and  evident  preponderance  of  good, 
in  order  to  its  vindication.     In  the  concerns  of 
public  life,  and  where  the  happinefs  of  nations  is 
depending,  deviations  from  eltablifhed  rules  will 
doubtlefs  be  moil  likely  to  occur,  political  and 
moral  rectitude  being  never  really  at  variance. 
Who  will   difpute   that  obedience  to   the   civil 
magiftrate  is  to  be  clafied  among!!  the  chief  duties 
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of  morality  ?  and  it  is  required  of  us  in  fcripture 
in  terms  as  exprefs  and  unqualified  as  any  other. 
But  it  may  be  afiumed  without  danger  of  contra- 
diction, that  the  Revolution  was  not  merely  an 
allowable,  but  an  highly  laudable  deviation  from 
the  general  rule  of  duty.     Juftice  is  perhaps,  of 
all  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  morality,  that  which 
we  are  accuftomed  to  regard   as   moll   momen- 
tous and  inviolable.     But  would  the  moll  fcru- 
pulous  moralift  hefitate  to  affift  in  the  demolition 
of  a  houfe,  the  property  of  another,  if  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  a  conflagration? 
Or  would  he  condemn  the  mailer  of.  a  commer- 
cial veflel  as  criminal,  who  in  the  extremity  of  a 
llorm   fhould  confign  the  bales  of  merchandize 
which  it  contained  to  the   bofom   of  the   deep, 
without  or  even  again  (I  the  confent  of  the  owners? 
What  more  facred  than  truth  ?     But  who  would 
not  deem  a  falfehood  meritorious,  if  it  were  the 
means  of  preventing  the  perpetration  of  a  murder? 
It  is  in   vain  to  allege  that  this  principle   is 
liable  to  perverfion  and  abufe;  for  what  fyPiem 
of  morals  is  not  expofed  to  the  fame  objection? 
Every  other  rule,  when  reforted  to   as  a  prin- 
ciple of  action,  is  equally  difficult  to  develope 
and  explain,  and  equally  liable  to  miftake  and 
abufe  in  the  application,   as  experience   fuffici- 
ently  and  indeed  incontrovertibly  proves.     That 
virtue  con(i(ts  folely  in  an  unintermitted  exer- 
tion 
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tion  of  our  talents  in  the  advancement  of  the 
general  welfare  and  happinefs,  is  the  nobleft 
lefibn  that  man  can  be  taught ;  and  if  univer- 
sally received  and  afted  upon,  it  muft,  when 
connected  with  even  very  moderate  attainments  in 
knowledge,  be  productive  of  the  moft  falutary 
effects.  And  if  this  generous  and  benevolent 
principle  will  not  reftrain  men  from  degrading 
themfelves  to  favages  and  barbarians;  if  this  fo- 
vereign  balm  be  not  of  efficacy  to  afluage  the 
malignity  of  fuperftition  or  the  fury  of  fanati- 
cifm,  to  what  purpofe  can  it  be  to  urge  to  them 
that  virtue  confifts  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
will,  or  in  a  conformity  to  the  fitnefs  of  things, 
to  the  abftraft  law  of  reafon,  or  the  eternal  rule 
of  re&kude  ?  If  thofe  blind  and  furious  zealots 
whom  you  thus  addrefs  fhould  happen  by  a  rare 
chance  to  poffefs  patience  to  hearken,  and  un- 
derftanding  to  comprehend  your  difcourfe,  they 
will  undoubtedly  tell  you  in  return,  that  they 
have  been  folely  and  confcientioufly  guided  by 
thefe  juft  and  excellent  principles — that  the  maf- 
facre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  for  example,  was 
concerted  in  humble  refignation  and  fubmiffion 
to  the  divine  will — the  gunpowder  treafon  was  a 
•tranlaclion  conformable  to  the  fitnefs  of  things — 
the  burning  of  John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague 
by  the  council  of  Conftance,  in  contempt  of  the 
fare- conduct   previoudy   granted   to   them,    was 
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authorized  by  the   abftrael  law  of  reafon,  and 
the  aflaffination  of  Henry  the  Great  by  Ravil- 
liac  was  agreeable  to  the  eternal  rule  of  recti- 
tude.     If  you  attempt  to   convince  them   that 
thefe  execrable  actions  were  really  contrary  to 
the  will  of  God,  the  rule  of  rectitude,  &c.  how- 
is  this  to  be  effc&ed  but  by  demonstrating  them 
to  be  inconfiRent  with  the  firft  principles  of  mo- 
rality; or,  in  other  words,   to  be   fubverfive  of 
the  very  foundations  of  human  fafety  and  hap- 
pinefs,   i.  e.    contradictory  to  the  great  law  of 
general  utility?      This  is  the  ultimate  teft ;    and 
though  it  is  certainly  poffible,  that  if  the  perpe- 
trators of  thefe  villanies  had  adopted  this  prin- 
ciple as  the  true  bafis  of  virtue,  they  might  have 
acled  precifely   in   the   fame  manner;    yet,  by 
reforting  to  it  as  the  criterion  of  moral  re£titude 
or  of  the  divine  will,  you  admit  the  coincidence 
of  thofe  principles  with  that  of  utility,  and  vir- 
tually acknowledge  it  to   be   a   rule   of  a&ion 
much  more  level  to  human  fagacity  and  com- 
prehenfion. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  follows,  therefore,  that 
univerfal  benevolence,  under  a  right  direction, 
constitutes  the  very  eflence  of  virtue;  for  uni- 
verfal benevolence  aims  at  the  advancement  of 
univerfal  happinefs,  or,  in  other  words,  of  ge- 
neral utility,  as  its  fole  object.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another,  though  inferior  fenfe,  in  which 
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the  term  virtue  is  frequently  ufed,  in  order  to 
denote  thofe  moral  qualities  which  are  more  im- 
mediately ufeful   to  ourfelves;  fuch   as   tempe- 
rance, patience,  vigilance,  fortitude,  conftancy, 
&c.    qualities   highly   eftimable    and   important, 
and  which  may  all  be  included  in  the  general 
term  Prudence;   and  into   prudence,  and   not 
benevolence,  virtue  has,  by  fome  philofophers, 
been    ultimately    refolved.     This    is,    however, 
when  the  terms   are   explained,  a  mere  verbal 
contention.     Benevolence    and    prudence    con- 
joined form  the  perfection  of  morality ;  but  if 
they  are  to  be  confidered  as  in  a  ftate  of  oppoti- 
tion    or   feparation,    benevolence    muft   be    ac- 
knowledged a  more  perfect  rule  of  conduct  than 
prudence,  becaufe  it  is  calculated  to  produce  a 
greater  ultimate  fum  of  happinefs.     Benevolence 
is  therefore  virtue  in  the  higheft  and  moll  appro- 
priate fenfe.     But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  be- 
nevolence, though  the  moll  perfett  and  excellent 
rule  of  life  and  ccnduft,  as  it  refpeBs  the  whole, 
is  far  from  being  fo  to  each  and  every  individual 
of  whom  this  mighty  whole  is  compofed.     It  will 
not  be  eafy  to  point  out  any  theory  of  moral's, 
founded  on   the  bafis   of  prudence,  more  worthy 
of  obfcrvation  than  the  fyftem  which  is  exhibited 
in    that    celebrated   production   of   human    wif- 
dom,  the  Book  of  Proverbs.     All  the  profpecls, 
hopes,  and  fears  of  the  royal  preacher  and  mo- 
ralift  appear  to  terminate  in  the  prefent  life;  and 
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his  arguments  and  exhortations  are  inviolably 
founded  upon  an  hypothefis  which  was  probably 
confonant  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  age 
and  country  in  which  he  lived.  In  that  lofty 
and  fublime  addrefs  to  the  Deity  which  he  offer- 
ed up  at  the  confecration  of  the  Temple,  not  the 
moft  diflant  hint  is  to  be  found  relative  to  a  future 
ftate  of  exigence.  The  bleffings  which  he  im- 
plores, and  the  judgments  which  he  deprecates, 
are  all  of  a  temporal  nature.  Nor  does  the 
Jewifh  monarch,  in  any  of  his  works,  attempt 
to  enforce  the  practice  of  his  fyftem  of  morals 
by  any  of  the  fanclions  of  religion.  The  royal 
philofophcr,  drawing  towards  the  conclufion  of 
a  long  life  pafled  in  the  unintermitted  purfuit  of 
every  variety  of  fenfuive  and  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment, feems  to  have  contracted,  from  a  fatiety 
of  pleafure,  a  certain  tincture  of  melancholy  too 
nearly  approaching  the  morofe  and  cheer  lets 
morality  of  the  cloifter.  He  feems  to  place 
man's  fupremc  good  in  a  kind  of  ftoical  apathy, 
a  proud  and  contemptuous  indifference  to  the 
world,  and  abflrattion  from  it.  And,  far  from 
urging  the  doclrine  of  a  future  ftate  as  an  incen- 
tive to  virtuous  exertion,  he  exprdViy  aiTerts, 
"  that  there  is  one  event  unto  all;,  that  the  dead 
know  not  any  thing;  that  there  is  no  work,  nor 
device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wifdom,  in  the 
grave."      We    findj    indeed,     the     declaration, 
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"  that  the  dull  fhall  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was, 
and  the  fpirit  unto  God,  who  gave  it;"  but  it  is 
evident,  that  in  ufing  this  language  the  Jewifh 
monarch  had  a  dired  reference  to  the  Mofaic 
account  of  the  creation  of  man;  in  which  it  is 
related,  that  man,  i.  e.  the  corporeal  part  of 
man  was  formed  of  the  duft  of  the  earth ;  and 
that  the  Almighty  breathed  into  him  the  breath 
of  life,  fo  that  he  became  a  living  foul  or  fpirit. 
At  death,  therefore,  the  duft  would,  in  the  na- 
tural courfe  of  things,  return  to  the  earth  again; 
and  the  fpirit,  or  breathy  for  it  is  the  fame  word, 
nn,  which  is  thus  varioufly  tranflated,  unto  God, 
who  gave  it.  Which  expreffion  no  more  implies 
the  feparate  exiftence  of  the  fpirit  fubfequent  to 
death,  than  the  Mofaic  account  implies  its  fepa- 
rate exiftence  previous  to  its  union  with  the  cor- 
poreal organized  fyftem.  And  the  general  ideas 
both  of  Mofes  and  Solomon  are  clearly  confo- 
nant  to  the  Oriental  or  Indian  philofophy,  which 
affirmed  the  foul,  or  mental  principle,  to  be  an 
emanation  from  the  divine  mind,  or  fource  of 
intellect,  into  which,  at  death,  it  was  again  ab- 
sorbed; lofmg  all  feparate  confeioufnefs,  though 
not  by  any  pofitive  act  extinguifhed  or  annihi- 
lated. "  Vulgo  putant  hifce  verbis,"  fays  M. 
Le  Clerc,  animadverting  upon  this  paflage, 
"  Salomonem  fatis  oftendere  ?  fe  creditam  im- 
mortalitatem  animi.     Sed  mirum  effet,  ft  ita  re> 
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haberet,  antea  dubitationem  hac  de  re  a  Salo- 
mone  perfpicue  propofitam,  et  quidem  fazpius. — 
Cap.  III.  19.  Ed.  feq.  IX.  2,  5,  10.  Verbulo 
uno  et  altero,  quafi  metueret  ne  res  intelligere- 
tur  folutam  ;  cum  nulla  res  fit  majoris  momenti, 
neque  fepius  inculcanda  immortalitate  animi. 
Atqui,  ut  corpus  reverfum  in  terram  defmit  effe 
corpus  humanum,  et  difiblvitur;  ita  fpiritus  re- 
dicns  ad  Deum,  earn  pati  mutationem,  credere 
potuit  Salomo,  qua  definebat  efle  fpiritus  huma- 
ne." 

The  Jewifli  monarch  alfo  a  Mures  us,  i:  that 
God  mall  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with 
every  fecret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whe- 
ther it  be  evil."  But  that  any  thing  more  is 
here  intended  than  temporal  judgments,  or  the 
judicial  difpenfations  of  Providence  in  the  pre- 
fent  life,  it  is  incumbent  upon  thofe  who  affert 
to  prove.  For  to  deviate  from  the  ufual  accep- 
tation of  any  term  without  reafon,  or  without 
any  other  reafon  than  to  furnifh  an  argument  in 
favor  of  an  hypothefis  deftitute  of  any  other 
argument,  muft  be  acknowledged  the  height  of 
critical  temerity. 

Prefuming,  therefore,  that  the  royal  moralift 
confidered  it  as  an  undoubted  fa 61,  that  man  did 
not  furvive  the  grave,  it  will  be  eafy  to  difcern 
how  well  his  metaphyseal  and  ethical  theories 
correfpond.     The   characteriftic  defect  of   that 
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fyftem  of  ethics  which  has  defcended  to  us  from 
this  royal  philofopher,  and  which  abounds  with, 
admirable  fagacity  of  fentiment,  as  well  as  beauty 
of  language,  is  the  want  of  a  principle  of  ge- 
nuine catholicifm.  There  is  no  glow  of  fym- 
pathy,  no  ardor  of  beneficence.  It  is,  in  a. 
word,  when  compared  with  the  divine  philan- 
thropy of  the  gofpel,  a  cold,  an  artful,  and  a 
felfifh  fyftem.  Solomon  profefles,  indeed,  that 
his  defign  is  to  give  fubtilty  to  the  fimple;  and 
this  objeft  it  is,  undoubtedly,  well  calculated  to 
accomplifh.  "  Whofo  hearkeneth  unto  me," 
fays  he,  "  fhall  dwell  fafely. — Difcretion  fhall 
preferve  thee,  underftanding  fhall  keep  thee. 
Honor  the  Lord  with  thy  fubftance,  fo  fhall  thy 
barns  be  filled  with  plenty.  Wifdom  is  the  prin- 
cipal thing.  Exalt. her  and  fhe  fhall  promote 
thee :  fhe  fhall  bring  thee  to  honor  when  thou 
doft  embrace  her.  My  fon,  if  thou  be  furety 
for  thy  friend,  thou  art  fnared  with  the  words  of 
thy  mouth,"  &:c.  It  is  not,  therefore,  without 
good  ground  that,  upon  this  fyftem,  he  makes 
wifdom  to  boaft,  "  I,  wifdom,  dwell  with  pru- 
dence." In  the  ufual  tenor  of  his  reafonings, 
the  arguments  by  which  he  endeavours  to  deter 
men  from  the  practice  of  vice  are  merely  of  a 
prudential  nature  :  and  a  fixed  abhorrence  of 
vice,  from  the  confideration  of  its  innate  depra- 
vity, and  of  the  fatal  tendency  of  moral  evil,  as 
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utterly  fubverfive  of  the  general  happinefs  and 
order  of  fociety,  he  neither  feems  to  have  at- 
tained himfelf,  nor  to  have  wifhed  to  infpire  into 
the  minds  of  thofe  for  whom  thefe  leffbns  of 
wifdom  were  defigned.  The  approbation  of  the 
Deity  he  reprelents,  indeed,  as  uniformly  an- 
nexed to  a  virtuous  conduct;  but  this  approba- 
tion dilplays  itfelf,  agreeably  to  his  general  fyf- 
tem,  in  no  other  mode  than  by  annexing,  in  the 
ufual  courfe  of  his  providence,  honor  and  hap- 
pinefs to  virtue,  fhameand  mifery  to  vice.  "  He 
that  followeth  after  righteoufnefs  and  mercy, 
findeth  life,  righteoufnefs,  and  honor.  —  God 
overthroweth  the  wicked  for  their  wickednefs; 
and  there  fhall  be  no  reward  for  the  evil  man," 
&c.  If  any  one,  however,  mould  doubt  of  the 
perfe£l  conformity  of  events  in  the  prefent  life 
to  this  abftratl  theory,  it  is  too  evident  that  it 
is  incapable  of  fupplying  him  with  higher  or 
nobler  motives  to  perfevere  in  a  courfe  of  vir- 
tuous aftion.  And  this  leads  to  a  few  conclud- 
ing remarks  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  moral 
obligation. 

To  the  grand  and  interefting  queftion,  what 
obligation  are  we  under  to  adhere,  in  all  circum- 
ftances,  and  under  all  difadvantages,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  ?  the  advocates  for  the  fyftem  of 
Rectitude  think  it  fufficient  to  fay,  that  we 
feel  the  force  of  the  obligation,  though  we  cannot 
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explain  the  nature  of  it.  It  is  an  obligation  uni- 
verfal  in  its  extent,  perpetual  in  its  duration, 
and  abfolute  in  its  fovereignty.  The  fanctions 
of  religion  do  not  conftitute  this  obligation,  they 
merely  enforce  it.  And  if  thofe  fanctions  were 
entirely  abrogated,  or  if  it  were  poflible  to  fup- 
pofe  them  no  longer  the  fanclions  of  virtue,  but 
of  vice,  ftill  the  obligation  to  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue would  remain  in  full  force;  for  obligation  is 
involved  in  the  very  nature  of  it,  and  the  eter- 
nal diftinciion  of  moral  right  and  wrong  is  the 
true  and  fole  foundation  of  moral  obligation; 
right  and  obligation  being  manifeftly  correlative 
terms. 

But  this  account  of  moral  obligation  feems 
much  too  fublime  for  human  comprehenfion. 
All  is  wrapt  in  myfterious  and  impenetrable  ob- 
icurity. — — 

"  We  fee  before  us  neither  here  nor  here, 

"  Nor  what  enfues  ;  but  have  a  fog  in  ken 

"  That  we  cannot  look  thro'. 

Shakesfear. 

To  the  advocates  of  the  oppofite  hypothefis, 
then,  we  are  compelled  to  refort  for  a  more  fa- 
tisfaclory  and  intelligent  folution.  Moral  obli- 
gation, according  to  this  clafs  of  philofophers,  is 
but  another  term  for  rational  inducement.  If 
the  queition,  therefore,  be  propofed  to  them, 
what  obligation  are  we  under  to  be  virtuous,  or 

to 
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to  adopt  thofe  principles  of  action  which  are 
mod  likely  to  promote  the  general  happinefs; 
they  reply,  without  hefitation,  that  your  own 
happinefs  is  clofely  connected,  by  a  thoufand 
ties,  with  the  general  happinefs;  and  that  a  re- 
gard to  your  own  true  intereft  is  the  ftrongeft  of 
all  obligations,  or,  in  other  words,  the  mod 
forcible,  as  well  as  rational,  of  all  motives.  But 
if  a  very  curious  enquirer  mould  farther  prefume 
to  afk  of  a  rnetaphyfician  of  this  clafs,  whether 
the  intereft  of  the  individual  was  invariably,  in- 
feparably,  and  univerfally  connected  with  the 
general  intereft  of  mankind  ?  this  is  a  queftion 
which  might  well  be  fuppofed  "  togivehimpaufe." 
A  moralift  whofe  fole  or  principal  object  was  re* 
putation,  would  probably  decline  to  give  an  ex- 
plicit anfwer  to  this  obnoxious  enquiry  ;  and  con- 
tent himfelf  with  acknowledging,  "  that  it  would 
be  a  little  difficult  to  find  any  which  will,  to  the 
underftanding,  when  divefted  of  the  feelings  of 
virtue,  appear  fatisfactory  and  convincing*." 
But  a  philofopher  of  a  candid  mind,  who  has 
only  truth  in  view,  would  ingenuoufly  confefs, 
that  private  intereft  does  not,  and  cannot,  in  all 
cafes,  coincide  with  the  public  good.  Then,  in 
certain  cafes,  the  obligation  to  be  virtuous  ceafes ! 
True;  but  in  thofe  cafes  religion muft  be  called 

*  Hume's  EiTays,  Vol.  II.  p.  306. 
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to  the  aid  of  virtue.  Religion  completes  and 
perfects  the  coincidence  between  private  and  fa- 
cial happinefs-,  for  it  teaches  us,  that  whatever  fa- 
criftces  are  made  by  the  individual  of  private  to 
public  good,  will  receive  a  glorious  compenfation 
in  a  future  and  eternal  ftate  of  exiftence.  But 
does  natural  religion  inculcate  this  fublime  doc- 
trine with  clearnefs  and  certainty  ?  Far  from  it. 
Natural  religion  only  affords  a  faint  gleam  of 
hope  that  this  may  poflibly  be  the  cafe.  Reve- 
lation, then,  muft  be  ultimately  invoked,  to  fup- 
ply  the  manifeft  defects  and  imperfections  of  the 
religion  of  nature.  And  revelation,  fuch  as 
Christianity  offers  to  the  acceptance  of  mankind, 
a  revelation  whofe  grand  object  it  is  to  afcertain 
this  truth,  crowns  the  whole  fabric.  And  thus 
we  are  led  to  conceive  of  Chriftianity  as  the  key- 
ftone  of  that  wide  extended  arch  which  human 
virtue,  felicitous  to  form  a  permanent  and  folid 
bafis  of  human  happinefs,  began  to  build;  but 
which,  unaffifted  by  fuperiorand  divine  aid,  flic 
is  compelled  to  acknowledge  her  inability  to 
fmifh. 
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ESSAY    XII. 

ON  MATERIALISM. 

/\  JUSTLY  celebrated  Chriftian  divine  and 
philofopher  has  excited  the  attention  of  the 
learned  world  in  general,  and  the  aftonifhment 
and  indignation  of  a  great  part  of  it,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  treatife,  written  in  defence  of  the 
fyftem  of  Materialifm ;  in  which  he  attempts  to 
prove,  contrary  to  the  opinions  which  have  been 
almoft  univerfally  prevalent  in  the  Chriftian 
church  for  a  long  fucceffion  of  ages,  that  man 
does  not  confift  of  two  fubftances,  efientially  dif- 
ferent from  each  other;  but  that  the  confcious 
principle,  or  what  we  generally  term  the  foul,  is 
merely  a  property  refuking  from  fuch  an  organi- 
cal  ftru&ure  as  that  of  the  brain.  It  follows,  as 
an  immediate  and  neceffary  confequence  from 
this  hypothefis,  that  the  idea  of  the  natural  im- 
mortality of  the  foul  is  wholly  fallacious,  as  the 
properties  of  thought  and  fenfation  muft,  of 
courfe,  be  extinguifhed  at  the  diflblution  of  that 
fyftem  of  organized  matter  to  which  they  apper- 
tain. This  opinion  has  long  been  confidered  as 
a  tenet  peculiar  to  iniidelity  ;  and  Materialifm  has 
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been  held  in  almofl  as  much  abhorrence  by  the 
generality  of  Chriftians  as  Atheifm  itfelf.  The 
arguments  of  fo  able  a  writer  as  Dr.  Prieftley 
muft,  however,  be  entitled  to  a  deliberate  and 
impartial  examination  ;  and  when  we  know  that 
fo  learned  a  divine,  and  fo  acute  a  metaphyfician, 
does  not  deem  the  fyftem  of  Materialifm  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  belief  and  profeffion  of  Chrif- 
tianUy,  it  fhould  incline  us  to  abate  fomewhat  of 
our  prejudice  againft  this  obnoxious  opinion, 
and  to  exercife  that  candor  of  inveftigation  which 
we  fhould,  perhaps,  be  apt  to  difcard  as  too 
nearly  allied  to  criminal  indifference  for  religion, 
when  controverting  the  fuppofed  herefies  of 
Spinoza,  Hobbes,  or  Collins. 

In  this  EfTay  it  is  propofed  to  exhibit  a  ge- 
neral view,  both  of  the  popular  and  unpopular 
hypothefes  relative  to  this  fubjeft,  and  of  the 
arguments  by  which  they  are  feverally  fupported. 
And  firft,  the  Immaterialifts  urge,  as  a  proof 
equally  clear,  concife,  and  conclufive,  as  a  proof 
nothing  fhort  of  demonftration,  of  the  effential 
difference  between  matter  and  fpirit;  that  the 
principle  of  perception,  or  confeioufnefs,  being 
in  its  own  nature  a  fimple,  unextended  and  in- 
divifible  power,  muft  inhere  in  a  fimple,  unex- 
tended and  indivifible  fubftance;  whereas,  the 
properties  of  folidity  and  extenfion  are  abfo- 
lutely  effential  to  matter,  which  is  therefore  ne- 
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ceffarily  a  difcerpible  fubftance,  confifting  of 
feparable,  nay,  of  actually  feparate  and  diftinft 
parts.  And,  as  the  whole  can  contain  nothing 
more  than  the  fum  or  aggregate  of  the  powers  or 
qualities  inherent  in  all  its  parts,  a  fyftem  of  mat- 
ter, however  exquifite  its  ftru&ure  or  organiza- 
tion, cannot  be  pofteffed  of  confcioufnefs  or  per- 
ception, unlefs  confcioufnefs  be  fuppofed  an 
inherent  property  of  matter.  And  upon  this 
hypothecs,  if  matter  be  infinitely  divifible,  con- 
fcioufnefs muft  likewife  be  infinitely  divifible, 
which  is  a  grofs  abfurdity.  Or  if  matter  be  ulti- 
mately reducible  to  indivifible  particles,  each 
particle  muft  poffefs  a  certain  degree  of  percep- 
tion, and  then  the  fimple  and  individual  power  of 
perception  belonging  to  a  fyftem  of  matter,  fuch 
as  the  brain,  muft  confift  of  a  multitude  of  dif- 
tinct  and  feparate  perceptions  belonging  to  its 
feveral  component  particles,  which  is  a  palpable 
contradiction.  It  is  evident  then,  to  a  demon- 
ftration,  that  the  principle  of  perception  is  an 
immaterial  principle;  and  if  an  immaterial,  an  im- 
mortal principle;  for  a  principle  which  has,  as 
far  as  we  can  perceive,  no  properties  in  common 
with  matter,  cannot,  without  a  manifeft  abfurdity, 
be  fuppofed  affected,  much  lefs  annihilated  by 
the  diffolution  of  that  material  fyftem,  to  which 
it  is,  by  divine  power,  for  a  certain  period  united. 
Death,  in  fact,  is  nothing  more  than  the  repara- 
tion 
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tion  of  foul  and  body ;  and  when  dinncumbered 
from  this  grofs  material  vehicle,  the  immortal 
fpirit  will  doubtlefs  take  its  flight  into  the  regions 
of  empyreum,  emancipated  from  every  fpecies  of 
diforder  and  indifpofition  derived  from  the  con- 
tagion of  flefh  and  blood. 

Exclufive,  however,  of  this  grand  and  demon- 
strative argument  in  favor  of  the  fyftem  of  Im- 
materialifm,  there  are  various  confiderations 
which  mould  induce  us  to  believe,  that  matter 
and  fpirit  are  fubftances  effentially  diftinct.  from 
each  other,  and  that  the  confcious  principle  does 
not  depend  upon  any  organical  material  fyftem 
for  its  exiflence  or  fupport.  The  immortality 
and  confequent  immateriality  of  the  foul  may  be 
ftrongly  argued  from  the  almoft  univerfal  aflent 
of  mankind,  and  from  "  that  eager  hope,  that 
fond  defire,  that  longing  after  immortality,"  ac- 
companied with  "  that  inward  dread  and  fecret 
horror  of  falling  into  nought,"  which  operates  fo 
powerfully  throughout  the  rational  creation,  and 
from  which  the  inferior  orders  of  animal  beings 
are  wholly  exempt.  Why  mould  our  omnipo- 
tent and  beneficent  Creator  implant  in  our  minds 
thefe  delufive  hopes  ?  Why  mould  he  excite 
defires  which  are  never  to  be  fatisned  ?  Why 
hold  out  to  our  view  a  profpect.  of  happinefs,  to 
which  we  can  never  attain  ?  Do  not  our  minds 
revolt  at  the  idea,  that  a  mode  of  conduft  fo  ar- 
bitrary 
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bitrary  and  capricious  can  be  adopted  by  a  Being 
infinite  in  wifdom  and  goodnefs?  Surely  we 
mall  not  dare  to  afcribe  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  a&ion  to  the  Deity,  by  which  we  mould 
think  even  humanity  degraded  ! 

But  it  may  be  farther  urged,  that  man  is  plainly 
in  his  own  nature  an  accountable  creature ;  he  is 
endowed  with  powers  and  faculties  of  a  very 
exalted  kind.  Thefe  powers  he  is  equally  capa- 
ble of  applying  to  the  beft  and  to  the  worft 
purpofes.  By  the  proper  ufe  and  application  of 
them  he  may  attain  to  the  love  and  praQice  of 
every  virtue;  and  by  the  neglect  and  abufe  of 
them,  he  will  certainly  fink  into  the  lowed  abylfes 
of  vice  and  depravity.  Can  it  be  imagined,  then, 
that  the  great  Being  who  gave  us  reafon  and  under- 
ftanding,  that  we  might  know  how  to  refufe  the 
evil  and  chufe  the  good;  who  gave  us  freedom 
of  agency,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  make  that 
choice;  who  gave  us  confcience,  to  ferve  as  a 
perpetual  monitor  within  our  breafts,  pointing 
out  our  duty  to  us,  exhorting  us  to  the  ftrict  per- 
formance of  it,  and  filently  warning  us  of  the 
danger  of  acling  contrary  to  its  dictates — Can  it 
be  imagined  that  he  will  permit  thefe  noble  fa- 
culties to  be  abufed,  thefe  warnings  to  be  defpif- 
ed,  and  thefe  obvious  defigns  of  his  providence 
to  be  counteracted  with  impunity  ?  "  If  there 
is  a  God,  he  mult  delight  in  virtue,  and  that 

which 
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which  he  delights  in  muft  be  happy."  And,  as 
happinefs  is  not  an  invariable  concomitant  of 
virtue,  nor  mifery  of  vice,  in  this  life,  it  is  certain 
that  a  future  day  of  retribution  muft  arrive  :  and 
the  immortality  of  the  foul  is  a  doclrine,  without 
which  it  is  not  poffible  to  eftablifii  the  re&itude 
of  the  divine  nature,  or  the  juftice  of  the  divine 
government,  upon  a  folid  or  fatisfaclory  founda- 
tion. 

Again,  if  we  make  an  appeal  to  fact  and  ex- 
perience, we  fhall  find  the  refult  equally  conclu- 
five  in  favour  of  the  immaterial,  and  confe- 
quently  the  immortal  nature  of  the  fouTs  effence. 
Every  man,  by  reflecting  upon  the  operations  of 
his  own  mind,  may  eafily  be  convinced  that  the 
confcious  principle  is  fomething  totally  different 
from  that  corporeal  frame  in  which  it  refides  j 
and  which,  being  itfelf  inert,  muft  receive  life 
and  animation  from  this  intimate  and  myfterious 
union.  It  is  as  impoffible,  ftriQly  and  philofophi- 
cally  fpeaking,  that  perception  mould  be  a  pro- 
perty of  the  brain,  however  exquifite  its  organical 
ftrufcture,  as  that  the  moft  irregular  and  fortui- 
tous combination  of  the  fame  impercipient  par- 
ticles fhould  poffefs  this  power.  And  though  it 
muft  be  allowed  that  the  brain  is  in  fome  inex- 
plicable manner  inftrumental  to  thought,  as  the 
eye  is  to  vifion,  or  the  ear  to  hearing,  yet  the 
faculty  of  perception,  and  the  organ  by  means 

of 
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of  which  that  faculty  is  actually  exerted,  furely 
ought  not  to  be  confounded.  When  the  eye 
happens  to  be  clofed,  or  when  it  is  enveloped  in 
darknefs,  the  foul  certainly  has  not  loft  its  faculty 
of  feeing,  though,  by  a  temporary  obftruclion, 
the  exercife  of  that  faculty  may  for  a  fhort  fpace 
be  fufpended  j  and  when  the  mental  powers  feem 
to  be  injured  and  impaired,  through  a^e  or 
difeafe,  it  is  not  that  the  immaterial,  immortal 
fubftance  is  in  any  refpect  changed  or  capable  of 
change  :  thefe  fymptoms  of  decay  can  only  be 
occafioned  by  the  partial  derangement  of  that 
material  fyfiem,  which  mud  at  laft  fuffer  a  total 
diffolution.  "And  when  the  foul,  or  confcious 
principle,  is  feparated  from  the  body  by  death, 
it  will  then  be  bare  to  the  immediate  impreffion 
of  objects,  and  the  hand  which  feels  an  object  at 
the  end  of  a  ftaff,  may  certainly  be  allowed  to 
feel  the  fame  much  better  by  immediate  con- 
taa."  * 

Lastly,  It  is  urged  by  Chriftian  Immate- 
rialifts  that  the  facred  fcriptures,  in  a  variety  of 
paffages,  exprefsly  affert  the  feparate  exiftence  of 
the  foul,  and  clearly  and  plainly  inculcate  the 
doctrine  of  its  natural  immortality;  a  doctrine 
which  was  almoft  univerfally  received  by  the 
learned  amongft  the  Jews,  at  the  period  of  Ghrift's 

*  \V ollafton's  Religion  of  Nature,  Sec,  IX.  §  VII. 
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incarnation,  as  well  as  by  that  part  of  the  heathen 
world  which  embraced  the  Platonic  fyflem  of 
philofophy ;  a  fyftem  which  at  that  period,  and 
for  many  ages  afterwards,  was  diftinguifhed  by 
its  prevalence  and  popularity,  no  lcfs  than  its 
intrinfic  excellence:  and  in  this  point,  at  leaft, 
its  perfect  confonance  to  the  dictates  of  right 
reafon  confirmed  by  the  exprefs  declarations  of 
the  Chriflian  revelation. 

The  Advocates  for  Materialism,  on  the 
other  hand,  profefs  to  hold  thefe  and  the  like  ar- 
guments in  fovereign  contempt,  and  endeavor  to 
eftablifh  their  own  hypothefis  by  renfons  which 
appear  to  them  of  a  much  more  obvious  and 
convincing  nature.  The  arguments  urged  by 
our  opponents,  fay  they,  are  deduced  either  from 
metaphyseal  confiderations  relating  to  the  effence 
and  properties  of  matter  and  fpirit,  or  from  the 
moral  attributes  of  the  Deity  difcoverable  by  the 
light  of  nature,  or  from  the  exprefs  declarations 
of  the  facred  fcriptures.  As  to  the  pretended 
metaphyseal  demonftration  of  the  effential  dif- 
ference between  matter  and  fpirit,  founded  upon 
the  unity  of  confeioufnefs  belonging  to  the  one, 
and  the  difcerpibility  chara&eriltic  of  the  other, 
nothing  can  be  more  weak  and  inconclufive. 
For  if  we  fuppofe,  and  all  appearances  lead  us 
to  fuppofe,  this  unity  of  confeioufnefs  to  refult 
from  a  peculiar  fyftem  of  organization,  it  is  evi- 
dent 
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dent  that  the  matter,  of  which  the  organized  fyf- 
tem  is  compofed,  being  deranged  or  feparated, 
the  power  of  perception,  though  not  capable  of 
divifion,  will  ceafe  or  become  extinct.  That 
perception  fhould  refult  from  any  compofition 
or  combination  of  impercipient  particles  mud, 
indeed,  be  acknowledged  to  bear  the  appearance 
of  a  difficulty  ;  but  it  is  a  difficulty  by  no  means 
infuperable,  when  we  recollect  that,  in  almoft 
innumerable  instances,  complete  fyftems,  or  in- 
tegral combinations  of  matter,  poffiefs  properties 
entirely  different  from  thofe  which  appertain  to 
its  feveral  component  parts.  Sphericity,  for  in- 
ftance,  is  a  property  belonging  to  a  complete 
globe,  of  which  the  component  particles  are  en- 
tirely deftitute.  The  moil  common  piece  of  me- 
chanifm,  a  watch,  a  harpfichord,  or  a  telefcope, 
muff  alfo  be  allowed  to  poffiefs  powers  refulting 
from  the  fkilful  arrangement  of  the  feveral  parts 
fpecifically  different  from  tnofe  which  inhere  in 
the  parts  themfelves.  And  mail  w7e  venture, 
blind  and  ignorant  as  we  are,  to  affirm  that  the 
Divine  Artificer  cannot  fo  arrange  and  organize 
thofe  material  particles,  which  compofe  the  hu- 
man frame,  as  10  produce  a  fyftem  which  fhall 
poffefs  properties  different  from  thofe  which  in- 
here in  each  diftinct  particle  ?  If,  however,  this 
Xhould  raffily,  not  to  fay  impioufly,  be  pro- 
nounced impoffible,  and  the  principle  of  percep- 
tion 
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tion  fhould  be  deemed  a  fubflance  eflentially 
different  from  matter,  and  fuper-added  by  the 
divine  power  to  the  organized  fyftem,  unlefs  we 
wifh  to  amufe  ourfelves  with  words  deflitute  of 
real  meaning,  we  mall  foon  be  convinced  how 
little  advantage  the  Immaterialifts  can  derive  from 
this  conceffion.  To  the  term  fubftance,  we  can 
affix  no  other  idea  than  that  it  is  the  unknown 
fupport  of  certain  known  properties.  If  this 
definition  conveys  any  meaning,  it  is  certainly 
extremely  dark  and  obfeure :  and  who  can  pre- 
tend to  be  fo  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ar- 
cana of  nature,  as  to  be  able  to  demonftrate  that 
the  fubftance  by  which  the  property  of  percep- 
tion is  at  prefent  fupported  will  be  adequate  to 
its  fupport,  when  difunited  from  that  material 
fyftem  by  the  inftrumentality  of  which  every  act 
of  perception  is  exerted. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  our  ideas  and  percep- 
tions are  derived  from  the  impreffions  made  on 
the  brain  by  the  different  organs  of  ferife:  and 
though  the  abftracl  power  or  principle  of  percep- 
tion fhould  be  fuppofed  to  remain  after  the  final 
diffolution  of  the  corporeal  fyftem,  it  is  a  power 
which  cannot  be  proved  to  exift  by  any  effeel, 
the  different  organs  of  fenfe  being  indifpenfably 
neceffary  to  the  exertion  of  this  power.  It  mull 
therefore  remain  dormant  and  inactive  till  it  is 
again  united  to  a  material  vehicle;  and  this  is  in 
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facl  the  opinion,  however  wild  and  fanciful   it 
may  feem,  of  thofe  Chriftians  who,  {tiling  them-- 
felves  Immaterialifts,  maintain   a  fufpeniion  of 
confcioufnefs  in  the  interval  between  death  and 
the  refurreftion.     But  if  we  exclude  the  idea  of 
a  refurrection,  it  may  be  afked,  what  is  the  diffe- 
rence between  fuch  a  ftate  of  unconfcioufnefs 
and  abfolute  annihilation?     The  material  orga- 
nized fyftem  is  diffolved;  perception  has  totally 
ceafed;  and  nothing  remains  but  the  immaterial 
fubftance  or  the   unknown    fupport  of  a  non* 
exifting  property,      A   man   muft    furely  have 
a  ftrange  attachment   to    particular   terms   and 
phrafes,  who  can  fatisfy  himfelf  with  fuch  an  un- 
intelligible falvo  as  this,  in  order  to  pafs  for  an 
Immaterialift.     How  much  more  confiftent  and 
candid  would  it  be  to  acknowledge,  without  re- 
ferve,  that  man  is  of  an   uniform   compofirion, 
and  that  perception  is  the  property  or  refult  of 
fuch  an  organical  ftru&ure  as  that  of  the  brain  ? 
Indeed  it  is  highly  unphilofophical,  and  a  mere 
arbitrary  fuppofition,   to  maintain  the  exiftence 
of  two  principles  effentially  different  in  the  fame 
being,  if  all  the  properties  of  this  individual  be- 
ing" can   inhere    in    the    fame    fubftance.      And 
where  is  the  incorififtency  of  fuppofing  percep* 
tion  compatible  with  extenfion  and  folidity  ?     It 
is  impodible,  indeed,  for  us  to  explain  how  per- 
ception refults  from  a  material  fubftance;  but  is 
vol.  1.  X  it 
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it  not  equally  impoflible  to  form  any  conjecture 
how  it  refults  from  an  immaterial  fubftance  ?  It 
is  fufficient  to  afcertain  the  fa£t,  and  the  facl:  is 
fufficiently  afcertained — "  I  fee  a  man  move  and 
hear  him  fpeak;  from  his  fpeech  I  certainly  infer 
that  he  thinks  as  I  do.  I  fee  then  that  man  is  a 
being  who  thinks  and  afts.  After  fome  time  the 
man  falls  down  in  my  fight,  grows  cold  and  ftiff— 
He  fpeaks  and  a£ls  no  more.  Is  it  not  then 
reafonable  to  conclude,  that  he  thinks  no  more  ? 
As  the  only  reafon  that  I  had  to  believe  that  he 
did  think  was  his  motion  and  fpeech,  fo  now  that 
this  motion  and  fpeech  ceafe,  I  have  loft  the  only 
way  of  proving  that  he  had  a  power  of  thought. 
Whence  can  I  infer  that  the  man  confifts  of  two 
parts,  and  that  the  inward  part  continues  to  live 
and  think  when  the  outward  part  ceafes  to  live 
and  move.  His  motion  and  thought  die  together 
as  far  as  I  can  difcern."  * 

As  to  the  argument  drawn  from  internal  feel- 
ing, and  from  the  fuppofed  confcioufnefs  in  every 
man,  that  the  principle  of  perception  is  a  fub- 
ftance effentially  different  from  matter,  and  not  a 
mere  property  of  matter,  it  is  almoft  too  futile 
for  notice.  All  that  any  man  can  poflibly  be  con- 
fcious  of,  by  reflecting  upon  the  operations  of  his 
own  mind,  is  that  he   is  pofieffed^.f  the  power  of 

*  Hallet's  Difc.  p..  213. 

perception. 
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perception.  But  whether  this  power  refides  in  a 
divifible  or  indivifible,  a  material  or  immaterial 
fubftance,  muft  be  determined,  if  it  can  be  deter- 
mined at  all,  by%reafoning.  And  thofe  facls  upon 
which  our  reafonings  muft  be  founded,  are  ob- 
vioufly  contrary  to  any  fuch  conclufion.  To 
affirm,  that  perception  cannot  arife  from,  or  be 
fuper-added,  as  an  adventitious  property,  to  any 
organical  fyftem  of  matter,  is  to  begin  and  end  a 
controverfy  by  begging  the  queftion.  If  the  im- 
material fubftance  in  which  perception  refides  has, 
as  the  generality  of  Immaterialifts  afTert,  no  pro- 
perties in  common  with  matter,  how  is  it  poftible 
for  the  two  fubftances  mutually  to  a£l  and  re-act 
upon  each  other  ?  A  fubftance  deftitute  of  pro- 
perties, is  a  mere  name;  and  two  fubftances, 
pofTerTed  of  properties  fpecifically  different,  no 
more  exift,  with  relation  to  each  other,  than  if 
they  were  entirely  deftitute  of  properties.  This 
is  a  difficulty  of  fuch  magnitude,  that  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Clarke,  and  others,  have  allowed  ex- 
panfion  to  be  a  property  common  to  both.  And 
indeed  it  feems  ielf  evident,  that  whatever  exifts 
muft  exift  fomewhere,  or  in  fome  part  of 
infinite  fpace,  and  muft  occupy  fome  portion 
of  fpace,  ■/.  e.  muft  have  figure  and  extenfion. 
But  if  the  immaterial  fubftance  of  the  foul  has 
figure  and  extenfion,  what  becomes  of  the  ar- 
gument drawn  from  the  indifcerpibility  of  the 
X   2  thinking 
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thinking  fubftance  ?  Whatever  is  pofTefled  of 
finite  extenfion  muft,  in  its  own  nature,  be  ca- 
pable of  divifion;  and  perception,  though  in  itfelf 
a  property  incapable  of  divifion,  if  admitted  to 
be  the  property  of  a  fubftance  capable  of  divifion, 
may  certainly  be  deemed  the  property  of  a  ma- 
terial, as  confidently  as  of  an  immaterial  fub- 
ftance; for  though  matter  be  pofTefled  of  foli- 
dity  as  well  as  extenfion,  he  muft  be  an  able 
metaphyfician  indeed  who  can  demonftrate  that 
extenfion  is  and  folidity  is  not  compatible  with 
perception.  Not  to  mention  that  what  is  gene- 
rally ftiled  folidity,  or  impenetrability,  may  really 
be  nothing  more  than  a  power  of  repulfion ;  that 
power  alone  being  fully  adequate  to  the  folution 
of  all  the  phenomena  relative  to  matter  ufually 
afcribed  to  folidity.  But  enough  has  been  urged 
to  expofe  the  weaknefs  and  vanity  of  this  pre- 
tended demon ftration,  which  places  the  natural 
immortality  of  a  man  precifely  upon  the  fame 
foundation  with  the  natural  immortality  of  6l  the 
poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon,"  which  is  equally 
endowed  with  the  power  of  perception,  and 
which,  as  the  great  poet  remarks, 

"  In  corporal  fufferance  feels  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies." 

But  there  are  other  arguments,  deduced  from 
die  confideration  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God, 

which 
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which  are  reprefented  as  decifive  proofs  of  the 
immortality  and  confequent  immateriality  of  the 
foul.  And  to  thefe  arguments,  certainly,  every 
man,  who  willies  to  promote  the  belt  interefts  of 
mankind,  would  willingly  allow  all  the  weight 
and  force  of  which  they  are  in  their  own  nature 
capable.  It  is,  however,  highly  unbecoming  a 
philofopher  and  lover  of  truth,  to  feign  a  con- 
viction which  he  does  not  feel  -}  and  it  mull  not 
be  difguifed,  that  thefe  arguments  fo  favorable 
to  natural  religion,  but  which  feem  in  a  great 
meafure  to  fuperfede  the  neceffity  of  a  divine 
revelation,  are  a  very  frail  foundation  to  build 
our  hopes  of  immortality  upon.  Reafon  allures 
us  of  nothing  farther  concerning  the  natural  or 
moral  attributes  of  the  Deity  than  can  be  deduced 
from  the  phenomena  of  nature.  From  thefe  we 
may  certainly  infer,  the  eternal  exiitence  of  a  firit 
caufe  of  infinite  power  and  wifdom.  But  of  the 
infinite  goodnefs  of  this  great  Being,  though  be- 
nevolence evidently  predominates  in  the  wrorks 
of  creation,  the  proof  is  by  no  means  fo  decifive. 
Ju(iice,holinefs,  truth,  rectitude,  &c.  as  applied 
to  the  Deity,  are  only  modifications  of  good- 
nefs. And  it  is  aiTerted,  on  the  one  fide,  and  ad- 
mitted on  the  other,  that  thefe  attributes  cannot 
be  fully  vindicated  but  upon  the  fuppofition 
of  a  future  ftate  of  retribution,  which  implies 
the    do&rine  of  the  foul's   immortality  ;    true  it 

X  3  is, 
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is,  that  the  doBrine  of  the  natural  immortality  of 
the  foul  may  with  very  good  effeft  be  applied  to 
the  vindication  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  moral  attributes  of 
God  may  be  applied  with  equal  fuccefs  to  prove 
the  dottrine  of  the  foul's  immortality.  There  is 
indeed  this  perplexing  circumftance  attending 
the  proof  of  each,  that  you  mull  fuppofe  the 
truth  of  the  one  in  order  to  demonftrate  the  truth 
of  the  other.  It  is  evidently  arguing  in  a  circle, 
to  fay,  that  the  abfolute  perfection  of  the  divine 
juftice  and  goodnefs  proves  the  do&rine  of  the 
foul's  immortality,  and  that  the  doftxine  of  the 
foul's  immortality  proves  the  perfection  of  God's 
juftice  and  goodnefs.  This  is  the  infuperable 
dilemma  which  makes  a  divine  revelation  fo  pe- 
culiarly neceffary  and  fo  highly  valuable.  Chrif- 
tianity  informs  us,  that  though  a  fufpenfion  of 
confcioufnefs  will  take  place  upon  a  diffolution 
of  the  prefent  material  fyftem,  a  day  will  arrive 
when  God  will  illuftrioufly  difplay  his  power,  by 
reftoring  that  organical  fyftem  upon  which 
thought  and  perception  depend;  and  in  that  day 
he  will  himfelf  vindicate  his  own  attributes  by 
judging  the  world  in  righteoufnefs.  The  refur- 
reclion  is  that  great  event  which  Chrift  came  into 
the  world  to  promulgate  ;  and  which  he  died  and 
rofe  again  to  eftablifh  by  the  mod  indubitable 
evidence.     The  momentous  language  of  fcrip- 

ture 
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ture  is,  "  that  the  trumpet  fhall  found,  and  the 
dead  fhall  be  raifed,  and  that  this  mortal  fhall 
then,  and  not  till  then,  put  on  immortality."  But 
this  can  never  be  juftly  urged  in  proof  of  the 
natural  immateriality  of  the  percipient  principle. 
For  fuppofing  thought  and  perception  originally 
and  neceffarily  to  refult  from  material  organiza- 
tion, the  reftoration  of  the  organical  fyftem, 
though  it  had  been  diffolved  ten  thoufand  ages, 
muft  alfo  be  accompanied  with  a  reftoration  of 
the  powers  of  thought  and  fenfation.  By  reftor- 
ing  the  former  arrangement,  thought  and  fenfa- 
tion would  return  as  neceffarily  and  mechanically 
as  fhape  and  figure  would  return.  If,  however, 
perception  be  fuppofed  a  quality  not  inherent  in 
matter,  but  fuper-added  to  it  by  divine  power, 
doubtlefs,  the  fame  power  which  originally  pro- 
duced could  re-produce,  and  annex  the  fame 
confeioufnefs  to  the  fame  fyftem  at  his  pleafure. 
We  fee,  in  fact,  that  perception  may  be  totally 
fufpended  and  afterwards  reftored;  as  in  the  cafe 
of  trances,  deliquium,  fuffocation,  &c.  But 
furely  it  is  as  eafy  to  almighty  power  to  reftore 
a  fufpended  animation  and  confeioufnefs,  after 
the  lapfe  of  a  thoufand  years  as  of  one  day  or 
one  moment.  If  the  thing  itfelf  be  not  impof- 
fihle,  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  the  length  or 
fhortnefs  of  the  interval  can  either  create  or  re- 
move any  real  difficulty. 

X  4  ESSAY 
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ESSAY     XIII. 
ON   IMMATERIALISM. 

JL  HERE  are  few  controverfies  which  do  not 
hinge  upon  fome  grand  and  leading  point.  This 
is  remarkably  the  cafe  in  the.  celebrated  meta- 
physeal queftion  refpecting  the  material  or  im- 
material nature  of  the  percipient  principle  in 
man.  The  abfolute  incompatibility  of  percep- 
tion with  the  known  and  acknowledged  proper- 
ties of  the  material  fubftance,  has  been  illuftrated 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  fucceffive  replies  to  Mr. 
Collins,  with  fuch  tranfeendent ability,  that  little 
has  been  left  for  fucceeding  writers  on  the  fame 
fide,  than  to  repeat  the  fame  arguments  in  dif- 
ferent language.  In  oppofition  to  this  hypothe- 
cs, Dr.  Prieflley,  who  has  revived  and  defended 
the  fyftcm  of  Materialifm  with  a  great  difplay  of 
genius  and  learning,  ftates  it  as  a  primary  axiom, 
<;  that  the  power  of  fenfation  or  perception  never 
having  been  found  but  in  conjunction  with  a 
certain  organized  f\  ftem  of  matter,  we  ought, 
as  philofophers,  to  conclude  that  this  power  ne- 
celfarily  exifts  in  and  refults  from  that  organized 
fyftem,  unlefs  it  can  be  fhewn  to  be  incompatible 

with 
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with  other  known  properties  of  the  fame  fub- 
ftance."  This  no  fair  and  ingenuous  reafoner 
will  deny.  On  the  other  hand,  it  mud  be  ad? 
rnitted,  that  conftant  conjunction  implies  necef- 
fary  connection  only,  when  reafons  cannot  be  dif- 
covered  to  prove  the  conjunction  to  be  acciden- 
tal and  arbitrary.  And  the  allegation  upon  which 
the  merits  of  the  queition,  therefore,  refts,  is,  that 
difcerpibility  is  a  property  of  matter  abfolutely 
incompatible  with  the  property  of  fenfation  or 
perception;  or,  in  other  words,  that  fenfation  is 
a  power  or  property  incapable  of  divifion.  But 
as  the  power  of  the  entire  fyftem  is  clearly  no- 
thing more  than  the  fum  or  aggregate  of  the 
powers  of  all  the  parts,  it  neceifarily  follows, 
that  the  primary  particles  of  which  the  fyftem  is 
compofed  mult,  upon  the  material  hypothefis, 
poffefs  diftinct  powers  of  fenfation;  and  that 
thefe  powers  combined  constitute  the  indivifible 
power  of  fenfation  belonging  to  the  fyftem  :  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  indivifible  power  of  fen- 
fation is  a  divifible  power;  nay,  an  infinitely  di- 
vifible  power,  if  matter  be,  as  philofophers  in 
general  allow,  an  infinitely  divifible  fubftance. 
We  are  then  compelled,  by  this  redufiio  ad  ab- 
furdum,  to  acknowledge  that  fenfation  or  percep- 
tion is  not  the  property  of  a  material  fubftance; 
i.  e.  if  the  common  mode  of  expreffion  be  re- 
tained, it  is  the  property  of  an  immaterial  fub- 
ftance; 
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fiance;  or,  to  avoid  verbal  contention,  it  is  a 
property  not  refulting  from,  or  neceffarily  con- 
nected with  the  organical  fyftem,  but  a  property 
wholly  foreign,  fuper-induced,  and  adventitious. 

In  oppofition  to  this  reafoning,  the  Material- 
ifts  affirm,  that  entire  fyftems  may  pofTefs,  and 
they  think  themfelves  warranted  to  pronounce, 
that  organized  fyftems  of  matter  a&ually  do  pof- 
fefs  powers  eiTentially  different  from  thofe  which 
inhere  in  the  feveral  parts.  Amongft  various  fa- 
miliar, though  linking  illuftrations  of  this  truth, 
it  has  been  faid  that  a  rofe  poffeffes  the  property 
of  fweetnefs  or  fragrance;  a  globe  the  property 
of  fphericity;  a  harpfichord  the  property  or 
power  of  producing  harmony ;  aqua  regia  the 
property  of  diifolving  gold,  &c.  Sec.  though  the 
component  particles  of  thefe  different  organized 
fyftems  are  themfelves  totally  deftitute  of  the 
powers  and  properties  here  enumerated. 

The  Immaterialifts,  in  reply,  affert  that  it  is 
not  only  falfe  in  fa6l,  but  a  direct  contradiction, 
and  an  abfolute  impoflibility  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  a  fyftem  fhould  pofTefs  any  property 
which  does  not  inhere  in  the  component  parts. 
To  alien  that  the  power  of  the  whole  is  the  fum 
or  aggregate  of  the  powers  of  all  the  parts,  is  an 
identical  and  fclf-evident  proportion;  the  whole, 
and  all  the  parts,  being  terms  precifely  fynoni- 
mous.    Whoever,  therefore,  calls  in  queftion  the 

truth 
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truth  of  this  axiom,  muft  maintain  that  the  power 
of  the  whole  is  fomething  different  from  the 
power  of  all  the  parts;  i.  e.  that  the  power  of 
the  whole  is  not  the  power  of  the  whole.  It 
will  be  eafy  to  demonftrate  the  correfpondence 
of  fa&s  with  this  plain  and  fnnple  theory.  For 
this  purpofe  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the 
properties  of  matter,  or  what  are  generally  deno- 
minated fuch,  may  be  divided  into  >real  and  no- 
minal. Figure,  magnitude,  and  motion,  are 
qualities  really  inherent  in  matter;  but  figure, 
magnitude,  and  motion,  eternally  varied,  can 
produce  only  different  combinations  of  figure, 
magnitude,  and  motion.  There  are  alfo  powers 
or  qualities  vulgarly  confiderecl  as  inherent  pro- 
perties of  matter  organically  difpofed,  which  are 
really  and  truly  qualities  or  affections  of  the 
mental  and  percipient  principle.  Thus  the 
fweetnefs  or  fragrance  of  the  rofe,  confidered  as 
a  quality  of  the  rofe,  can  mean  nothing  more 
than  a  certain  arrangement,  configuration,  and 
motion  of  parts,  which,  in  fome  inexplicable 
manner,  produces  the  fenfation  of  fweetnefs.  In 
this  inftance,  therefore,  the  power  of  the  whole 
is  plainly  the  aggregate  of  the  powers  refiding  in 
the  parts,  by  the  motion  and  organization  of 
which  a  certain  effect  is  produced  upon  a  foreign 
and  percipient  fubftance.  And  to  reprefent  the 
power  of  exciting  the  fenfation  of  fweetnefs  or 

fragrance, 
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fragrance,  which  fenfation  is  a  property  or  af- 
fection of  that  percipient  fubftance,  as  a  power 
fpecifically  different  from  the  powers  inhering  in 
the  particles  of  the  flower,  is  juft  as  abfurd  as  it 
would  be  to  reprefent  the  power  of  exciting  the 
fenfation  of  pain,  which  the  thorn  upon  the  rofe 
pofleffes,  as  a  power  fpecifically  diftincl:,  and  re- 
fulting  from,  but  not  inhering  in  the  feveral 
parts  of  which  it  is  compofed.  But  a  globe,  we 
are  told,  pofleffes  the  property  of  fphericity, 
though  not  a  fmgle  particle  amongft  that  infinite 
number  of  which  the  globe  is  conftituted  is  itfelf 
of  a  fpherical  form.  The  fallacy  of  this  illuftra- 
tion  is,  however,  as  eafily  demonftrable  as  of 
the  former.  The  fphericity  of  a  globe  is  evi- 
dently the  fum  or  aggregate  of  the  curvilinear  or 
convex  parts  which  compofe  its  furface ;  and  the 
property  of  the  whole  is  neither  more  nor  lefs 
than  the  combined  properties  of  all  its  parts. 
No  one  doubts,  that  by  new  -compofitions  or  ar- 
rangements of  material  particles,  pofTefTmg  mag- 
nitude, figure,  and  motion,  an  endlefs  diverfity 
of  phenomena  may  be  produced,  to  which  new 
terms  will  or  may  be  applied.  New  names, 
however,  certainly  do  not  conftitute  new  proper- 
ties ;  and  though  we  give  to  a  globe  the  appella- 
tion of  an  entire  fyilem,  and  afcribe  to  it  the 
property  of  fphericity,  we  know,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  it  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  col- 
lection 
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lection  of  thoufands  or  millions  of  particles, 
actually  feparate  and  diftinct,  arranged  in  that 
particular  form  which  we  denominate  fpherical. 
But  this  can  never  be  regarded  as  in  the  remoteft 
manner  analogous  to  the  creation  of  the  power  of 
perception,  in  confequence  of  a  certain  organi- 
cal  arrangement  or  difpofition  of  impercipient 
particles.  Sphericity  is  the  property  of  the  en- 
tire fpherej  but  every  part  of  the  frhere,  if  di- 
vided, pofleffes  its  fhare  of  fphericity.  But  if 
the  percipient  principle  is  divided,  what  becomes 
of  the  property  of  perception  ?  A  fphere  equally 
divided  becomes  two  hemifpheres  :  does  a  per- 
ception, when  divided  in  like  manner,  become  two 
demi-perceptionsr  The  fame  reafonings  may  eafily 
be  transferred  and  applied  to  the  harpfichord. 
Can  any  one  be  abfurd  enough  to  affirm  that  the 
power  of  harmony  rcfides  in  the  harpfichord,  as 
the  power  of  perception  does  in  the  mind.  After 
the  utmoft  (kill  of  the  artificer  has  been  exerted, 
we  difcover  nothing  more  than  new  modifica- 
tions of  the  old  properties  of  figure,  magnitude, 
and  motion;  by  means  of  which  certain  vibrations 
are  communicated  to  the  air,  which,  conveyed 
by  the  medium  of  the  auditory  nerves  totfoejenfu- 
rium,  produce  the  fenfation  of  harmonic  founds. 
Thefe  new  modifications  are  attended,  indeed, 
with  new  and  very  wonderful  effecls;  but  then 
thefe  effecls  are  produced  upon,   and  are  them- 

felves 
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felves  modifications  of  the  fentient  or  percipient 
faculty.  And  though  it  is  wholly  incomprehen^ 
fible  to  us  in  what  manner  thefe  effe£ts,  /.  e.  thefe 
fenfations  are  produced,  we  well  know  and  per- 
fectly comprehend  that  they  are  not  new  powers 
belonging  to  any  organized  fy  Hem  of  matter ; 
and  that  they  are  far  from  militating  againft,  and 
much  lefs  invalidating  that  grand  and  univerfal 
axiom,  that  the  power  of  the  whole  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  united  powers  of  all  the 
parts.  As  to  the  laft  inftance,  of  the  power  of 
aqua  regia  to  difTolve  gold,  though  neither  the 
fpirit  of  fait  or  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  of  which  it  is 
compounded,  feparately  poffefs  that  power,  it  is 
plain  that  from  the  union  of  thofe  two  fubftances 
certain  new  modes  of  configuration  and  motion 
refult;  and  the  folution  of  gold  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  this  new  arrangement  and  motion  of 
the  parts.  But  the  particles  of  which  the  men- 
ftruum  is  compofed  were  always  pofleffed  of  the 
properties  of  figure  and  motion;  and  what  is 
{tiled  a  new  property  is  clearly  nothing  more 
than  a  new  effect  of  the  old  properties  differently 
modified. 

In  a  word,  the  advocates  for  Materialifm  may 
be  fafely  challenged  to  produce,  in  the  whole 
compafs  of  nature,  a  cafe  which  bears  the  leaft 
analogy  to  that  which  thefe  inftances  were  ad- 
duced to  prove  and  illuftrate.     It  is  an  abfurdity 

which 
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■which  tranfubftantiation  itfelf  does  not  exceer1. 
to  maintain  that  a  whole  poflefTesany  thing  more 
than,  or  that  in  reality  it  is  any  thing  different 
from  its  component  parts;  and  all  nature  rifes  up 
in  confutation  of  an  affertion  fo  monftrous  and 
extravagant.  To  affirm  that  perception  can  arife 
from  any  combination  of  impercipient  particles 
is  as  truly  ridiculous  as  to  maintain,  that  a  com- 
bination of  the  feven  primary  colours  with  the 
four  cardinal  virtues  may  conftitute  a  planet. 
It  is  equivalent  to  an  affertion,  that  an  epic  poem 
might  be  compofed  of  parallelograms,  cones,  and 
triangles :  and  the  abfurdity  is  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  blind  man,  who  thought  the  idea  of  fcarlet 
refembled  the  found  of  a  trumpet. 

This  is  the  fum  and  fubftance  of  that  famous 
argument  in  which  the  Immaterialifts  univerfallv 
confide,  and  to  which,  when  a  (failed  by  all  the 
metaphyfical  artillery  of  their  antagonists,  they 
retreat  as  to  a  fortrefs  abfolutely  impregnable. 
That  fyftem,  however  fpecious  in  other  refpects, 
which  involves  in  it  an  abfurdity,  can  never  be 
true;  and,  if  truth  is  confident  with  itfelf,  the 
fyftem  to  which  it  Hands  oppofed  can  never  be 
falfe.  A  certain  valorous  champion  of  the  ma- 
terial hypothecs*  has,  however,  undertaken,  in  a 
defperate  effort  of  kniglit-errantry,  to  reduce  the 

*  Vide  Tracts,  Ethical  and  Theological,  by  T.  Cooper, 
J£f<j.  Member  of  the  Manchester  Society. 
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whole  fyftem  of  Immaterialifm  to  a  chaotic  mafs 
of  contradictions  and  improbabilities,  which  it 
may  now  be  expedient  curforily  to  examine  as 
they  are  flated  by  the  learned  and  ingenious 
writer. 

ift,  An  immaterial  foul  has  no  common  pro- 
perty with  matter,  therefore  it  cannot  act  upon 
matter;  but  all  Immaterialiils  affirm,  or  with  very 
few  exceptions,  that  it  can  and  does  act  upon 
matter;  and  this  is  a  direct  contradiction. 

Answer,  That  fubltances,  poffeffed  of  no 
common  property,  cannot  act  or  re-act  on  each 
other,  remains  to  be  proved,  before  any  contra- 
diction can  be  imputed  to  the  Immaterialifts. 
And,  if  proved,  the  Immaterialifts  might  fuffici- 
ently  maintain  their  confiftency,  by  having  re- 
courfe  to  the  hypqthefes  of  Malebranche,  Berke- 
ley? or  Leibnitz,  according  to  the  confeffion  of 
Mr.  Cooper  himfelf,  who  fays,  "  by  the  fuppoli- 
tion  of  every  fyftem  of  Immaterialifm,  except  thote 
of  Malebranche,  Berkeley,  and  Leibnitz,  which 
I  am  not  now  about  to  examine,  it  is  deemed  an 
eftential  property  of  the  foul,  that  it  a£ts  upon 
the  body  or  upon  matter.*'  But  if  the  folution 
of  this  difficulty,  by  a  Malebranche  or  a  Leib- 
nitz, is  not  thought  worth  examining  into,  it  can 
avail  little  to  offer  any  other.  If  there  are  efta- 
blifhcd  laws  in  nature,  in  conformity  to  which 
certain  affections  of  the  material  organized  fyf- 
tem 
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tern  invariable  produce,  or  are  uniformly  at- 
tended by  correfpondent  affe&ions  of  the  perci- 
pient principle,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  certain 
affections  of  the  percipient  principle  invariably 
produce  the  correfpondent  affections  in  the  or- 
ganical  fyftem,  it  may  with  propriety  be  faid,  that 
they  act  and  rc-a6l  on  each  other;  whether  we 
fhould,  in  the  language  commonly  ufed,  ftile 
thefe  immediate  incitements  to  action  efficient 
caufes,  or  whether  we  may  chufe,  with  the  French 
philofopher,  to  confider  them  merely  as  s;  occa- 
(ional  caufes." 

2dly,  The  immortality  of  the  foul  is  afierted 
by  the  Immaterialifts  to  be  the  neceffary  confe- 
quence  of  its  immateriality;  but,  in  all  leipothy- 
mic  cafes,  a  total  ceffation  of  perception  takes 
place,  which  is  inconfiftent  with  the  idea  of  its 
natural  immortality. 

Answer.  That  the  natural  immortality  of  the 
foul,  confidered  as  an  active  principle,  is  admit- 
ted by  all  Immaterialifts  to  be  the  neceffary  con- 
fequence  of  its  immateriality,  is  a  miftake. 
Many  regret  this  confequence  without  hefita- 
tion.  Thofe  Cartefian  Immaterialifts,  who  be- 
lieve the  effence  of  the  foul  to  confift  in  con- 
fcioufnefs,  will  undoubtedly  deny  that  in  any 
cafe  there  is  a  total  ceffation  of  thought  and 
perception.  The  effence  of  the  foul,  how- 
ever, it  is  far  more  probable,  does  not  con- 
fift  in  actual   perception   or  confcioufnefs;  but 
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in  a  capacity  of  perception,  which  may  be 
exerted  or  not  under  different  circumftances 
and  in  different  fituations.  And  this  capacity, 
or  abftraft  principle  of  perception,  which  cannot, 
if  the  preceding  reafoning  be  not  fallacious, 
inhere  in  a  material  fubftance,  may  as  eafily  be 
fuppofed  fufceptible  of  revival  after  death,  as 
after  its  temporary  fufpenfion  in  the  leipothymic 
cafes  of  perfect  deep,  apoplexy,  or  deliquium. 

3dly,  All  our  ideas  originally  proceed  from 
impreffions  made  on  our  fenfes  :  fo  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  body,  the  phenomena  of  thought 
and  perception  could  not  have  exifted.  But 
the  Immaterialifts  affirm  that  the  foul  exifts  fe- 
parately  from,  and  acts  independently  of  the 
body,  which  is  a  contradiction. 

Answer.  Thofe  Immaterialifts  who  maintain 
the  fufpenfion  of  the  power  of  perception  after 
death,  are  not  concerned  in  the  confutation  of 
this  objection.  They  who  affert  an  uninter- 
rupted continuity  of  confeioufnefs  might  plau- 
fibly  enough  reply,  that  ideas  and  impreffions, 
once  excited  in  the  mind  by  the  inftrumentality 
of  the  fenfes  may,  without  any  contradiction,  be 
fuppofed  to  remain  even  after  the  diffolution  of 
the  corporeal  fyftem,  as  ideas  of  vifion  remain 
when  the  eye  is  clofed  or  inveloped  in  darknefs. 
To  this  purpofe  the  celebrated  Bifhop  Butler 
obferves  c;  that  it  is  evident  our  prefent  powers 
and  capacities  of  reafon,  memory,  and  affection, 

do 
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do  not  depend  upon  our  grofs  body  in  the  man- 
ner in  which,  perception  by  our  organs  of  fenfe 
does.  Nor  do  they  appear  to  depend  upon  it 
at  all  in  any  fuch  manner  as  to  give  ground  to 
think,  that  the  diffolution  of  this  body  will  be 
the  deftruction  of  our  prefent  powers  of  reflec- 
tion as  it  will  of  our  powers  of  fenfation*."  To 
affirm  that  the  foul  or  fentient  principle  cannot 
exift  independent  of,  or  feparate  from  the  body, 
is  merely  gratis  diElum.  It  is  incontrovertible, 
that  the  abftract  principle  or  capacity  of  percep- 
tion does  actually  exift  when  its  operations  are 
to  all  appearance  totally  fufpended;  as  in  all 
cafes  of  leipothymic  affection :  and  whether 
this  abftract  principle  or  faculty,  which  is  fome- 
times  dormant  and  fometimes  operative,  apper- 
tains to  a  material  or  immaterial  efFence,  is  the 
very  queftion  to  be  decided. 

4thly,  If  the  foul  exift  at  all,  it  muft  exift  fome- 
where,  muft  occupy  fome  part  of  fpace.  It  is 
therefore  extended;  and,  if  it  acts  upon  matter, 
and  is  acted  upon  by  matter,  it  attracts  and  repels, 
for  there  is  no  conceivable  atFection  of  matter 
but  what  is  founded  on  the  properties  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulfion.  And  if  it  be  attracted  and 
repelled,  its  re-action  muft  be  attraction  and  re- 
puliion  :   but,  as  thefe  comprife  all  the  properties 

*  Butler's  Analogy,  Chap.  I,  p.  35. 
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of  matter,  the  foul  is  material,  and  the  immaterial 
hypothefis  is  involved  in  a  contradiction. 

Answer.     This  pretended   contradiction  re- 
folves  itfelf  into  a  mere  petitio  frincipii.     How 
does  it  appear  that  an  immaterial   principle  of 
perception,  if  it  exift,  mud  occupy  any  part  or 
portion  of  fpace  ?    By  far  the  moft  prevalent  opi- 
nion  with   Immaterialifts   themfelves   is,  that   it 
bears  no  relation  to  fpace;  and  that  it  is  as  im- 
proper to  affirm  that  thought  exifts  in  fpace,  as 
that  duration   exifts  in  fpace.      That  matter  is 
a6ted  upon,  or,  in  other  words,  is  attracted  and 
repelled  by  it,  is  a  certain  fa 61,  however  incom- 
prehenfible:  and  that  the  mind  is  a6ted  upon  by 
matter,  or  that  ideas  and  perceptions  are  excited 
in  the  mind  by  certain  affections  of  matter,  is  alfo 
a    fact    equally    certain   and    incomprehenfible. 
But  thefe  incomprehenfibilities  are  not  precifely 
of  the  nature  of  contradictions.     That  "  there  is 
no  conceivable  affection  of  matter  but  what  is 
founded  on  the  properties  of  attraction  and  re- 
pulfion"  will  eafily  be  admitted.     Nay,  this  is  an 
axiom,  the  edge  of  which  is  fatal  to  the  material 
hypothefis,  as  to  the  paynim  foe   the    enchanted 
fword  of  Durindana;  becavfe  the  afTeclions  of  the 
confeious  or  percipient  principle  cannot  poffibly, 
by  any  fkill  in    metaphyfics.   be    refolved    into 
modes  of  attraction  and  repuHion. 

So    much   for    the    contradiclibns    fo   boldly 

charged 
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charged  upon  the  Immaterial  fyftem.  Let  us 
now  defcend  to  the  improbabilities  connected 
with  it;  a  flight  notice  of  which  it  may  be  hoped 
will  fuffice. 

lft,  The  firft  improbability  is  deduced  from 
the  confideration  of  the  divifibility  of  ideas.  If 
ideas  are  divifible,  it  follows,  as  we  are  not  capa- 
ble of  conceiving  how  any  thing  that  is  divifible 
can  exift  in  any  thing  that  is  not  divifible,  that 
the  foul  is  likewife  divifible,  and,  therefore,  ex- 
tended and  material. 

This  is  a  lpecimen  of  metaphyfic  lore,  certainly 
not  lefs  dark  and  myfterious  to  the  apprehenfions 
of  the  ;s  uninitiated,"  than  can  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas  or  Duns  Scotus, 
though  in  Mr.  Cooper's  elumation  "  the  cleared 
of  all  arguments."  For  want  of  better  inftruc- 
tion  it  has  been  hitherto  fuppofed,  that  an  idea 
was  a  mere  affeclion  of  the  mental  principle, 
abfolutely  and  obvioufly  incapable  of  any  fepa- 
rate  or  diftinci  exiftence.  If  ideas  are  divifible 
they  muft  certainly  poiTefs  figure  and  extenfion; 
and  the  profound  fagacity  of  Mr.  Cooper  may, 
perhaps,  in  time  difcover  the  exact  proportion 
fubfifting  between  the  different  magnitudes  of 
the  idea  and  the  archetype.  It  would  be  a  very 
uncommon  gratification  of  philosophical  curio- 
fity,  for  inftance,  to  afcertain  the  true  geometri- 
cal dimensions  of  the  idea  of  St.  Peter's  ciu 
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at  Rome,  or  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  or  the 
mountains  of  the  moon.  If  ideas  are  extended, 
Mr.  Cooper  will  not  deny  them  the  properties  of 
attraction  and  repulfion,  fo  that  the  terms  hard, 
foft,  Sec.  are  properly  applicable  to  them.  And 
if  they  have  hgure,  they  mud  be  cubical,  conical, 
circular,  hexagonal,  &c.  As  ideas  correfpond 
in  all  refpe6ts  with  their  external  archetypes, 
they  doubtlefs,  alfo,  are  of  various  hues  and 
colours,  blue,  green,  red,  orange:  fo  that  the 
idea  of  an  ivory  ball,  according  to  the  principles 
of  this  new  philofophy,  is  an  hard,  round,  white, 
fmooth  idea.  By  the  idea  of  heat  we  muft  be 
Warmed,  by  the  idea  of  cold  we  muft  be  chilled; 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  poet  knew  nothing  of  me- 
taphyfics  when  he  exclaimed — • 

"  O  !   who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand 
By  thinking  on  the  frofty  Caucafus  ? 
Or  wander  naked  in  December's  ihow 
By  thinking  on  fantaftic  Cummer's  heat  ?" 

This  new  theory  of  ideas  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  the  reader,  unlefs  he  fortunately  hap- 
pen to  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  perfpicacity, 
will  not  deem  very  clear  j  but  Mr.  Cooper  may 
ncverthelefs  be  perfectly  juftified  in  affirming, 
"  that  it  is  impoffible  to  produce  any  mode  of 
proof  which  mall  make  it  appear  more  clear." 

adly,  It  is   improbable    that    any   fubftituted 

hypo  thefts 
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hypothecs  mould  be  true,  which  does  not  explain 
phenomena  better  than  the  more  obvious  hypo- 
thefis rejected  as  inadequate  to  account  for  ap- 
pearances. 

This  is  a  very  commodious  argument,  which 
may  be  applied  in  favour  of,  or  in  oppofition  to 
any  hypothefis  whatever.  And  Mr.  Cooper  may 
reft  perfectly  fatisfied  that  the  abettors  of  Imma- 
terialifm,  as  he  ftiles  them,  deeming  Immate- 
rialifm  perhaps  a  fpecies  of  felony  or  treafon,  as 
well  as  their  antagonists,  adopt  that  hypothefis 
which  to  them  appear  bed  calculated,  upon  the 
whole,  to  folvc  the  actually  exifting  phenomena. 

3dly,  As  all  our  ideas  are  ideas  of  material 
objefts,  being  originally  derived  through  the 
medium  of  the  fenfes,  we  can  have  no  idea  at  all 
of  the  foul,  which  is  an  immaterial  fubftance,  and 
the  exiftence  of  an  objeB;  of  which  we  can  form 
no  idea  mult  be  confidered  as  highly  proble- 
matical. 

This  is  a  palpable  fophifm,  confounding  the 
power  or  faculty  of  perception  with  the  objects 
or  immediate  a6ts  of  perception,  which  aredoubt- 
lefs  originally  derived  through  the  medium  of 
the  fenfes.  From  the  confcioufnefs  of  perception 
we  infer  the  exiPcence  of  the  abftracl  power  or 
faculty  of  perception,  and  from  the  nature  of  this 
power  we   demonstrate  that  it  cannot  appertain 
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to  a  folid,  extended,  difcerpible  fubftance.  If  it 
be  objected,  that  of  the  fpecific  nature  of  that  fub- 
ftance of  which  perception  is  a  property  we  know 
nothing;  we  reply,  that  this  is  not  neceffary,  or, 
to  ufe  an  equivoque,  it  is  not  "  material."  And  a 
pun  may  furely  be  confidered  as  a  fufficient  re- 
ply to  a  quibble. 

4thly,  If  the  foul  be  fimple,uncompounded,and 
indifcerpible,  it  cannot  be  liable  to  change;  but 
we  can  trace  all  the  various  phaenomena  of  per- 
ception from  their  commencement  to  their  acme, 
and  thence,  through  their  decline,  to  their  total 
evanefcence. 

Answer.  The  foul,  being  a  fimple  uncom- 
pounded  effence,  cannot  indeed  be  fuppofed 
liable  to  diftblution  from  natural  caufes  like  the 
body,  which  is  an  organized  machine,  confiding 
of  an  infinity  of  diftinct  particles.  But  there  is 
not  any  imaginable  ground  for  fuppofing  that 
the  affections  excited  in  the  mind,  in  confequence 
of  its  union  with  an  organized  fyftem  of  matter, 
mould  be  incapable  of  change.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  highly  reafonable  to  believe,  that  if 
matter  is  capable  of  acling  upon  the  mind,  it 
would  operate  in  a  manner  exactly  correfponding 
to  all  the  known  exifting  phaenomena. 

5thly,  The  ftrici  Immaterialifls  reprefent  the 
body  as  a  burden,  a  clog,  a  prifon  to  the  foul; 
how  is  this  confiftent  with  the  fact,  that  none  of 
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the  mental  pheenomena  can  be  exerted  but  in  con- 
cert with  the  body  ? 

As  this  is  a  troublefome  queftion,  and  con- 
cerns the  ftricl  Immaterialifts  only,  it  may  very 
properly  be  left  to  them,  if  any  ftrict  enough  for 
Mr.  Cooper's  purpofe  can  be  found  to  make  their 
own  ftrictures  upon  it. 

6thly,  As  there  is  not  only  no  direel  evidence 
for  the  exiftence  of  an  immaterial  foul,  but  all 
the  evidence  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit 
againft  it,  the  reafoning  by  which  its  exiftence  is 
inferred  ought  to  be  ablblutely  irrefragable.  But 
the  poffibiiity  of  dilputing  the  validity  of  the 
reafoning  is  itfelf  a  proof  that  it  is  not  irre- 
fragable; therefore  the  hypothefis  which  refta 
upon  it  forfupportis  an  improbable  hypothefis. 

*  This  objection,  ingenious  and  novel  as  it  may 
appear  at  firfl  view,  feems  to  refolve  itfelf  into 
this  well-founded  and  long  eftablifhed  aphorifm; 
that  if  any  hypothefis  be  fupported  by  irrefraga- 
ble evidence,  and  if  any  other  hypothefis  oppofed 
to  the  hypothefis  in  queftion  be  fupported  by 
evidence  which  is  not  irrefragable,  then  we  may 
venture  to  pronounce  with  an  high  degree  of 
afturance  and  certainty,  that  it  is  probable  the 
firft  hypothefis  is  true  and  the  fecond  hypothefis 
erroneous;  or  in  other  words,  that  it  is  improba- 
ble the  firft  hypothefis  mould  be  erroneous,  and 
that   the   fecond   hypothefis   mould   be  true,   in 

which 
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which  oracular  decifion  it  would  be  perverfeand 
captious  not  to  acquiefce.  Let  us  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  the  objection  which  ftates, 

ythly,  That  to  every  Proteftant  it  will  appear 
no  fmall  prefumption  againft  the  existence  of  a 
foul,  that  it  was  and  flill  is  the  only  fupport  of 
the  Popiih  doflrines  of  purgatory  and  indulgence; 
and  alfo,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  next  objec- 
tion, which  may  properly  enough  be  claffed  with 
the  preceding  one, 

8thly,  Of  the  vulgar  notion  of  apparitions. 

Doubtlefs,  for  one,  I  mould  be  extremely  hap- 
py  to  fee  the  downfall  of  Popifh  and  of  Pro- 
teftant fuperftition  ;  but  I  fhould  no  more  dream 
of  recommending  the  fyftem  of  Materialiim  in 
order  to  effect  it,  than  I  fhould  think  of  incul- 
cating Atheifm  for  the  purpofe  of  putting  an  end 
to  idolatry. 

gthly,  It  is  an  argument  againft  the  probability 
of  the  immaterial  hypothecs,  that  it  is  a  /pawn  of 
the  Oriental  or  Gnoftic  philoibpby. 

Certainly  if  this  hypothecs  be  a  /pawn  of  the 
Oriental  philofopby,  it  ought  to  be  rejected  with 
becoming  dildain  and  indignation.  But  if  we 
difmils  this  indelicate  metaphor,  and  ftile  it 
(imply  a  branch  of  the  Oriental  philofopby,  then 
indeed  We  might  deem  it  delerving  of  fome  atten- 
tion ;  as  it  is  not  abfolutely  impoflible  that  the 
Oriental  fyftem  of  philofopby  might   contain  at 

leaft 
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leaft  one  truth,  though  it   fhould  be  combined 
with  a  thoufand  errors. 

lOthly,  This  opinion  of  a  diftinct  immaterial 
principle  is  neither  connected  with  religion,  nor 
of  any  kind  of  ufe  to  morality. 

This  furely  is  not  confonant  to  fact — the  opi- 
nion in  queftion  adding  both  credibility  and 
confiftency  to  the  Chriftian  doctrine  of  a  refur- 
rection.  But  fuppofing  the  juftice  cf  the  obfer- 
vation,  how  is  the  truth  or  probability  of  the 
opinion  affected  by  it  ? 

lithly,  That  this  dogma  of  Immaterialifm  is 
not  fo  incontrovertibly  evident  as  in  general  has 
been  fuppofed,  is  plain:  becaufe  the  queftion 
has  been  difcuffed  almoft  two  thoufand  years, 
and  feme  of  the  wifeft  and  belt  of  mankind  ftill 
remain  unconvinced. 

This  objection  fcems  to  admit  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  learned  in  all  ages  have  declared 
themfelves  in  favor  of  the  immaterial  hypothecs, 
and  it  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  divine  how  the 
improbability  of  it  can  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
thus  conceded.  If  to  have  failed  in  obtaining  an 
univerfal  reception  be  with  Mr.  Cooper  a  con- 
sideration of  any  weight,  why  hefitate  to  apply 
this  reafoning  to  Chriftianity;  again  ft  which  it 
may  be  urged,  with  at  leaft  as  much  plaufibility, 
as  againft  what  he  is  pleafed  to  ftile  the  [pawn  of 
the  Oriental  philofophy  ?     But  an  appeal  to  the 

numbers 
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numbers  of  thofe  who  have  embraced  or  rejected 
any  tenet  of  philofophy  or  religion,  is  the 
molt  fallacious  of  all  arguments.  Though  Mr. 
Cooper's  method  of  pronouncing  that  opinion 
improbable,  which  is  received  by  the  greater 
number,  is  perhaps  full  as  good  a  criterion  of 
truth,  as  the  more  prevalent  and  popular  practice, 
which  conligns  over  the  minority  to  the  regions 
of  darknefs  as  heretics,  fchifmatics,  and  children 
of  the  Devil. 

I2thly  and  ijthly,  It  is  notorious  that  brutes 
have  all  the  phenomena  termed  mental ;  and 
late  difcoveries  make  it  extremely  probable,  that 
even  vegetables  are  alfo  endowed  with  percep- 
tion ;  confequently  brutes  and  vegetables  are 
pofieffed  of  immaterial  and  immortal  fouls.  And 
in  proportion  to  this  abfurdity  is  the  hypothefis 
of  Immaterialifm,  on  which  it  is  founded,  impro- 
bable. 

I  cannot  perceive  that  this  objection,  which  is 
very  vehemently  and  pompoufly  urged,  contains 
any  thing  formidable.  Whether  brutes,  and  if 
you  pleafe  vegetables,  are  proper  fubje&s  of 
God's  moral  government,  is  a  problem,  the  folu- 
tion  of  which  is  attended  with  equal  difficulty  on 
each  hypothefis.  If  it  be  determined  in  the 
affirmative,  a  rcfloration  of  the  power  of  percep- 
tion will  of  courfe  lake  place  at  fome  future 
period;  and  it    certainly  docs   not   add  to   the 
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difficulty,  to  fuppofe  that  the  immaterial  fub- 
ftance  in  which  that  power  refides  was  never 
actually  annihilated.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  not  allowed  to  be  refponfible  or  moral  agents, 
the  annihilation,  or  perhaps,  the  tranfmigration 
of  the  immaterial  principle  may  reafonably  be 
fuppofed  to  accompany  the  diffolution  of  the 
organical  fyPtem.  Certainly,  however,  the  igno- 
rance in  which  we  are  involved  refpecling  this 
fubject  cannot  affect  the  truth  of  an  hypothecs, 
previoufly  eftablifhed  on  the  bafis  of  rational 
evidence.  To  the  queftion,  therefore;  What, 
upon  the  fyftem  of  Immaterialifm,  becomes  of 
the  immaterial  principle  in  brutes,  and  the  in- 
ferior orders  of  fentient  beings,  in  general,  when 
feparated  from  the  body  ?  I  anfwer.  in  the  words 
of  Cicero,  Ci  Nefcio,  nee  me  puclet  ut  illos,  fa- 
teri  nefcire  quod  nefciam." 

I4thly,  The  fame  arguments  which  are  ad- 
duced to  prove  the  exiftence  of  one  immaterial 
foul,  if  really  well  founded,  will  alfo  ferve  to 
prove  the  exiftence  of  various  other  diftinct  im- 
material principles.  This  is  fo  obvious,  that  the 
diftinclion  between  the  ainmai::telle5iuaUs.  the  . 
ma  vitaiisy  and  the  anima  Jenfitiva  is  of  very  great 
antiquity. 

If  this  objection   be  obvious,  the  anfwer  to  it 
is  certainly  not  lefs  fo.     All  affeftions  of  mind 
are  but  different  modes  of  perception;  all  affec- 
tions 
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tions  of  matter  are  only  different  modes  of  mo- 
tion. The  anima  vitalis  is  evidently  an  affection 
of  matter,  which  refolves  itfelf  into  a  mode  of 
motion.  The  anima  intelleftnalh,  and  the  anima 
fe-iifitiva^  are  different  modes  of  perception,  and 
affections  of  the  mental  principle.  It  argues 
the  moft  deplorable  ignorance  of  rational  meta- 
phyfics  in  the  ancient  philofophers,  to  maintain 
the  exiftence  of  three  diftincT  principles  in  man: 
and  to  pretend  that  the  immaterial  hypothetic  is 
chargeable  with  any  fuch  abfurd  confequence, 
is  certainly  not  the  moft  fatisfactory  proof  of  very 
fuperior  knowledge  in  a  modern  philofopher. 

Lastly,  If  the  doctrine  of  a  feparate  imma- 
terial principle  were  in  itfelf  a  point  perfectly 
clear,  it  muft  appear  wonderful  that  the  opi- 
nions of  its  abettors  fhould  be  fo  difcordant. 
The  Orientals,  for  inftance,  fuppofed  our  fouls 
to  be  emanations  from  fire;  Ariftoxenes  faid, 
the  foul  was  harmony;  Zenocrates  faid  it  was 
number,  Sec.  &c. 

But  let  the  objector  fay  upon  what  fubjeet  men 
have  not  held  difcordant  opinions;  yet,  furely, 
there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  truth,  and  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  every  one,  according  to  his  ability,  to 
endeavor  to  afcertain  it.  It  would  be  prepofte- 
rous  to  abandon  an  hypothecs  which  appears 
juft  and  rational,  becaufe  the  philofophers  of  the 
Eaft  or  of  the  Weft  may  have  talked  nonfenfe 

upon 
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upon  the  fubject.,  No  man  is  chargeable  with 
the  errors  of  another;  and  for  the  philofophical 
paradoxes  or  abfurdities  of  Ariftoxenes  or  Ze- 
nocrates,  Ariftoxenes  and  Zenocrates  only  can 
be  deemed  refponfible. 

After  thus  enumerating  all  the  impoffibilities 
and  improbabilities  attending  the  hypothefis  of  a 
diftin6t  immaterial  foul,  Mr.  Cooper  proceeds 
to  examine  all  the  arguments  which  have  in  the 
courfe  of  his  reading  occurred  to  him  in  favor 
of  that  hypothefis.  And  here,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  the  triumphs  of  Mr.  Cooper  commence. 
He  attacks  with  equal  intrepidity  and  fuccefs  the 
ftrong  holds  of  Immaterialifm  :  and  by  dint  of 
irrefiftible  prowefs  compels  them  to  furrender  at 
difcrction.  Eut  fortunately  for  the  Immate- 
rialifts,  one  argument,  if  conclusive,  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  thoufand;  and  the  reafoning  advanced 
in  the  former  part  of  this  EHay.  notwithstanding 
the  gallant  exploits  of  Mr.  Cooper,  (till  remains 
in  full  force,  uninjured,  unaffected,  unimpaired. 
The  two  pillars,  on  which  the  whole  weight  of 
this  argument  refts,  are  thefe  plain  and  fimple 
propofitions  :  1ft,  From  figure,  magnitude  and 
motion,  however  divided  or  compounded,  no- 
tlvng  can  pofiiljly  refult  but  different  modifica- 
tions of  figure,  magnitude  and  motion.  Arid, 
adly,  Every  fyflem  is  the  fum  or  aggregate  of 
the  parts  which  compofe  that  fyftern  ;  and  the 

properties 
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properties  of  every  fyftem  are  consequently  the 
ilim  or  aggregate  of  the  properties  of  all  its 
parts. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe  proportions,  Mr. 
Cooper  is  willing  to  grant  that  the  particles 
which  compofe  our  frame,  and  the  motion  of 
thofe  particles,  may  properly  be  termed  magni- 
tude and  motion.  And  he  contents  himfelf  with 
Amply  averting  what  he  fiiles  the  fa&,  that 
whatever  perception  may  be,  or  however  it  arife, 
it  is  actually  the  refult,  confequence,  or  effect 
cf  the  magnitude  and  motion  of  the  particles  of 
our  corporeal  fyftem  :  but  of  the  rationale  he  ex- 
prefsly  declines  offering  at  prefent  any  explana- 
tion; though  he  informs  us  that  fome  future 
time  will,  he  doubts  not,  afford  data  by  which  a 
fatisfaSory  explanation  maybe  attempted;  i.e. 
notwithstanding  his  prefent  ignorance,  he  hopes 
in  time  to  become  fo  profound  an  adept  in  the 
arcana  of  nature,  as  to  be  capable  of  explaining 
how  a  facl  may  be  true  which  is  already  demon- 
ftrated'to  be  falfe.  If  this  anfwer  mould  not 
happen  to  give  perfect  fatisfa6tion,  he  will  pro- 
duce another  ftili  more  ingenious  and  decifive. 
It  is  objected  that  perception  cannot  pofhbly  be 
the  refult  of  any  pofhble  combination  of  figure, 
magnitude  and  motion.  Mr.  Cooper,  however, 
will  undertake  to  prove,  that  it  is  juft  three  to 
one  but  it  may.     To  make  this  matter  perfectly 

clear 
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clear,  he  a  flu  res  us,  "  that  all  the  phenomena 
of  thought  may  be  comprized  under  perception, 
recollection,  judgment  and  volition,  the  three 
latter  of  which  Dr.  Hartley  has  demonftrably 
proved  to  be  modes  of  motion."  The  calcula- 
tion, therefore,  is  eafy  and  obvious  to  the  weakejl 
capacity^  thatif  three  out  of  four  of  all  the  mode* 
of  thought  are  confeffedly  modes  of  motion,  it  is 
precifely  three  to  one  that  the  remaining  mode 
of  thought  is  likewife  a  mode  of  motion  *.  This 
method  of  calculation  is  fo  perfectly  novel  and 
happy,  that  it  is  with  reluctance  I  prefume  to 
remind  the  learned  gentleman,  that  Dr.  Hartley 
was  fo  far  from  actually  demonftrating  that  re- 
collection, judgment,  and  volition  were  modes 
of  motion,  that  he  never  even  attempted  any  fuch 
demonftration.  Recollection,  judgment,  and  vo- 
lition are,  according  to  Dr.  Hartley's  admirable 
theory  of  the  human   mind,  not  magnitude  and 

*  Leaft  any  fufpicion  of  unfairnefs  in  the  ftatement  of 
this  extraordinary  argument  mould  arife,  it  may  be  proper  to 
tranfcribe  the  words  of  Mr.  Cooper  himfelf :  "  All  the  phe- 
nomena of  thought  may  be  comprifed  under  perception,  re- 
collection, judgment,  and  volition.  Of  thele,  the  three  latter 
are  demonftrably  modes  of  motion :  Hartley  has  proved  it. 
Now,  as  the  affertion  I  am  oppoting  hath  always,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  been  hazarded  as  felf-evident,  or  upon  grounds  which 
I  have  elfewhere  refuted,  I  apprehend  the  probabilities  in 
favor  of  my  affertion  are  to  the  contrary  as  three  to  one." 

Cooper's  Trads,  p.  273-4. 

vol.  1.  Z  motion, 
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motion,  but  merely  phenomena  refulting  from, 
or  connected  with  certain  modifications  of  mag- 
nitude and  motion  :  no  writer  on  the  fubjeci 
would  more  indignantly  rejeft  the  pofition  of 
Mr.  Cooper,  page  285,  c;  that  a  compound  of 
matter  may  have  properties  which  are  not  mag- 
nitude and  motion :"  and  it  could  only  arife 
from  a  determination  at  all  events  to  prefs  the 
name  of  Dr.  Hartley  into  the  fervice  of  Mate- 
rialifm  that  fo  ftrange  an  affertion  mould  be 
hazarded,  or  fo  random  a  reference  be  made. 
According  to  the  hypothefis  of  Dr.  Hartley, 
which  as  he  himfelf  obferves  bears  a  ftrong  ana- 
logy to  that  of  Malebranche  and  Leibnitz,  there 
is  a  regular,  fixed,  and  invariable  correfpondence 
fubfifiing  between  certain  vibrations  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftem  and  certain  affections  of  the  perci- 
pient principle :  and  that  this  celebrated  philo- 
fopher  fhould  deviate  into  the  grofs  abfurdity  of 
confounding  any  of  the  various  modes  of  per- 
ception with  the  modes  of  motion  by  which  they 
are  produced,  or,  to  fpeak  more  accurately,  with 
which  they  are  affociated,  is  juft  as  likely  as  that 
he  fhould  miftake  a  fiddle  for  a  tune,  or  a  per- 
fpeclive  glafs  for  a  profpect.  "  I  fuppofe  or 
poftulate,"  fays  that  great  man,  "  in  my  firft  pro- 
pofition,  that  fenfations  arife  in  the  foul  from 
motions  excited  in  the  medullary  fubftance  of 
the   brain;    a   poftulatum    which  precludes  all 
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possibility  of  proving  the  Materiality  of  the 
foul  from  this  theory  afterwards."  And  again, 
66  It  is  fufhcient  for  me  that  there  is  a  certain 
connection  of  one  kind  or  other  between  the 
fenfations  of  the  foul,  and  the  motions  excited  in 
the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain.  I  would 
not,  therefore,  be  any  way  interpreted  fo  as  to 
oppofe  the  immateriality  of  the  foul.  On  the 
contrary,  I  fee  clearly,  and  acknowledge 
readily,  that  matter  and  motion,  however 
fubtilely  divided  or  reafoned  upon,  yield  no- 
thing more  than  matter  and  motion  ftill." 
Hartley's  Obfervations  on  Man,  Chap.  V. 
Sect.  1. 

To  the  fecond  grand  axiom  on  which  the  im- 
material hypothecs  refts,  viz.  "  That  the  power 
of  every  fyftem  is  the  fum  or  aggregate  of  the 
powers  of  all  its  parts,"  Mr.  Cooper  replies,  that 
in  all  mechanical  compounds,  where  the  aggre- 
gate is  formed  not  by  the  combination  but  by 
the  juxta  pofition  of  its  component  parts,  this 
remark  may  perhaps  be  true;  but  in  all  chemical 
cafes,  and  in  all  cafes  of  vegetation  and  anima- 
lization,  the  contrary  is  known  to  be  the  fact. 
And  he  corroborates  his  affertion  by  appealing 
to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Fourcroy,  whofe  eighth 
law  of  the  affinity  of  compofition  is  as  follows  : 
66  Two  or  more  bodies,  which  have  united  by 
the  affinity  of  compofition,  fo^m  a  fubftance 
Z  2  whofe 
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whofe  properties  are  new,  and  very  different 
from  thofe  which  any  of  the  fubftances  had  be- 
fore their  union."  In  anfwer  to  this,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  recall  to  Mr.  Cooper's  recollection  his 
own  conceffion,  "  that  there  is  no  conceivable  af- 
feclion  of  matter  but  what  is  founded  on  its  properties 
of  attraction  and  repul/ion."  If  this  be  the  cafe, 
certainly  the  new  properties  refulting  from  che- 
mical and  vegetable,  as  well  as  mechanical  com- 
binations, are,  in  facl,  nothing  more  than  new 
modifications  of  the  pre-exifting  properties.  An 
endlefs  diverfity  of  phsenomena  will,  undoubt- 
edly, arife  from  new  combinations  of  matter, 
whether  thofe  combinations  are  mechanical  or 
chemical ;  but  even  in  the  elaborate  and  often- 
tatious  catalogue  of  chemical  combinations,  in- 
troduced into  Mr.  Cooper's  curious  tract  upon 
identity,  the  Materialift  may  be  fafely  challenged 
to  point  out  a  Jingle  cafe,  which  does  not  very 
eafily  and  obvioufly  refolve  itfelf  into  a  new  re- 
fult  or  modification  of  the  old-fafhioned  proper- 
ties of  figure,  magnitude,  and  motion.  When 
mercury  and  the  marine  acid,  for  example,  are 
perfectly  united  and  become  fublimate,  does  the 
fublimate  poffefs  any  properties  in  addition  to 
thofe  already  enumerated,  or  fpecifically  diffe- 
rent from  them?  Or,  are  the  different  effects, 
which  the  union  of  the  two  fubftances  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  more  or  lefs  than  new  modes 

of 
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of  configuration  and  motion  ?  Chemifts,  indeed, 
who  are  not  obliged  to  exprefs  themfelves  with 
metaphyseal  precifion,  ftile  thefe  new  refults, 
which  are  themfelves  productive  of  other  refults, 
thus  revolving  in  ceafelefs  change,  "  the  great 
perpetual  circle  multiform,"  new  properties.  But 
the  metaphyfician  views  all  thefe  changes  with 
an  eye  of  indifference,  well  knowing  that  M  all 
the  conceivable  affections  of  matter  are  founded 
on  the  properties  of  attraction  and  repulfion." 

The  general  rationale  of  the  acquirement  of 
new  properties  by  a  compound,  Mr.  Cooper 
thinks  fo  well  exprefled  by  Collins,  in  his  anfwer 
to  Clarke,  that  he  chufes  to  tranferibe  the  paffage, 
which  is  as  follows  :  "  I  will  allow  that  matter  is 
every-where,  under  the  fame  circumftances,  en* 
dowed  with  the  fame  powers ;  and  that  taking  the 
whole  material  world  together,  every  particle 
thereof  is  capable  of  contributing  to  all  the  actual 
powers  of  matter  equally  with  any  other  particle 
whatever.  But  then,  if  thele  actual  powers  exift 
but  under  fuch  and  fuch  regulations,  and  that  a 
difpofition  of  parts,  by  motion,  be  necefTary  to  the 
exertion  of  every  power,  it  will  equally  follow  that 
the  power  of  every  fyftem  will  not  be  the  fum  of 
powers  of  the  fame  kind,  but  be  the  fum  of  powers 
of  different  kinds :  becaufe,  by  the  different 
fituation  of  parts  in  a  fyftem,  a  different  power  is 
exerted  in  every  particle,  though  each  of  them 
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would  exert  the  fame  power  under  the  fame  cir- 
cumftance  or  pofition.  And  I  much  rather  take 
this  to  be  the  cafe,  than  to  fuppofe  really  different 
powers  founded  on  different  capacities  in  the 
different  parts  of  matter,  for  by  experience  we 
fee,  that  every  thing  by  change  of  form  becomes 
every  thing." 

This  opinion  of  Collins  may  poffibly  be  very 
juft;  but  I  am  totally  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  how 
it  militates  againft  the  general  principle,  that  the 
power  of  the  whole  is  the  fum  of  the  powers, 
however  denominated,  of  all  the  parts.  "  All 
this,"  fays  Dr.  Clarke,  in  reference  to  this  paf- 
fage,  ;;  is  entirely  befide  the  purpofe,  and  ferves 
only  to  perplex  a  queftion  to  which  it  bears  no 
relation."  Allowing  that  the  primary  particles 
of  matter  are,  as  Mr.  Collins  fuppofes,  endowed 
with  equal  powers,  though  exerted  only  under 
certain  circumftances;  is  it  not  plain  that  thefe 
powers,  all  of  which  are  refolvable  into  modes 
of  motion,  when  united  in  the  fame  fyftem,  are 
aUually  exerted;  though  previous  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  fyftem  they  might  perhaps  be  fufpend- 
ed?  When  exerted,  however,  the  power  of  the 
fyftem  is  evidently  the  mere  refult  or  aggregate 
of  the  pdwers  of  its  component  parts. 

Mr.  Hobbes,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  opi- 
nion, as  Mr.  Cooper  informs  us,  that  though  the 
properties  of  a  compound  muft  be  really  fimilar 

in 
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jn  kind  to  that  of  the  parts,  in  a  ftate  of  fepara- 
tion,  the  properties  might  inhere  in  each  part  fo 
faintly  and  fo  approaching  to  evanefcence,  as  to 
be  difcoverable  only  in  a  condenfed  ftate  i\;  the 
aggregate.  This  opinion  was,  as  Mr.  Cooper 
aflerts,  ridiculed  by  Dr.  Clarke.  But  if  this 
opinion  is  erroneous,  it  is  far  from  being  ridicu- 
lous; and  though  I  have  read  Dr.  Clarke's 
works,  as  well  as  the  learned  gentlemen,  I  recol- 
lect no  fuch  thing.  The  truth  is,  that  Hobbes 
applied  this  principle,  which,  if  admiffible,  can  be 
predicated  of  material  combinations  and  pro- 
perties only,  to  the  cafe  of  perception ;  and  main- 
tained, that  the  power  of  perception  in  man 
might  be  the  refult  of  an  infinite  number  of  in- 
ferior  and  fubordinate  perceptions,  or  tendencies 
to  perception,  inhering  in  the  particles  of  which 
the  corporeal  organized  fyftem  is  compofed : — 
an  opinion  which  Mr.  Cooper  regards  as  extreme- 
ly ingenious  and  plaufible ;  but  which  was,  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  treated  with  ridicule  and 
contempt  by  Dr,  Clarke,  and  deemed  by  that 
illuftrious  philofopher  to  be  the  very  acme  of 
nonfenfe  and  abfurdity.  If  the  faint  and  evanef- 
cent  perceptions  of  ten  thoufand  atoms  may  fo 
coalefce  as  to  form  one  human  perception, 
doubtlefs  the  perceptions  often  thoufand  human 
beings  may  fo  coalefece  as  to  form  one  angelic 
perception ;    and   a   proportionable    number   of 
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angelic  perceptions,  confequently,  into  a  fuper- 
angelic  perception;  and  fo  on  in  an  afcending 
feries,  ad  infinitum-,  which  feems  a  conclufion 
worthy  of  the  angelic  Doftor  Thomas  Aquinas 
himfelf.  And  if  we  farther  conficler,  that  the  in- 
ferior percipiences  of  which  the  human  percep- 
tion is  compounded  muft,  upon  this  hypothefis, 
be  refolvable  into  percipiences  of  a  ftill  lower 
order,  and  fo  on  in  a  defcending  feries,  ad  iv.fini- 
tum,  the  fyftem  of  Mr.  Hobbes  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged very  amufing,  at  leaft,  if  not  very  credible. 
The  generality  of  Materialifts,  however,  have 
thought  it  more  expedient  to  maintain  that  per- 
ception is  the  property  of  the  fyftem,  as  fuc,b9 
infifting  that  the  component  particles  of  the 
fyftem,  though  themfelves  impercipient,  may 
poftefs  occult  powers,  from  which  the  property 
of  perception  may  refult.  And  in  ftrict  and  per- 
fect conformity  to  this  mode  of  reafoning,  thefe 
philofophers  might,  with  equal  plaufibility,  main- 
tain that  the  extenfion  or  magnitude  of  Mount 
Atlas  is  the  property  of  the  mountain  as  fucb. 
For  allowing  the  particles  of  which  the  mountain 
is  conftituted  to  be  of  themfelves  deftitute  of 
magnitude,  they  may  -neverthelefs  be  endowed 
with  occult  and  wonderful  powers,  fuch  as  we 
are  unable  at  prefent  to  form  any  conception 
of,  from  which  the  property  of  extenfion  may 
refult. 

Here, 
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Here,  therefore,  the  advocates  of  Materialifm 
are  involved  in  an  exquifite  dilemma.  Doth 
perception  really  and  truly  inhere  in  the  particles 
which  compofe  the  organical  fyftem  ?  then  is  the 
human  mind  a  mere  affemblage  of  diftinct  and 
infinitely  divifible  percipiences,  which  is  a  grofs 
and  palpable  abfurdity.  Or,  is  perception  the 
property  merely  of  the  fyftem,  as  fuch,  without 
inhering  in  the  component  parts  ?  then  is  the 
power  of  the  whole  abfolutely  and  totally  diffe- 
rent from,  and  not  the  fum  or  aggregate  of  the 
powers  of  all  the  parts,  which  is  an  exprefs  and 
direct  contradiction. 


ESSAY 
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ESSAY    XIV. 
REMARKS' ON  POPE'S  ESSAY  ON  MAN. 

V  ARIOUS  and  difcordant  have  been  the  opi- 
nions of  critics  and  commentators  refpe&ing  this 
celebrated  performance.  That  it  pofleffes  a  diftin- 
guifhed  fhare  of  poetic  excellence  none,  how- 
ever, have  yet  ventured  to  deny.  M.  Voltaire 
goes  fo  far  as  to  affirm,  that  to  this  EfTay  Pope 
(lands  indebted  for  that  pre-eminence  which  he 
afcribes  to  him,  when  compared  with  his  illuf- 
trious  predeceflbr  Dryden.  But  that  Pope  is 
actually  entitled  to  this  claim  of  fuperiority  is,  at 
leaft,  very  problematical ;  and  if  it  was  allowed, 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  the  Epiftle  of  Eloife,  the 
Eclogue  of  the  Mefliah,  and  fome  other  pieces 
that  might  be  mentioned,  would  generally  be 
considered  as  affording  a  better  foundation  for 
this  claim  to  reft  upon  than  the  Effay  on  Man : 
in  which  poetry  holds  a  fubordinate  place;  and 
in  which  it  is  merely  employed,  though  with  the 
happieft  fuccefs,  to  embelliih  and  illuftrate  the 
molt  abftrufe  leffons  of  phiiofophy.  Bryden} 
indeed,  has,  in  his  Hind  and  Panther,  given  us  a 
ft ri kir>g  proof  of  the  eafe  and  fpirit  with  which 

he 
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lie  was  able  to  conduct  a  chain  of  reafoning  in 
verfe.  His  tranfitions  are  lefs  abrupt,  his  ex- 
preflion  lefs  obfcure,  and  his  air  and  manner 
more  free  and  unconftrained  than  thofe  of  Pope. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  dignity  of  flile,  in  fublimity 
of  fentiment,  and  in  beauty  and  variety  of  poetical 
ornament,  Pope  has  incomparably  the  advantage. 
In  reading  the  EfTay  on  Man,  we  are  tempted  to 
exclaim  with  the  rapture  of  the  youth  in  Com  us, 

"  How  charming  is  divine  Philofophy  ! 
Not  harfh  and  rugged,  as  dull  fools  fuppole, 
But  mufical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 
And  a  perpetual  feaft  of  nectared  fweets." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  general  plan  of  this 
EfTay  was  originally  framed  by  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
and  it  is  univerfally  believed  that  Pope  was 
ignorant  of  the  ultimate,  and  indeed  the  obvious 
tendency  of  his  own  arguments  :  and  when  he 
found  that  his  principles  were  confidered  as  fub- 
verfive  of  religion,  he  eagerly  embraced  the 
affiftance  of  Warburton,  who  undertook  the  Her- 
culean tafk  of  refcuing  them  from  that  imputa* 
tion.  But  that  fyftem  of  philofophy,  which  pro- 
feffes  to  juftify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  without 
having  recourfe  to  the  do&rine  of  a  future  flate, 
muft  ever  be  confidered  as  in  the  higheft  degree 
inimical  to  religion,  whofe  very  nature  and  ef- 
fence  it  is  to  direct  our  views  beyond  the  nar- 
row limits  of  the  prefent  fcene  of  exiftence.    Dr. 
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Johrifon,  certainly  a  critic  of  the  higheft  order, 
thus  delivers  his  fentiments  upon  the  fubject  be- 
fore us.  "  This  effay  affords  an  egregious  inftance 
of  the  predominance  of  genius,  the  dazzling 
fplendor  of  imagery,  and  the  fedu&ive  powers 
of  eloquence.  Never  were  penury  of  know- 
ledge and  vulgarity  of  fentiment  fo  happily  dif- 
guifed.  The  reader  feels  his  mind  full,  though 
he  learns  nothing  :  and  when  he  meets  it  in  its 
new  array,  no  longer  knows  the  talk  of  his  mo- 
ther and  his  nurfe.  Metaphyfical  morality  was 
to  Pope  a  new  ftudy  :  he  was  proud  of  his  acqui- 
fitions,  and  fuppofing  himfelf  mailer  of  great  fe- 
crets,  was  in  hafte  to  teach  what  he  had  not  learn- 
ed." On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Warton,  a  writer 
of  acknowledged  tafte  and  difcernment,  affirms 
66  that  the  Effay  on  Man  is  as  clofe  a  piece  of 
argument,  admitting  its  -principle),  as  perhaps  can 
be  found  in  verfe.  It  is  hardly  to  be  imagin- 
ed how  much  fenfe,  how  much  thinking,  how 
much  obfervation  on  human  life  is  condenfed 
together  in  a  fmall  compafs."  But  the  grand 
poftulatum  advanced  by  Pope,  that  God  is  a  being 
pofTeiTed  of  infinite  perfeclions,  is  unqueflionably 
a  juft  principle;  and  his  failure  arifes  out  of  his 
fubfequent  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  natural 
and  moral  phenomena  of  the  uni verfe  are  con- 
fonant  to  the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature; 
fo  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  comprehend  the  propriety 

or 
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or  even  the  meaning  of  this  panegyric.  And  if 
Dr.  Warton's  applaufe  and  admiration  are  ex- 
cited by  the  argumentative  merits  of  this  poem, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  is  betrayed  into  this 
falfe  judgment  by  the  Poet's  fplendor  of  elo- 
quence and  pomp  of  declamation. 

Mr.  Pope,  in  this  famous  Efiay,  has  under- 
taken the  mighty  talk  of  vindicating  the  ways  of 
God  to  man,  in  compliance,  as  Lord  Boiing- 
broke  himfelf  informs  us,  wkh  the  exprefs  wifh 
of  his  noble  friend.  If  we  confider  the  very 
dangerous  tendency  of  the  fyilem  of  philofophy 
here  inculcated,  it  may  well  be  fufpecled  that  the 
original  defign  on  the  part  of  Bolingbroke  was  a 
deep  and  infidious  one.  Not  that  Pope  has 
adopted  the  opinions  of  Bolingbroke  in  their 
full  extent:  he  had  too  juft  a  fenfe  of  the  im- 
portance of  religion,  and  too  much  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  fociety,  not  to  reject  them,  when 
openly  propofed,  with  indignation.  But  coming 
to  him  difguifed  in  fo  pleafing  a  form,  it  cannot 
be  thought  very  wonderful,  that  a  man  who  had 
little  accuftomed  himfelf  to  metaphyseal  difqui- 
fitions  mould  be  allured  and  deceived  by  fo  fair 
and  fpecious  a  fembiance.  The  object  of  Bo- 
lingbroke was,  apparently,  to  explode  the  com- 
monly received  opinions  relative  to  a  future 
Hate.  There  are  two  very  different  modes  by 
which  this  may  be  attempted.     The  firit,  which 

is 
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is  Bolingbroke's  own  method,  is  to  infinuate,  not 
only  that  the  phyfical  arguments  ufually  alleged 
in  proof  of  the  foul's  immortality  are  wholly  in- 
conclufive;  but   that  the  moral  arguments,  de- 
duced from  the  confideration  of  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity,  are  equally  deftitute  of  foli- 
dity;    becaufe    thofe    attributes   are   themfelves 
deititute  of  fatisfactory  proof.     The  other  me- 
thod, which  is  that  fuggefted  by  his  Lordfhip  to- 
Pope,  is,  to  receive  as  a  fundamental  principle, 
and  as  the  bafis  of  farther  investigation,  the  truth 
of  the  divine  attributes,  natural  and  moral;  and 
to  affirm,  that  the  plan  of  Providence  actually 
exhibited  to  our  view,  fo  far  as  it  is  capable  of 
being  comprehended  by  us,   is,  in  all  refpefts, 
confonant  to  the  perfections  of  the  divine  na- 
ture :  and  if  fo,  we  can  have  no  more  reafon  to 
conclude  that  the  prefent  life  is  connected  with 
a  future  ftate,  than   on  that  more  daring  hypo- 
thecs which  abfolutely  denies  the  exiftence  of 
thofe  perfections. 

To  the  firft  mode  of  reafoning,  which  is,  with- 
out doubt,  of  a  nature  much  more  fubtle  and 
perplexing  than  the  latter,  it  may  be  anfwered  in 
a  few  words,  that  though  a  complete  demonftra- 
tion  of  the  infinity  of  the  divine  goodnefs  is  not 
to  be  attained,  yet  it  is  manifeft  that  good  pre- 
ponderates in  the  univerfe  in  a  very  great  degree, 
and  that  the  farther  we  carry  our  refearches, 

the 
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the  more  numerous  and  the  more  ftriking  are  the 
proofs  we  difcover  of  benevolence,  as  well  as  of 
wifdom  and  power.  It  is,  therefore,  fair  to 
conclude,  that  beings  of  more  exalted  capacity 
would  form  proportionably  higher  conceptions  of 
the  moral  as  well  as  natural  attributes  of  the  Su- 
preme Being;  and  that  as  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve his  power  and  wifdom  to  be  infinite,  not 
being  able  to  conceive  more  illuftrious  difplays 
of  thofe  attributes  than  the  works  of  creation 
and  providence  actually  prefent  to  our  view,  fo 
it  is  highly  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  attri- 
bute of  benevolence,  if  it  exift  at  all,  muft  exift 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  reft ;  i.  e.  we  ought 
to  fuppofe  it  to  be  infinite.  But  if,  contrary  to 
all  the  principles  of  analogy  and  good  fenfe,  we 
fhould  admit  a  limitation  of  the  principle  of  be- 
nevolence in  the  Divine  Mind,  for  which  no 
one  can  pretend  to  affign  any  adequate,  or  even 
any  poffible  caufe,  yet  a  degree  of  wifdom, 
power,  and  benevolence,  far  fhort  of  infinite, 
would  lead  us  to  expe£t,  in  fome  future  period, 
another  and  a  better  ftate  of  things,  in  which  the 
diforders  and  irregularities  fo  confpicuous  at 
prefent,  and  fo  inconfiftcnt  with  the  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  difcoverable  in  the  general  constitution 
of  the  univerfe,  may  be  redrefTed  or  rectified, 
and  the  ways  of  God  to  man  be  finally  and  com- 
pletely  vindicated. 

We 
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We  now  proceed  to  the  fecond  fuppofhion,  or 
the  hypothecs  actually  embraced  by  Mr.  Pope; 
according  to  which  the  belief  of  a  future  (late 
muit  be  difmiffed  from  our  creed  as  fuperfluous, 
the  general  plan  of  Providence  admitting  of  a 
vindication  independent  of  this  grand  and  com- 
prehenfive  folution. 

Say  firft,  of  God  above  or  man  below 

What  can  we  reafon,  but  from  what,  we  know  ? 

Of  man  what  fee  we  but  his  ftation  here 

From  which  to  reafon  or  to  which  refer  ? 

Thro'  worlds  unnumber'd  tho'  the  God  be  known, 

'Tis  our's  to  trace  him  only  in  our  own. 

He  who  thro'  vaft  immenflty  can  pierce, 

See  worlds  on  worlds  compofe  one  univerfe, 

Obferve  how  fyftem  into  fyftem  runs, 

What  other  planets  circle  other  funs, 

What  varied  being  peoples  every  liar, 

May  tell  why  Heaven  has  made  us  as  we  are,  &c. 

We  cannot  but  feel  fome  emotions  of  furprife, 
after  the  lofty  language  of  the  exordium,  to  fee 
the  poet  fo  foon  abandon  his  defign,  and,  inftead 
of  offering  a  vindication  of  Providence,  content 
himfelf  with  affirming,  that  a  being  endowed 
with  powers  far  furpaiTing  human  capacity  might 
poffibly  fucceed  in  this  arduous  undertaking. — 
For  a  vindication  unexpectedly  fubftituting  an 
apology. 

Prefumptuous  man  !  the  reafon  would'ft  thou  find 
Why  form'd  fo  weak,  fo  little,  and  fo  blind  ? 

Firft, 
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Firft,  if  thou  can'ft,  the  harder  reafon  guefs, 
Why  form'd  no  weaker,  blinder,  and  no  lels. 
Alkof  thy  mother  earth  why  oaks  are  made 
Taller  or  ftronger  than  the  weeds  they  (hade  ? 
Or  aik  of  yonder  argent  fields  above, 
Why  Jove's  fatellites  are  lefs  than  Jove  ? 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  the  height  of  prefumption 
and  impiety  to  arraign  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs 
of  Divine  Providence  in  the  formation  of  fuch 
a  creature  as  man ;  for  fuppofing  a  certain  degree 
of  happinefs  imparted  to  a  created  and  dependent 
being,  how  can  that  being  have  a  right  to  claim 
from  its  Creator  and  benefactor  a  degree  of  hap- 
pinefs fuperior  to  that  aQually  conferred?  But 
the  queftion  to  be  folved  is,  whether,  granting 
the  exiftence  of  fuch  an  imperfect  being,  it  is 
mod  conformable  to  our  ideas  of  infinite  wifdom 
and  goodnefs  to  fuppofe,  that  after  a  few  revo- 
lutions of  the  fun  he  is  to  fink  again  into  annihi- 
lation; or,  as  he  is  formed  with  a  capacity  for 
unlimited  improvement  in  moral  and  intellectual 
excellence,  that  the  prefent  life  is  only  prepara- 
tory to  another  ftate  of  exiftence,  in  which  he 
may  have  ample  fcope  to  fulfil  all  the  wife  and 
beneficent  purpofes  of  his  creation  ?  Certainly, 
if  we  are  at  liberty  to  argue  upon  the  hypothefis 
of  a  Supreme  Superintending  Intelligence,  in- 
finite in  all  perfections,  the  latter  fuppofition 
muft  be,  according  to  our  ideas  of  wifdom  and 
goodnefs,  far  more  honourable  to  the  divine  go- 
vol.  1.  A  a  vernmentj 
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vernment,  and  therefore  more  confident  and 
more  probable  than  the  former.  But  conclu- 
fions  of  this  nature  Mr.  Pope  does  not  attempt 
to  draw;  he  fatisfies  himfelf  with  faying  coldly, 

Refpe&ing  man  whatever  wrong  we  call, 
May,  muft  be  right,  as  relative  to  all. 

This,  indeed,  inevitably  refults  from  the  abfo- 
lute  perfection  of  the  Divine  Nature;  but  then 
it  is  much  more  fatisfaclory  to  infer  a  renovation 
of  our  exigence  as  ncceffary  to  the  completion 
of  a  plan  of  perfect  wifdom  and  benevolence, 
than  to  argue,  as  this  philosophical  Poet  indirectly 
does,  againft  the  probability  of  a  future  ftate  of 
exifience,  becaufe  the  prefent  fcene  of  things, 
however  inexplicable,  independently  confidered, 
may,  nay,  muft  be  right,  confidered  as  a  part  of 
the  univerfal  fyftem.  Admitting  the  infinity  of 
the  moral  as  well  as  natural  perfections  of  the 
Deity,  we  cannot,  indeed,  abfolutely  demon- 
ftrate  the  reality  of  a  future  ftate,  becaufe  our 
ignorance  and  inadequacy  of  comprehenfion 
render  it  impofhble  for  us  pofitively  to  pro- 
nounce the  annihilation  of  the  human  race  to  be 
incompatible  with  thofe  perfections;  but  furely 
it  is  incompatible  with  fuch  ideas  of  infinite  wif- 
dom and  goodnefs  as  the  limits  of  human  know- 
ledge will  fuffer  us  to  attain  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
dictates  of  natural  reafon  direct  us  to  a  contrary 

con- 
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conclufion;  for,  as  Mr.  Pope  himfelf  well  ob- 
ferves,  "  What  can  we  reafon  but  from  what  we 
know  ?" — 

Hope  humbly,  then,  with  trembling  pinions  foar. 
Wait  the  great  teacher  Death  ;  and  Gon  adore. 
What  future  blifs  he  gives  not  thee  to  know, 
But  gives  that  hope  to  be  thy  bleffing  now. 
Hope  fprings  eternal  in  the  human  breaft  j 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  bleft  : 
The  foul,  uneafy  and  confin'd  from  home, 
Refts  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

In  this  paffage  Mr.  Pope  has  thought  proper, 
however  inconfiftently  with  the  general  tenor  of 
his  reafonings,  to  refer  us  to  a  future  ftate  for  a 
folution  of  all  our  doubts  and  difficulties.  Thofe 
difficulties,  viewed  in  the  proper  light,  form  in- 
deed of  themfelves  a  ftrong  prefumption  of  a  fu- 
ture (late,  from  their  apparent  incongruity  with 
the  general  plan  of  Providence.  But  the  Poet, 
by  reprefenting  thefe  apparent  incongruities  as 
arifing  merely  from  our  inability  to  comprehend 
the  perfect  order  eftablifhed  by  the  Great  Direct- 
ing Mind,  fuperfedes  the  neceffity  of  recurring 
to  the  folution  of  a  future  ftate.  By  a  very  eafy 
and  compendious  procefs,  he  firft  takes  it  for 
granted,  that  the  perfections  of  the  Deity  are  in- 
finite ;  and  then  takes  it  for  granted,  that  the  na- 
tural and  moral  phenomena  of  the  univerfe  mujl 
be  confonant  to  thofe  perfections.     If  you  afk 

A  a  2  for 
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for  proofs,  he  exclaims,  "  Prefume  not  God  to 
fcan." — "  To  reafon  right  is  to  fubmit." — "  In 
pride,  in  reafoning  pride  our  error  lies."  And  the 
greateft  merit  is  to  reft  fatisfied  in  our  own  igno- 
rance; believing  every  thing,  though  we  knoW| 
and  can  know  nothing. 

If  plagues  or  earthquakes  break  not  Heaven's  defign, 

^Vhy  then  a  Borgia,  or  a  Cataline  ? 

Who  knows  but  he  whofe  hand  the  lightning  forms. 

Who  heaves  old  ocean,  and  who  wings  the  florins. 

Pours  fierce  ambition  in  a  Cacfar's  mind, 

Or  turns  young  Amnion  looie  to  fcourgc  mankind  ? 

Thefe  are  noble  and  animated  lines:  the  argu- 
ment of  which  they   form  a  part,    diverted  of 
poetical  expreffion  and  ornament,  ftands  thus — 
Objections  are  raifed  againft  the  general  order 
of  providence,    from  the  confideration  of  the 
prevalence  of  moral  evil.     But  if  we  admit  that 
the  exiftence  of  natural  evil  is  confiftent,   the 
exiflence  of  moral  evil  cannot  be  inconfiftent  with 
the  abfolute  perfection  of  the  divine  nature;  for 
the  fame  general  folution   will  ferve  for  both. 
God  a&s  by  general  laws,  and  partial  evil  will 
neceffarily  refult    from    the  operation   of  thofe 
laws:    but  partial   evil  is  universal   good;    and 
moral  as  well  as  natural  evil  may,  by  almighty 
power,  be  made  fubfervient  to  the  moft  falutary 
and  beneficent  purpofes.     It.  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  Poet  fo  far  reafons  right,  as  his  reafon- 
ing 
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ing  tends  to  prove,  that  the  exiftence  of  natural 
and  the  exiftence  of  moral  evil  are  difficulties  of 
the  fame  nature  and  magnitude;  and  whatever 
will  ferve  for  a  folution  of  the  one  will  undoubt- 
edly fuffice  for  the  folution  of  the  other*  But 
4he  grand  difficulty  ftill  remains  unfolved  by  the 
Poet,  Whence  comes  either?  In  anfwer  to  this 
perplexing  enquiry  we  are  only  affured,  that 

— the  firft  Almighty  caufe 

Atts  not  by  partial,  but  by  general  laws. 

If  the  fpeculatift  afks,  «  What  makes  all  phy- 
sical or  moral  ill  ?"  the  Poet  immediately  replies^ 
"  There  deviates  nature,  and  here  wanders  will." 
"  Pope,"  fays  Dr.  Warton,  "  here  accounts  for 
the  introduction  of  moral  evil  from  the  abufe  of 
man's  free  will.  This  is  the  folid  and  fcriptural 
folution  of  that  grand  and  difficult  queftion, 
which  in  vain  hath  puzzled  and  bewildered  the 
fpeculatifts  of  fo  many  ages,  noSt*  to  y.ukov."  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  neither  the  Poet  nor 
Critic  were,  in  regard  to  this  point,  actuated  by 
the  fpirit  of  that  celebrated  ancient,  who,  as  it  is 
faid,  being  informed  when  a  child  that  the  hea- 
vens and  earth  rofe  out  of  chaos,  firft  difcovered 
his  genius  for  philofophic  inveftigation  by  afking, 
"  And  chaos  whence?"  Why  is  nature  fuffered 
to  deviate,  or  the  will  to  wander  ?  If  the  great 
end  be  general  happinefs,  and  God  be  poiTeffed 
A  a  3  of 
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of  infinite  power  and  wifdom,  have  we  not  a 
right  to  expect  the  accomplifhment  of  that  end, 
by  fuch  means  as  are  adapted  to  produce  this 
effect  in  the  higheft  poffible  degree  ?  And  to 
affirm  that  it  is  confiflent  with  infinite  wifdom  to 
facrifice  happinefs  to  a  particular  order  of  na- 
ture, or  to  a  pretended  freedom  of  agency,  is 
to  fuppofe  it  confident  with  infinite  wifdom  to 
facrifice  the  end  to  the  means;  or  that  which 
alone  poffeffes  intrinsic  value,  to  that  which  is 
valuable  only  as  the  means  of  attaining  it.  For 
nothing  is  really  valuable  but  as  it  tends  to  pro- 
duce happinefs.  If  indeed  it  could  be  demon- 
flrated  that  partial  evil  is  univerfal  good,  or  that 
the  general  happinefs  is  ultimately  promoted  by 
a  mixture  of  evil,  it  would  certainly  amount  to 
a  complete  vindication  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment. And  this  we  know  to  be  actually  the  cafe, 
in  very  numerous  and  firiking  inftances  daily 
offering  themfelves  to  our  attention.  But  how- 
ever imperfect  this  folution  may  be  deemed,  if 
we  confine  our  obfervations  to  the  prefent  fcene, 
upon  the  fuppofition  of  a  future  ftate  the  pro- 
fpecl  "  to  reafon's  eye  clears  up  apace,"  and  we 
are  able  through  the  mills  of  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice to  difcern,  that  purpofes  highly  worthy  of 
the  omnipotent  Creator  are  anfwered  by  the  in- 
troduction of  evil  natural  and  moral  into  the 
univerfe.     And  let  no  one  dare  to  indulge  him-  t 

felf 
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felf  in  the  practice  of  immorality  and  vice,  under 
the  vain  pretext  that  the  vices  and  imperfections 
of  men  are  comprehended  in  the  order  of  the 
univerfe;  for  it  is  equally  true,  and  it  can  never 
be  too  deeply  impreffed  upon  the  mind,  that  the 
punifhment  of  vice  is  alfo  an  effential  part  of  the 
fame  divine  and  perfect  order. 

Vafl  chain  of  being  !  which  from  God  began, 
Natures  setherial,  human,  angel,  man, 
Beaft,  bird,  fifli,  infect — what  no  eye  can  fee, 
No  glafs  can  reach  5  from  infinite  to  thee; 
From  thee  to  nothing. — On  fuperior  powers 
Were  we  to  prefs,  inferior  might  on  our's  : 
Or  in  the  full  creation  leave  a  void, 
Where  one  flep  broken  the  great  fcale's  deflroy'd. 

On  reading  the  entire  paffage  whence  thefe  beau- 
tiful lines  are  tranferibed,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  Pope  fhould  have  chofen  to  treat  this  ab- 
ftrufe  fubject  in  a  poetical  form;  for  it  mud  be 
confeffed,  that  in  humble  profe  this  argument 
would  make  but  a  very  indifferent  figure.  To 
pretend  to  vindicate  Providence  in  the  formation 
of  fo  imperfect  a  being  as  man,  by  afferdng,  in 
direct  terms,  that  if  we  had  been  advanced  to  an 
higher  rank  in  the  fcale  of  creation  univerfal  con- 
fulion  and  anarchy  rnuft  have  enfued;  and  the  fyf- 
tem,  of  which  we  conftitute  a  part,  muft,  like  the 
bafelefs  fabric  of  a  vifion,  have  indantly  dif* 
folved,  as  he  proceeds  to  affirm,  coulcl  only 
A  a  4  *   have 
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have  excited  the  derifion  of  the  atheiftical  ob- 
jector. But,  M  in  fuch  fplendid  array,"  as  the 
great  critic  obferves,  "  we  no  longer  know  the 
talk  of  the  mother  and  the  nurfe." 

The  leaft  confufion  but  in  one,  not  all 
That  fyftem  only,  but  the  whole  muft  fall. 
Let  earth,  unbalanced,  from  her  orbit  fly, 
Planets  and  liars  run  lawlefs  thro'  the  iky  $ 
Let  ruling  angels  from  their  feats  be  hurl'd, 
Being  on  being  wreck'd,  and  world  on  world  ; 
Heaven's  whole  foundations  to  their  centre  nod, 
And  nature  tremble  to  the  throne  of  God. 
All  this  dread  order  break— for  whom?  for  thee! 
Vile  worm! — O!  madnefs,  pride,  impiety! 

Here,  doubtlefs,  he  deviates  into  the  wildeft 
philofophical  rant,  though  it  is  animated  a*nd 
ennobled  by  the  higheft  poetical  enthufiafm. 

Ceafe,  then,  nor  order  imperfection  name ; 

Our  proper  blifs  depends  on  what  we  blame. 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  difpoflng  power, 

Or  in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  hour. 

All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee, 

All  chance  direction,  which  thou  can'fr.  not  fee  ; 

All  difcord  harmony,  not  underftood, 

All  partial  evil  univerfal  good. 

And,  fpite  of  pride,  in  erring  reafon's  fpite, 

One  truth  is  clear — "  Whatever  is — is  right." 

It  is  no  little  fatisfa&ion  at  laft  to  acquiefce  in 
the  fame  general  conclufion  with  Mr.  Pope,  how- 
ever weak   and  inadequate  the   premifes  from 

which 
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which  it  may  have  been  deduced.     It  were  an 
eafy,  but  invidious  tafk  to   expofe,  in  a  much 
greater  variety  of  examples,  the  fallacious  and 
dangerous  reafonings  of  this  famous  Effay.     As 
a  moral  philofopher,   Mr.  Pope  is  juftly  blame- 
able  for  excluding  from  his  fyftem,  or,  at  leaft, 
throwing,  as  it  might  well  befuppofed,  purpofely 
into   the    made,    that   great  principle,   without 
which  there  is  no  eflential  or  practical  difference 
between  Deifm  and  Atheifm — the  immortality  of 
the  foul.     At  the  fame  time,  it  would  be  injuftice 
not  to  acknowledge  that  his  poem  abounds  with 
ftriking  and  elevated  reflexions,  admirably  cal- 
culated to  excite  a  fpirit  of  rational  and  philofo- 
phical  devotion  ;  and  there  is  good  reafon  to  en- 
tertain fo  favorable  an   opinion  of  his  general 
character,  as  to  believe,   with  a  firm  atfurance, 
that  if  he  had  really  conceived  this  EfTay  to  be 
injurious  to  the  caufe  of  religion  and  virtue,  he 
would  have  difdained  to  court  any  increafe  of 
poetical  fame  by  its  publication  :   and,  as  on  a 
former  occafion,  with  a  noble  indignation,  would 
have  exclaimed, 

"  Oh  !  teach  me,  Heaven  !  to  fcorn  the  guilty  bays ; 
Drive  from  my  breaft  fuch  wretched  luft  of  praile. 
LTnblemiih'd  let  me  live,  or  die  unknown ; 
Oh  !  grant  an  honeft  fame,  or  grant  me  none!" 

ESSAY 
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ON  THE  STUDY  OE  METAPHYSICS. 
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OR  Metaphyfics  what  can  be  faid  ?  If every 
book  that  has  been  written  on  them,  and  thou- 
fands  have  been  written,  were  annihilated,  not 
a  fmgle  individual  in  the  community  of  all  man- 
kind would  in  any  one  refpect  have  juft  reafon 
to  lament  the  lofs.  Mathematical  and  arithme- 
tical itudies  are  fpeculative,  it  is  true;  but  they 
do  not  terminate  in  fpeculation.  The  builder, 
the  navigator,  almoft  every  mechanic  art  is  af- 
fifted  by  geometry  :  and  all  men,  without  ex- 
ception, benefited  by  arithmetic;  but  Metaphyr 
fics  tend  only  to  benight  the  underftanding  in  a 
cloud  of  its  own  making ;  to  lofe  it  in  a  labyrinth 
of  its  own  contrivance." 

Thus  it  is  that  a  popular  and  ingenious  Ef- 
fayifi  has  expreffed  his  diflike  and  contempt  of 
all  metaphyficai  difcuffions,  to  which  exactly  the 
fame  regard  is  due  as  to  the  opinion  of  a  blind 
man  who  mould  take  it  into  his  head  to  declaim 
upon  the  inutility  of  the  ftudy  of  optics.  That 
branch  of  philofophy,  which  is  diltinguiftied  by 
the  term  "  Metaphyfics,"  comprehends  in  it  a  va- 
riety of  topics,  fome  of  which  are  the  mod  re- 
fined 
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fined  and  curious,  and  others  the  moft  intereft- 
ing  and  important  which  the  human  mind  is  ca- 
pable of  investigating;  and  what  degree  of 
knowledge  refpecting  thefe  points  is  really  at* 
tainable,  can  no  more  be  afcertained  by  a  mere 
claffical  fcholar,  than  the  molt  illiterate  clown 
can  pretend  to  form  a  conjecture  concerning  the 
truth  or  importance  of  the  Newtonian  theory. 
Mr.  Knox  exprefTes  his  regret,  that  fo  much 
ftrefs  is  laid  upon  the  ftudy  of  Metaphyficsin  the 
general  plan  of  academical  education  :  and  yet 
it  is  difficult  to  fay,  if  it  is  at  all  to  enter  into  the 
general  plan,  how  lefs  ftrefs  could  well  be  laid 
upon  it.  Thofe  who  have  capacities  adequate 
to  the  contemplation  of  fubjects  of  this  nature, 
and  whofe  attention  is  early  directed  to  them, 
almoft  invariably  become  deeply  interested  in 
the  purfuit:  and  thus  a  point  of  the  higheil  im- 
portance is  gained.  For  the  magnitude  and 
fublimity  of  thefe  difquifitions  have  a  manifeft 
tendency  to  elevate  the  mind,  to  leifen  in  our 
eftimation  the  value  and  importance  of  temporal 
purfuits;  and,  by  the  intimate  relation  they  bear 
to  religion  both  natural  and  revealed,  to  make 
the  moft  beneficial  as  well  as  durable  impreffions 
upon  the  heart.  How  is  it  pofiible  to  make  that 
ftupendous  Being,  who  called  univerfe  into  ex- 
istence, the  fubjecl  of  our  frequent  philofophical 
meditations,  without  feeling  emotions  of  awe,  of 

gratitude, 
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gratitude,  and  devotion  ?  Who  can  reflect 
without  fome  degree  of  moral  improvement,  upon 
that  miracle  of  divine  power  and  lull,  the 
human  frame  ?  "  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  ! 
hbw  noble  in  reafon !  how  excellent  in  faculty! 
in  form  and  moving  how  exprefs  and  admirable  ! 
in  aclion  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehenfion 
how  like  a  God  !  the  beauty  of  the  world!  the 
paragon  of  animals'."  Were  it,  "  to  confider 
too  curioufly,"  to  enquire  whether  that  principle 
of  intelligence  and  perception,  which  raifes  us 
Co  high  in  the  fcale  of  exiftence,  be  the  refult  of 
an  exquifite  arrangement  of  material  particles, 
or  whether  it  is  capable  of  fubfifting  indepen- 
dently of  the  corporeal  frame  to  which  it  is  at 
prefent  united  ?  To  fay  no  more,  who  can  con- 
template the  amazing  extent  and  flexibility  of 
the  power  of  affociation,  as  explained  and  illuf- 
trated  by  Locke  and  Hartley,  or  the  mechanical 
operation  of  motives  in  producing  all  our  voli- 
tions, without  being  fenfible  ofHhe  unfpeakable 
importance  of  attending  to  the  early  cultivation 
of  the  mind,  and  of  inculcating,  with  all  pofliblc 
diligence,  thofe  laudable  and  virtuous  princi- 
ples, which,  fo  far  as  they  are  not  countera&ed 
by  oppofite  influences,  muft  operate  in  a  regular 
and  definite  manner?  Why  fhould  any  man, 
who  happens  to  have  no  relifh  or  capacity  him- 
felf  for  thefe  fublime  refearches,  wifti  to  deter 

others 
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others  from  employing^  all  the  powers  and  facul- 
ties of  their  minds  upon  thefe  as  well  as  other 
fubje&s,  equally  myfterious  to  the  vulgar;  what 
is  difficult,  to  explain  ;  what  is  dark,  to  illumine  ? 
While  thus  engaged,  the  mind  feels  its  own 
weaknefs,  it  is  true,  but  it  feels  its  own  ftrength 
and  dignity  too. 

**  Sure  he-  that  made  us  with  fuch  large  difcourfe, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reafon 
Toruft  in  us  unus'd!" 

'*  It  is  hardly  pomble,  according  to  the  obfer- 
vation  of  Dr.  Akenfide,  to  conceive  philofophy 
and  tafte  at  a  greater  diftance  from  each  other 
than  at  the  period  of  the  revolution,  when  Locke 
ftood  at  the  head  of  the  one,  and  Dryden  of  the 
other."  But  if  they  mult  be  confidered  as  in  a 
ftate  of  oppofition,  and  the  characters  of  Dryden 
and  Locke  are  to  be  placed  in  the  balance  toge- 
ther, furely  the  bel  efprit^  in  comparifon  with  the 
fage,  mud  appear  as  light  as  a  peacock's  feather 
weighed  againft  an  ingot  of  gold.  An  union 
between  philofophy  and  tafte  is,  however,  by  no 
means  impracticable.  The  writings  of  Cicero 
alone  afford  fufficient  proofs  how  fufceptible  the 
moft  abftract  topics  of  philofophy  are  of  the  era- 
bellifhments  of  imagination;  and  it  is  impoffible 
not  to  remark  what  an  inexpreflible  charm,  and 

what 
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what  an  addition  of  dignity  and  of  character 
Cicero  derives  from  the  anxious  foiicitude  with 
which  he  purfued  thofe  refearches,  which  the 
conductors  of  "  Liberal  Education,"  in  our  times, 
affect  to  treat  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  To 
the  exquifite  beauties  of  thofe  antient  writings, 
which  are  juftly  regarded  as  the  mod  perfect  mo- 
dels of  literary  excellence,  we  are  indeed  in- 
debted for  the  molt  refined  pleafures.  And  in 
the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  claflical  learning  is 
fo  intimately  blended  with  every  other  fpecies  of 
knowledge,  that  the  ftudy  of  the  dead  languages 
is  become  a  matter  of  indifpenfable  neceflity  to 
thofe  who  entertain  the  remotefl;  views  of  intel- 
lectual improvement.  But  it  mull  neverthelefs 
be  confe{Ied,  that  claflical  literature  is  made  too 
often  and  too  much  an  ultimate  objecl.  There 
are  many  men  of  good  natural  understandings, 
and  who  pafs  for  what  we  generally  call  good 
fcholars,  who  are,  in  fa£r,  mod  deplorably  igno- 
rant. They  feem  to  confider  the  attainment  of 
the  learned  languages  as  the  great  end  of  life ; 
and  as  that  is  the  fpecies  of  learning  which  is 
molt  ferviceable  in  the  acquifition  of  academical 
honors,  it  is  too  frequently  thought  all  that  is 
necefiary ;  and  a  total  ignorance  of  thofe  fub- 
lime  inveftigations  which  open  a  new  world  to 
our  intellectual  view,  is  very  eafily  controver- 
tible into  a  grofs  and  ftupid  contempt  of  them. 

In 
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In  one  of  our  univerfities,  indeed,  mathema- 
tical fcience  engages  a  very  great  and  difpropor- 
tionate  (hare  of  the  general  attention.  It  has 
been  often  afierted,  that  the  fludy  of  mathematics 
contributes  to  ftrengthen  the  judgment,  to  check 
the  rovings  of  fancy,  to  fix  the  attention,  and  in- 
fenfibly  to  infufe  into  the  mind  an  habit  of  think- 
ing accurately,  and  of  arguing  with  precifion 
even  upon  moral  and  philofophical  fubjecls. 
Though  this  is  an  opinion  very  plaufible,  there 
is  perhaps  no  maxim  more  entirely  deftitute  of 
foundation;  or  one  which  is  lefs  able  to  abide 
the  teft  of  examination  and  experience.  If  we 
confider  the  fundamental  which  fubfifts  between 
mathematical  and  moral  reafonings,  we  muft 
acknowledge  that  it  is  abfolutely  impracticable 
to  transfer  our  ideas  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
fo  as  to  derive  any  advantage  from  the  experi- 
ment. Nay,  it  is  certain,  that  mathematicians 
have  often  been  betrayed  into  egregious  abfur- 
dities,  by  attempting  to  introduce  mathematical 
ideas  into  fubjecls  where  they  are  totally  inap- 
plicable. Would  the  famous  profeffor  Wallis, 
for  inftance,  if  he  had  not  been  a  mathematician, 
have  incurred  the  rifque  of  general  ridicule,  by 
comparing  the  three  perfonal  diftinclions  of  the 
Godhead  to  the  three  dimenfions  of  a  cube,  and 
the  Godhead  itfelf  to  a  cube  infinitely  extended? 
If  the  fludy  of  mathematics  contributes  fo  much 

to 
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to  beftow  precifion  and  accuracy  in  our  reafon- 
ings  on  moral  fubjecls,  how  can  it  be  accounted 
for  that  Pafcal,  that  prodigy  of  mathematical 
genius,  mould  not  have  been  able  to  difcover 
the  abfurdity  of  the  Popifh  doctrine  of  tran- 
fubftantiation  ?  If  {kill  in  geometrical  fcience 
could  be  fuppofed  to  have  any  influence  upon 
the  general  habits  of  thinking  and  reafoning, 
how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  the  Jefuits  mould  have 
been  celebrated  as  the  moft  able  mathematicians, 
whilft  they  were  detefted  as  the  moft  inveterate 
bigots  of  modern  times  ? 

In  fact,  moral  truth,  not  admitting,  ftriclly 
fpeaking,  of  demonftration,  i,  e,  of  a  fpecies  of 
proof  which  confifts  of  the  regular  and  uninter- 
rupted deduction  of  one  felf-evident  propofition 
from  another,  bears  no  analogy  to  mathematical 
truth,  and  requires  a  totally  different  kind  of 
fupport.  It  is  lingular  that  thofe  moral  writers, 
who  have  moil  ..ffeclecl  to  reafon  with  mathema- 
tical precifion,  and  who  abound  mbft  in  the  pomp 
and  parade  of  demonftration,  have  in  general 
been  remarkably  deficient  as  reafoners :  and  in- 
ftead  of  demonftration,  it  is  well  if  we  do  not 
meet  with  arrogant  abfurdity.  Even  the  illuftri- 
ous  Clarke  lies,  perhaps,  no  where  fo  open  to 
animadverfion  as  in  his  "  Demonftration  of  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God."  By  taking  "  the 
h\g\i  priori  road3"it  is  no  difficult  matter,  as  Pope 

has 
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has  remarked,  "  to  reafon  downward  till  we 
doubt  of  God."  In  its  attempts  to  invefticrate 
moral  truths,  the  mind  is  perpetually  occupied 
in  the  companion  of  probabilities ;  and  the  man 
whofe  attention  has  been  folely  engroITed  by  the 
contemplation  of  truths,  fupported  by  infallible 
reafoning,  will  be  as  much  at  a  lofs  when  he  is 
called  upon  to  eftimate  the  value  of  oppofing 
probabilities,  as  if  he  had  been  taken  immediately 
from  the  loom  or  from  the  plough.  The  fenti- 
ments  of  fuch  perfon&  upon  fubje&s  unconnected 
with  geometrical  fcience,  are  for  the  mod  part 
narrow  and  contra clcd,  and  their  reafonings  con- 
fufed  and  inconfequential.  Geometry  is  un- 
doubtedly in  itfelf  a  noble  and  important  branch 
of  knowledge;  but  it  is  very  injudicious  to  make 
it  a  primary  objeci  with  the  generality  of  ftu- 
dents,  who  ufually  enter  upon  the  ftudy  with  dif- 
guft;  who  are  feldom  defirous,  or  perhaps  capa- 
ble, of  making  fuch  a  proficiency  in  it  as  to 
derive  any  real  advantage  from  it ;  and  who, 
not  unfrequently,  when  they  have  once  forfaken 
the  walls  of  the  college,  infenfibly  lofe,  by  neo-- 
lecl,  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired  by  long 
and  laborious  application:  or  if  it  be  retained, 
it  produces  no  vifible  effect  upon  their  general 
modes  of  thinking  or  acting.  «  We  recognize 
immediately,"  fays  the  author  of  the  Rambler, 
vol.  i.  B  b  "the 
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"  the  philologift,  the  critic,  the  philofopher,  or 
the  man  of  tafte ;  but  years  after  years  may  elapfe 
before  we  difcover,  that  the  man  with  whom  we 
have  frequent  intercourfe  is  an  able  mathema- 
tician." 

However  important  mathematical  fcience  may 
be  deemed,  as  it  relates  to  the  community,  with 
refpecl;  to  fuch  perfons  it  terminates  wholly  in 
{peculation,  which  is  the  reproach  Mr.  Knox 
wifhes  to  fix  upon  the  ftudy  of  Metaphyfics.  But 
this  is  not  all:  "  Metaphyfics,"  according  to  Mr. 
Knox,  "  tend  only  to  benight  the  undetftanding 
In  a  cloud  of  its  own  making ;  to  lofe  it  in  a 
labyrinth  of  its  own  contrivance."  But  thofe 
who  pay  only  a  flight  and  fuperficial  attention  to 
any  fubject  of  an  abftrufe  and  recondite  nature, 
are  very  willing,  and  find  it  very  eafy  to  perfuade- 
themfelves,  that  the  cloud  in  which  they  are  in- 
volved necefTarily  arifes  from  the  fubje6t  itlelf; 
and  are  rarely  inclined  to  fufpecl  their  own  igno- 
rance, incapacity,  or  prejudice.  It  muft  how- 
ever be  acknowledged,  that  Metaphyfics  cannot 
be  entirely  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  obfeu- 
rity.  A  certain  degree  of  darknefs  and  doubt 
hangs  over  all  our  inveftigations  on  thefe  myfte- 
rious  fubjecls;  but  we  ought  carefully  to  diftin- 
guifh  between  that  obfeurity  which  arifes  from 
the  nature  of  the  fubje&j  and  which  is  neceffarily 

connected 
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conneaed  with  it,  and  the  obfcurity  which  arifes 
from  the  want  of  a  proper  and  adequate  attention 

to  the  fubject. 

«  Metaphyfics,  Mr.   Knox  farther  obferves, 
were  once  encouraged  and  cultivated,  becaufe 
they  ferved  the  purpofes  of  fuperftition.     They 
involved  theological    fubjeas   in   a   perplexity 
which   the  fimple  could  never   unravel.     They 
gave  an  air  of  myftery  and  depth  which  caught 
the  admiration   of  the   vulgar.     They   are  now 
employed  in  a  fimilar  manner  in  the  fervice  of 
infidelity.     They  have  induced  the  half-learned 
and  the  conceited,  thofe  who  think  they  under- 
ftand  them,  and  thofe  who  wifh  to  be  thought  by 
others  to  underftand   them,   to   adopt,   without 
bein-   apprehenfive  of  danger,     opinions   fatal 
to   their   own  happinefs   and    to   the    exiftence 
of  fociety."     Notwithttanding  the  volubility  and 
fmartnefs  of  this  declamation,  it  will  not  be  too 
much  for  Mr.   Knox  to  concede,  that  even  m 
Metaphyfics  there  is  fuch  a  diftinaion  as  truth 
and  falfehood;    and   that  of  two   oppofite   opi- 
nions, if  one  is  wrong  the  other  mult  be  right 
Now  it  is  difficult  to  devife  how  thole  falfe  and 
dangerous  metaphyseal  opinions  alluded  to,  opi- 
nions  which  have  produced  effeas  fo  fatal  to  the 
happinefs  and  even  to  the  exiftence  of  fociety-, 
can  ever  be  properly  and  fatisfaaorily  confuted 
but  by  metaphyfical  arguments.     Certainly  juK 
'  Bb2  and 
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and  rational  fentiments  in  Metaphyfics  muft  be 
ferviceable  to  the  general  caufe  of  virtue  and 
happinefs,  in  exactly  the  fame  proportion  that 
the  falfe  and  abfurd  opinions  to  which  he  refers 
are  prejudicial  and  dangerous.  No  doubt  the 
ftudy  of  Metaphyfics  may,  in  particular  inftances, 
have  produced  an  unhappy  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  "  the  half-learned  and  conceited'' — upon  thofe 
whofe  capacities  were  unequal  to  the  difcuffion 
of  fubjecls  of  this  nature,  or  upon  thofe  who 
engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  them  with  previous 
corrupt  and  vicious  propenfities.  The  ftudy  of 
theology  is  likewife  liable  to  the  fame  objection. 
But  what  then  ?  To  borrow  the  noble  and  de- 
ciCve  argument  of  Hamlet,  "  If  the  fun  breeds 
maggots  in  a  dead  dog," — is  that  glorious  lumi- 
nary the  juft  object  of  reproach  ?  The  interefts 
of  truth,  virtue  and  happinefs',  are  infeparably 
connected ;  and  if  any  particular  opinions  in 
Metaphyfics  are  unfavorable  to  thofe  interefts, 
why  Ihould  any  man  who  has  paid  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  fubject  be  blamed  for  expofmg  their 
fallacy  or  falfejiood  ?  ts  But  even  when  culti- 
vated by  the  honeft  and  truly  ingenious,  they 
exhibit,  as  Mr.  Knox  aflerts,  an  inftance  of 
blameable  pride  :  they  aim  at  a  fcience  to  which 
man  can  never  attain.  It  is  truly  laughable  to 
obferve  a  creature,  with  hardly  knowledge 
enough  of  the  things  around  him  to  guide  him 

with 
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with  fafety,  perplexing  himfelf  with  ontological 
enquiries  into  the  nature  of  angels  and  the  cf- 
fence  of  the  devil."  Of  the  attainments,  how- 
ever, which  may  be  reached  by  fuch  men  as 
Locke,  Hartley,  and  Clarke,  one  who  has  never 
cultivated  thefe  fludies  mud  be  a  very  incompe- 
tent judge.  And  let  their  attainments  be  ever  fo 
(lender,  it  is  hard  to  incur  blame  for  their  pride 
in  employing  their  time  and  talents  in  difquifi- 
tions  of  this  nature,  becaufe  previoufly  to  the 
trial  no  one,  Mr.  Knox  excepted,  could  pretend 
to  fay  what  degree  of  proficiency  it  was  practi- 
cable to  arrive  at.  So  far  inferior  indeed  were 
they  in  extent  and  depth  of  refearch  to  Mr. 
Knox,  that  fo  far  as  appears,  even  the  very 
names  efcaped  them  of  thofe  writers  "  who  have 
perplexed  themfelves  by  ontological  enquiries 
into  the  nature  of  angels  and  the  eflence  of  the 
devil," 

s£  The  Ontologids  and  Pneumatologifts,  the 
Nominates  and  Rea/e:,  the  Do' ff  ores  Serapbici,  and 
all  the  tribe  of  microfcopic  philosophers,  are  in 
the  prefent  age  of  difcernment,  as  Mr.  JCnox 
further  informs  us,  totally  neglected.  Even 
Malebranche  and  Locke,  the  moft  rational  of 
the  Metaphyficians,  are  daily  lofing  ground.  A 
few,  however,  in  the  prefent  times  have  been  fo 
unfortunate  as  to  wafte  their  labour  in  defending 
Materialifm,  in  expatiating  on  Liberty  and  Xc- 
B  b  3  ceffity, 
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ceffity,  and  in  proving  that  Man  is  no  more  than 
an  animal."  It  is  true,  the  metaphyfical  opini- 
ons of  the  middle  ages,  as  contained  in  the  labori- 
ous works  of  thofe  philofophers  who  go  under  the 
general  denomination  of  the  Schoolmen,  many 
of  whom  were  men  of  admirable  talents,  and  the 
whole  Ariftotelian  fyftem  are  now  exploded. 
The  dogmas  of  the  Stagy  rite  are  juftly  fuper- 
feded,  by  the  more  rational  and  intelligible  hy- 
pothecs of  Des -Cartes  and  Locke.  But  who- 
ever reprefents  this  total  change  of  fyftem  as  a 
proof  of  the  uncertainty  and  futility  of  metaphy- 
seal refearches  in  general  mould  recollecl,  that 
natural  philofophy  has  undergone  a  revolution 
equally  ftriking :  that  the  fyftem  of  Locke  and 
Hartley  does  not  differ  more  from  that  of  Tho- 
mas Aquinas,  than  the  Newtonian  theory  of  the 
univerfe  does  from  the  Ptolemaic.  In  the  pre- 
fent  age  of  difcernment,  however,  it  feems  that 
even  Locke  is  daily  lofmg  ground :  and  when- 
ever the  difcernment  of  the  age  fhall  happily 
arrive  to  an  equality  with  that  of  Mr.  Knox, 
the  Effay  on  Human  Underftanding  will  no 
doubt  be  completely  difcarded. 

"  Such  miferable  effects  of  metaphyfical  re- 
fearch,"  continues  Mr.  Knox,  "  have  induced 
an  amiable  writer,  whofe  heart  and  abilities  vie 
with  each  other  for  excellence,  to  vindicate  the 
nature  and  immutability  of  truth;  to  expofe  the 

futility 
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futility  of  Metaphyfics;  to  confound  the  devices 
of  its  patrons,  and  to  eftablifh  the  natural  rights 
of  common  fenfe."     This  formidable  champion 
has,  it  feems,  s;  given  the  laft  fatal  blow  to  lan- 
guifhing  fophiftry."     To   be  ferious — the  truly 
elegant  productions  of  Dr.  Beattie  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  public  with  jult  and  diftinguifhed 
applaufe.     Many  will,  neverthelefs,  think  it  for- 
tunate for  that  ingenious  writer  that  his  literary 
reputation  does  not  depend  upon  his  {kill  in  Me- 
taphyfics.     Truth  is,  furely,  under  little  obliga- 
tion to  a  champion  who  confeffes  his  inability  to 
oppofe  argument  to  argument,  and  filence   fo- 
phiftry  by  juft  reafoningj  and  who,  by  way  of 
compenfation,  pretends  to  erecl:  for  her  protec- 
tion, as  a  dernier  refort,  a  court  of  appeal,  in 
which  a  pretended  infallible  judge,  a  kind  of 
Pope,  refides,   ftiled  by  Dr.  Beattie  "  Common 
Scnfe  ;"  but  his  true  name  is  by  others  faid  to  be 
"  Vulgar   Prejudice;"    who    decides,    in   cafes 
which  have  been  thought  very  intricate,  without 
a  moment's  hefitation,  and  without  giving  himfelf 
the  trouble  to  hear  counfel  on  either  fide,  though 
both  parties  are  very  defirous  of  pleading  their 
refpeClive  caufes,  and  allege  that  they  have  much 
to  offer  in  their  own  defence.     Dr.  Beattie's  ela- 
borate  work  is,   however,  not  without  its  ufe. 
An   honeft,    well    meaning  man,    fuch  as   Mr. 
Knox  defcribes  in  his  forty-fecond  Elfay,  who, 
B  b  4  frr 
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for  the  firft  forty  or  fifty  years  of  his  life,  has 
ftudied  no  other  books  than  his  journal  and 
ledger,  and  afterwards  retires  into  the  country 
to  ftudy  Berkeley  and  Hume,  may  well  be 
alarmed,  when  he  finds  that,  between  them,  he 
is  absolutely  in  danger  of  being  argued  out  of  his 
exiftence  :  fince  one  undertakes  to  prove  that  he 
has  no  foul,  and  the  other  clearly  demonftrates 
that  he  has  no  body.  But  when  he  opens  this  in- 
comparable treatife  of  Dr.  Beattie,  he  is  over- 
joyed to  find  that  he  is  indeed  the  very  fame 
identical  perfon  that  he  took  himfelf  to  be  before 
he  began  to  fludy  Metaphyfics.  And  he  has  the 
fatisfa&ion  to  be  informed,  as  he  proceeds  in  the 
farther  perufal  of  the  work,  that  he  may  become 
an  able  Metaphyfician  at  a  much  eafier  rate  than 
he  himfelf  hoped  for,  or  could  have  imagined. 
In  fhort,  he  is  told  that  common  fenfe  alone, 
without  any  previous  inftru6tion,  is  fufficient  to 
enable  a  man  to  decide  upon  the  moft  abftrufe 
queftions  of  that  abftrufe  fcience;  and  he  fhuts 
the  book  again,  fully  convinced  that  he  is  as 
great  a  philofopher  as  Locke,  Berkeley,  or 
Hume.  He  is  now  completely  qualified  to  ex- 
claim againfl  all  metaphyfical  reafonings  as  futile, 
ufelefs,  unintelligible,  and  dangerous;  and  fully 
prepared  to  affert,  that  a  fingle  fermon  of  Til- 
lotfon  has  done  more  real  good  than  all  the  me- 

taphy- 
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taphyfical  works  of  Dr.  Clarke*;  and  to  fhow 
that  he  is  biafied  by  no  blind  partiality  for  that 
famous  prelate,  he  may  take  occafion  to  add,  that 
the  droll  inventions  of  Hogarth  have  been  of 
more  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  virtue  than  all  the 
fermons  of  Tillotfon.t 

*  Vide  Eflay  168.  i  Vide  Eflay  48. 
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HERE  are  fome  truths  which  all  mankind 
agree  to  regard  as  firft  principles;  the  clearnefs 
and  certainty  of  them  are  fuch  as  preclude  even 
thepoffibility  of  a  doubt;  and  all  attempts,  there- 
fore, to  eftablifh  or  confirm  them  by  argument 
are  not  only  fuperfluous,  but  abfurd  and  ridicu- 
lous ;  and  we  laugh,  without  fcruple,  at  the  phi- 
lofopher  who  gravely  exclaims  "  Cogito,  ergo 
fum."  There  are  other  truths  of  great  magni- 
tude and  importance,  which  cannot,  indeed,  pro- 
perly be  (tiled  felf-evident;  for  they  are  capable 
of  being  oppofed,  and  of  being  fupported  by  ar- 
gument ;  but  the  arguments  on  the  one  fide  are 
fo  obvious  and  convincing,  and  on  the  othe? 
fo  weak  and  futile,  that  candor  itfelf  cannot, 
without  difficulty,  believe  the  moft  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  of  mankind  incapable  of  difcerning 
the  difparity. 

The  queftion  relating  to  the  African  Slave 
Trade,  confidered  either  in  a  civil  or  amoral  view, 
may  be  adduced  as  an  inftance  exaftly  in  point. 
It  is  fo  flagrant  and  enormous  a  violation  of  the 
moft  facred  and  fundamental  laws  of  juilice  and 
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humanity — it  fo  evidently  fets  at  defiance  all 
thofe  obligations  which  refult  from  the  nature  of 
civil  fociety,  and  the  unalterable  principles  of 
equitable  and  legitimate  government,  that  one 
cannot,  without  aftonifliment  and  indignation, 
view  the  neceffity  of  entering  into  a  regular  dif- 
cuffion  of  the  queftion,  and  of  formally  exhibit- 
ing a  train  of  arguments  in  order  to  prove  this 
horrible  traffic  to  be  the  height  of  moral  and  po- 
litical depravity.  The  famous  Abbe  Terrai, 
Comptroller  of  the  Finances  in  France  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  on 
being  informed  that  a  certain  iniquitous  meafure 
propofed  by  him  was  univerfally  condemned  as 
highly  oppreffive  and  unjuft,  replied  coolly, 
«*  Who  pretends  that  it  is  juft?"  This  may  be 
fliled  the  magnanimity  of  villany.  That  aban- 
doned Minifter,  at  lead,  was  not  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  lowering  the  flandard  of  moral  recti- 
tude, and  of  endeavoring  to  debafe  the  fenti- 
ments  of  mankind  to  a  level  with  his  own  prac- 
tice. But  the  advocates  for  the  Slave  Trade  do 
not  reft  fatisfied  with  pra&ical  villany  :  they  are 
ambitious  of  diftinguifhing  themfelves  by  a  fpe- 
culative  attachment  to  it.  Rather  than  renounce 
an  hypothefis  which  they  deem  themfelves  int#- 
refted  to  maintain,  they  would  reverfe  the  gene- 
ral order  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  conftitution 
fif  nature,     They  would ^fain  perfuade   us  that 
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virtue  may  fubfift,  though  it  is  not  nouriflied  by 
the  milk  of  human  kindnefs ;  and  that  vice  does 
not  confift  in  cruelty,  rapine,  treachery,  and 
violence.  So  long,  therefore,  as  there  are  thofe 
-who  think  it  moral  and  juft  to  extend  the  fphere 
of  human  mifery,  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  confider 
and  confute  their  wretched  pleas  in  defence  or 
extenuation  of  their  guilty  principles,  or  yet 
more  guilty  practice. 

Firft,  It  is  alleged,  that  the  Negroes  are  an  in- 
ferior and  fubordinate  race  of  men ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  allowable  to  treat  them  as  fuch  with- 
out incurring  the  imputation  of  cruelty  and  in- 
juftice.  "  What!"  to  borrow  the  language  of 
Shylock,  "  hath  not  a  Negroe  eyes,  hands,  or- 
gans, dimenfions,  fenfes,  afFe&ions,  paffions  ? 
fed  with  the  fame  food,  hurt  with  the  fame  wea- 
pons, fubjeci.  to  the  fame  difeafes,  healed  by  the 
fame  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  fame 
winter  and  fummer  that  a  Chriftian  is  ?"  Say,  ye 
profound  philofophers,  ye  enlightened  fages, 
who  inhabit  the  fhores  of  Merfey  and  of  Avon, 
by  what  criterion  of  rationality  have  you  afcer- 
tained  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  this  devoted 
race  ?  Will  you  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  inha- 
"bitants  of  Africa  are  at  prefent  in  a  flate  of 
greater  inferiority,  compared  with  you,  their 
high  and  mighty  lords;  you^  who  hold  fo  confpi- 
cuous  and  fo  honorable  a  rank  in  the  fcale  of 
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intelligent  beings — than  your  anceftors,  the  an- 
cient Britons,  compared  with  the  Romans  of  the 
Auguftan  age  ?  But,  allowing  this  to  be  the 
cafe,  their  imbecillity  of  underltanding,  in  the 
view  of  infinite  wifdom  and  "benevolence,  only 
gives  them  an  additional  claim  to  your  indul- 
gence and  protection.  That  the  power  implies 
the  right  of  oppreffion,  is  a  difcovery  in  politi- 
cal morality  worthy  of  fuch  fagacious  and  pro- 
found invefti^ators  of  the  natural  rights  of  man- 
kind,  as  the  Lockes,  the  Blackstones,  and 
the  Montesquieu s,  trading  to  the  coaft  of 
Guinea. 

2dly,  The  Slave  Trade,  mirabik  diSIu !  is 
gravely  vindicated  on  the  principles  of  huma- 
nity; as  being  highly  beneficial  to  thofe  who  are 
apparently  the  victims  of  it ;  for  they  are  affirmed 
to  be  principally  compofed  of  prifoners  of  war, 
who  would,  in  all  probability,  be  flaughtered  iri 
cold  blood,  if  their  enemies  were  deprived  of 
this  more  advantageous  mode  of  difpofing  of 
them.  What  !  is  it  then  the  voice  of  humanity 
that  we  hear  pleading  in  defence  of  a  practice, 
the  very  idea  of  which  muft  excite,  in  every 
bread  fufceptible  of  the  feelings  of  huma- 
nity, amazement  and  horror  ?  View  yon  vefTel, 
with  fails  expanded,  ploughing  the  deep  ! — Con- 
template, for  a  moment,  the  fcene  which  it  exhi- 
bits ! — Within  that  receptacle  of  human  mifery 
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are  contained  hundreds  of  beings  pofTeffing  paf. 
fions  and  feelings  congenial  to  thine  own.  Be- 
hold them  bereft  of  every  enjoyment  which  can 
render  life  a  bleffing;  expofed  to  every  outrage 
which  can  render  exiftence  a  curfe. 

Dire  is  the  toffing,  deep  the  groans !     Defpair 
Tending  the  lick,  bufieft  from  couch  to  couch, 
And  over  them  triumphant  death  his  dart 
Shakes,  but  delays  to  ftrike,  tho'  oft  invok'd, 
With  vows,  as  their  chief  good  and  final  hope. 

Is  this  the  fcene  which  humanity  delights  to  view  ? 
Or  is  it  a  fcene  at  which  fhe  recoils  and  ftands 
aghait  ?  Let  not  then  that  facred  name  be  pro- 
faned, and  wrefted  to  purpofes  abhorrent  from  its 
nature. — No  :  it  is  hypocrify  which  affumes  the 
garb  of  humanity.,  and  w  which  hides  the  dagger 
underneath  the  gown."  If  sfmore  fpecific  anfwer 
to  this  infidious  plea  be  required,  let  thefe  pre- 
tended advocates  for  humanity  be  told,  that  the 
wars  which  crowd  their  mips  with  flaves  have 
chiefly  originated,  and  will  for  ever  be  per- 
petuated by  the  profpect  of  advantage  which  the 
fale  of  the  prifoners  affords.  Let  them  be  told, 
that  amongft  the  molt  favage  and  barbarous  na- 
tions, the  practice  of  indifcriminate  (laughter  in 
cold  blood  never  habitually  obtained.  But  at 
all  events,  if  the  perfonal  happinefs  or  benefit  of 
the  Have  is  indeed  the  primary  object,  of  the  flave 
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merchant,  certainly  thofe  philanthropes,  who 
engage  in  this  traffic  from  fuch  noble  and  gene- 
rous motives,  muft  confider  the  previous  confent 
of  the  flave  as  abfolutely  necefiary.,  to  give  va- 
lidity to  the  purchafe.  If,  therefore,  he  quit 
his  native  country  voluntarily,  what  occafion  for 
whips,  and  racks,  and  ehains,  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence ?  But  it  is  an  infult  to  common  fenfe  to 
purfue  this  argument  farther.  To  devote  tfo 
mifery  and  ruin  hecatombs  of  guiltlefs  human 
victims,  for  the  pretended  purpofe  of  preventing 
fome  pofTible  evil,  or  obtaining  fome  poffible 
good,  is,  in  a  being  fo  limited  as  man,  a  mode  of 
conduct  proceeding  from  the  moll  impious  pre- 
emption, or  frantic  folly. 

3dly,  Another  argument,  of  nearly  the  fame 
complexion  with  the  former,  is  this,  that  though 
the  forcible  feizure  of  the  negroes  is  an  act  of 
injuftice,  yet  the  injury  is  (light  and  ideal,  as 
they  enjoy  a  degree  of  happinefs  in  their  Hate  of 
bondage  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  which 
they  pofieffed  in  their  native  country.  Haughty 
and  unfeeling  tyrant !  whole  heart  has  long  been 
callous  to  all  the  fenfibilities  which  diftinguifh 
and  which  ennoble  humanity  :  in  vain  would  the 
miferable  beings,  fubject  to  thy  dominion,  com- 
plain to  thee  of  the  pangs  they  feel,  when  with 
reverted  eyes  they  caft  the  laft,  long,  lingering 
look  upon  their  native  fhores !     EngrofTed  by. 

•  one 
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one  fatal  paffion,  the  rage  of  accumulating  wealth, 
how  canft  thou  fympathize  with  the  emotions 
excited  by  the  various  relations  of  focial  and 
domeftic  life  ?  "  by  all  the  charities  of  father, 
fon,  and  brother?"  Untaught  to  weep  with  thofe 
that  weep,  thy  mind  poffeffes  no  congenial  feel- 
ings with  thofe  whofe  miferies  have  in  thy  efti- 
mation  degraded  them  almofl  below  the  condi- 
tion of  humanity.  Regarding  them  as  belong- 
ing to  the  brutal  rather  than  the  intelligent  crea- 
tion, perhaps,  in  the  excefs  of  your  goodnefs 
you  permit  them  fuch  accommodations  as  nature, 
thus  deplorably  degraded,  may  require.  You 
hear,  indeed,  the  noife  of  the  lafh  refounding  in 
your  ears,  accompanied  with  the  groans  and 
fhricks  of  the  wretched  fufferers :  but  this  dis- 
turbs not  your  repofe,  for  you  know  the  utility, 
nav,  what  you  ftile  the  neceffity  of  thus  employ- 
ing it.  And  the  hidden  anguifh  of  the  heart,  the 
complicated  woe  which  bids  defiance  to  the 
power  of  language,  the  filent  agony  which  per- 
vades and  overwhelms  every  faculty  of  the  foul, 
efcape  your  notice,  or  are  thought  unworthy 
of  your  attention.  They  are  pronounced  to  be 
the  effecls  of  obltinacy,  of  fullennefs,  of  malice* 
or  revenge:  the  whip,  therefore,  mufl  be  applied 
in  order  to  enforce  fome  degree  of  corporeal  ex- 
ertion; and,  by  inflicting  excruciating  torture 
on  the  body,  fome  relief,  perhaps,  is  uninten- 
tionally 
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tionally  afforded  to  the  more  dreadful  torture  of 
the  mind.  If,  however,  this  is  only  rhetorical 
exaggeration  j  if  it  is,  indeed,  true,  that  a  ftate  of 
flavery  is  a  ftate  of  happinefs ;  if  thofe,  who  are 
originally  reduced  to  this  ftate  by  violence,  be- 
come eafily  and  fpeedily  reconciled  to  it,  let  the 
Colonial  Legislatures,  merely  for  the  fatisfa&ion 
of  the  world,  and  for  the  complete  refutation  of 
thofe  accufations  which  fo  deeply  affect,  their 
public  character  and  conducl,  enaft  a  law  that 
every  Negroe,  who  declares  himfelf  diffatisfied 
with  his  Situation,  fhall  not  only  be  immediately 
emancipated,  but  conveyed  back  to  his  native 
country  at  the  public  charge.  This  is  bringing 
the  matter  to  a  fair  iffue  •,  and  if  none,  or  if  only 
a  fmall  proportion  of  thofe  to  whom  this  offer  is 
made,  think  it  deferving  of  their  acceptance,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  will  I  acknowledge  the  native  of 
Africa  to  be  a  being  of  a  different  and  fubordi- 
nate  fpecies  to  the  man  who  prefumes  to  call 
himfelf  his  owner;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  I 
acknowledge  that  thofe  principles,  which  we  re- 
gard as  the  bafis  of  the  common  rights  of  huma- 
nity, are,  as  to  him,  wholly  inapplicable,  and  en- 
tirely void  of  any  juft  foundation. 

4thly,  It  is  farther  alleged,  in  vindication  of 
this  deteftable  commerce,  that,  however  great  the 
fufferings  of  the  wretched  Africans  may  be,  they 
are  fully  compenfated  by  the  ineftimable  advan- 
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tage  of  porTefling,  though  in  a  ftate  of  flavery, 
the  means  of  inftru&ion  in  the  principles  of  the 
true  religion.  From  ignorant  heathens,  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  enlightened 
Chriftians;  and  flavery  itfelf  is  faid  to  be  a  ftate 
which  Chriftianity  pronounces  neither  unlawful 
nor  inexpedient.  This  argument  mult  be  re- 
garded as  no  other  than  an  impious  and  cruel 
mockery.  It  is  to  add  the  higheft  infult  to  the 
higheft  injury.  Allowing  this  fable  of  conver- 
fion  to  be  facl,  can  it  change  the  nature  of  thofe 
a&s  of  favage  violence  for  which  it  is  to  atone  ? 
But  the  fact  notorioufly  is,  that  the  planters  are 
almoft  univerfally  averfe  to  the  converfion  of 
their  flaves.  In  confequence  of  the  laudable  and 
laborious  efforts  of  a  few  individuals  of  obfeure 
name,  though  of  exalted  worth,  fome  profelytes 
have  indeed  been  made ;  and  great  muft  be  their 
aftonifhment,  when  they  attained  to  a  competent 
knowledge  of  Chriftianity,  to  find  the  pra&ice  of 
Chriftians  fo  oppofite  to  its  dictates.  Openly 
and  avowedly  to  violate  all  fanclions  human  and 
divine,  for  the  purpofe  of  converting  heathens 
into  Chriftians,  would  be  carrying  fanaticifm  to 
the  higheft  pitch  of  religious  phrenzy  :  and  to 
pretend  to  act  with  that  view  when  we  are  wholly 
actuated  by  felf-interefted  motives,  is  the  vileft 
and  moft  deteftable  fpecies  of  hypocrify.  It  is 
poftible  that  heathens  in  fuch  a  cafe  may  even- 
tually 
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tually  become  Christians;  but  thofe  Christians, 
who  praftife   fuch   methods  of  conversion,   are 
themfelves  in  a  date  infinitely  worfe  than  hea- 
.  thenifm.         • 

As  to  the  plea  that  Christianity  does  not  con- 
demn flavery  as  unlawful,  it  can  never  be  feri- 
oufly  urged  but  by  thofe  who  are  Strangers  to 
the  genius  and  fpirit  of  Chriftianity.  The  fublime 
object  which  that  religion  has  in  view,  is  the  hap- 
pinefs  prefent  and  future  of  the  whole  human 
race:  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Chriftianity 
only  inculcates  general  principles,  and  leaves  the 
application  of  them  to  our  own  understandings, 
which  are,  indeed,  when  properly  cultivated, 
fully  adequate  to  the  purpofe.  Benevolence  is 
the  grand,  the  characteristic  virtue  of  a  Christian; 
but  there  are  a  thoufand  different  modes  of 
bringing  that  virtue  into  aftion  which  are  not 
dictin&ly  Specified  in  the  facred  writings.  We 
find,  indeed,  admirable  directions  for  our  conduct 
in  a  great  variety  of  refpefls ;  but,  then,  thofe  di- 
rections refulted  from  the  occasional  application 
of  thofe  general  principles  to  particular  cafes, 
according  to  the  difcretion  of  the  feveral  writers. 
There  is  no  proper  limitation  of  benevolence, 
as  an  active  principle,  but  the  impracticability  of 
its  farther  extenfion.  And  if  we,  who  fo  juftly 
and  highly  venerate  the  characters  and  writings 
of  the  Apoftles,  Should  be  enabled,  by  means  of 
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that  fuperiority  of  light  and  knowledge  which  in 
fome  refpects  we  undoubtedly  enjoy,  to  apply 
this  grand  principle  to  cafes  which  did  not  occur 
to  them,  we  act  in  a  manner  perfectly  conformable 
to  the  genius  and  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,   though 
the  authority  of  a  pofitive  precept  may  be  want- 
ing.    St.  Paul,  probably,  had  no  idea  of  a  ftate 
of  civil  fociety,  in   which   the  fpirit  of  liberty 
would  operate  to  the  total  annihilation  of  the  very 
condition    of  flavery.       He    contented  himfelf, 
therefore,  with  giving  directions    worthy  of  an 
Apoftle  for  the  religious  conduct  of  mafters  and 
fervants  under  actually  exifting  circumftances. 
But  enlightened  Chriftians  in  the   prefent  age 
well  know  that  flavery  may  be,  and  in  many 
Chriftian  countries  has,  in  fact,  been  totally  abo- 
lifhed,  not  only  with  fafety,  but  with  real  advan- 
tage to  fociety,  and  a  great  increafe  of  the  general 
happinefs.     They,  therefore,  juftly  condemn  the 
ftate  itfelf  as  inconfiftent  with  the  fpirit  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  however  pardonable,  or  even  judicable, 
in  peculiar  circumftances,  may  be   an  acquief- 
cence  in  a  ftate  of  things  not  in  the  power  of  in- 
dividuals to  alter,     But  the  evils   attending  the 
Slave  Trade  are  of  a  nature  very  different  and  of 
a  far  greater  magnitude  than  thofe  which  necef- 
farily  refult  from  the  mere  condition  of  flavery. 
In  no  ftate  of  fociety  can  a  practice^  involving  in 
it  circumftances  of  fuch  atrocious  and  enormous 
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guilt,  be  confidered  as  defenfible  by  any  perfon 
whofe  underftanding  is  not  darkened  by  the  tur- 
pitude of  his  heart;  in  whom,  not  only  the  feel- 
ings of  the  moral  fenfe  are  extinguished,  but,  in 
this  inftance,  at  leaft,  every  ray  even  of  common 
fenfe. 

5thly,  The  Slave  Trade  is  defended  on  the 
ground  of  political  neceffity.  Many  affect  to 
commiferate  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  poor 
Negroes,  and  to  lament  the  continuance  of  a  prac- 
tice which  they  allow  to  be  founded  on  manifeft 
injuftice.  But,  however  exceptionable  the  Slave 
Trade  may  be  in  a  moral  view,  the  political 
neceffity  of  the  cafe,  fay  they,  renders  it  impoffi- 
ble  to  effect  any  effential  alterations  in  a  fyftem. 
now  eftablifhed  by  the  prefcription  of  ages.  The 
plantations  in  the  Weft  Indies  can  be  cultivated 
only  by  Negroes;  the  climate  is  fatal  to  all  but 
African  conftitutions;  and  the  labour  fuch  as 
that  hardy  race  of  men  only  can  fupport;  but 
any  regulations,  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing 
actual  or  poflible  abufes,  they  profefs  themfelves 
anxious  to  adopt  and  to  enforce.  This  is  the 
language  of  thofe  who  wifh  much  to  be  virtuous, 
but  more  to  be  rich ;  of  thofe  who  honour  huma- 
nity with  their  lips,  but  whofe  hearts  are  ftrangers 
to  its  divine  influence.  The  political  inconve- 
niences which  may  refult  from  the  aboliiion  of 
the  Slave  Trade  may,  indeed,  be  plaufibly  urged 
C  c  3  as 
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as  a  motive  for  acting  with  caution  and  delibe- 
ration, as  an  argument  againft  a  precipitate  anni- 
hilation of  a  commerce  which  has  been  fo  long 
practifed,  that  its  immediate  and  total  fuppreffion 
might  be  reprefented  as  productive  of  greater 
evil  than  the  continuance  of  it  for  a  limited  time 
under  certain  restrictions ;  but  ferioufly  to  main- 
tain that  the  molt  facred  moral  obligations  ought 
to  be  fuperfeded  by  mere  political  confiderations, 
is  an  aflertion  which  renders  every  attempt  at 
confutation  fuperfluous.  It  is  fufficient  there- 
fore to  obferve,  that  die  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  abolition  of  this  infamous 
traffic,  are  not  by  any  means  fo  great  as  thefe 
interefied  politicians  ieem  to  imagine. 

Numerous  and  well  authenticated  facts  in- 
conteftably  demonftrate,  that  with  mild  and  indul- 
gent treatment,  the  prefent  number  of  flaves  in 
the  Weft  India  I  (lands  might  not  only  be  pre- 
ferved  from  diminution,  but  would  admit  of con- 
siderable increafe;  there  even  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  a  gradual  emancipation  of  the  flaves 
would  be  attended  with  much  benefit  to  the 
planter,  the  Quakers  having  actually  made  the 
experiment  with  fuccefs,  and  univerfal  experi- 
ence proving  the  foil  of  every  country  to  be 
moft  advantageoufly  improved  and  cultivated  by 
the  voluntary  labours  of  the  native  inhabitants. 
And  could  we  fuppofe  the  poffibility  of  fuch  a 
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dreadful  calamity,  as  the  eventual  rife  of  Mufco- 
vado  fugars  a  few  {hillings  in  the  hundred  weight, 
in  confequence  of  the  additional  expence  of  cul- 
ture, it  is  plain  that  neither  the  proprietor,  the 
planter,  or  the  merchant,  have  any  juft  ground 
of  alarm,  for  the  lofs  muft  neceflarily  fall  upon 
the  public,  who,  to  their  great  honor,  feem  per- 
fectly well  difpofed  to   fultain,  with  fortitude, 
whatever  inconvenience  may  be  incurred  in  con- 
fequence of  the  annihilation  of  a  branch  of  com- 
merce now  become   the  objed  of  public   exe- 
cration.    As  to  any  regulations  which  may  be 
propofed,  in  order  to  effeB  a  reformation  of  the 
abufes  attending  this  commerce,  it  is  obvious  to 
reply,  that  the  trade  itfelf  is  an  abufe,  the  mod 
enormous  of  all  abufes,  the  mod  atrocious  of  all 
crimes.     To  enaa  a  law,  therefore,  for  regulat- 
ing, u  e.  for  eftabliming  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
for  preventing  the  abufes  attending  it,  would  be 
an  abfurdity  in  morals  and  in  legiflation  as  mon- 
ftrous  as  to  pafs  an  ad  authorizing  theft,  murder, 
and  adultery,  adding,  at  the  fame  time,  certain  pro- 
vifions  to  obviate  the  abufes  that  might  accidentally 
be  affociated  with  thofe  pradices.    This  is  a  cafe 
which  difdains   all  offers  of  conceflion,  all  at- 
tempts   at   amicable    accommodation.      In   fact, 
what  objed  of  importance  could  be  gained  by 
any  fyftem  of  commercial  regulation  which  the 
Wmdt  advocates  of  thefe  devoted  vi8ims  could 
Cc^  deYi!e? 
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devife?  Would  they  not  ftill  be  infamoufly 
robbed  of  all  that  can  foothe  and  compenfate  the 
cares  and  forrows  of  life  ?  Would  they  not  ftill 
be  doomed  to  fuffer,  in  a  foreign  land,  all  that 
the  rage  and  malice,  of  the  petty  defpots,  whofe 
■properly  they  become,  may  prompt  them  to  infli6t? 
"  The  world  is  not  their  friend,  nor  the  world's 
law,"  nor  indeed  is  it  poffible  that  any  law  mould 
be  effectual  for  the  protection  of  thofe  who  are 
utterly  deftitute  of  the  proper  means  of  enforc- 
ing it. 

Lastly,  It  is  urged,  that  the  abolition  of 
this  traffic  would  deprive  of  the  means  of  fub- 
ftftence  a  numerous  body  of  artizans  and  manu- 
facturers, who  are  now  employed  in  fabricating 
thofe  articles  of  commerce  which  are  exported  to 
Africa,  for  the  purchafe  of  the  (laves  annually 
imported  into  the  colonies.  In  our  attempts  to 
relieve  one  fpecies  of  diftrefs,  we  mould  un- 
doubtedly endeavor  to  guard  as  much  as  poffible 
againft  the  creation  of  another;  and  to  this  ar- 
gument fome  degree  of  attention  is  due,  as  tend- 
ing to  evince  the  impolicy  of  an  immediate  and 
unconditional  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade ;  and 
it  is  in  vain  to  expeft  that  upon  the  principles  of 
natural  jultice  alone  this  queftion  will  be  decided. 
If  however  a  plan  were  framed — a  tafk  furely 
not  very  difficult,  fliould  the  immediate  abolition 
be  unhappily  adjudged  imprafticable— for  the 
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fpeedy  eventual  extinction  of  this  horrid  com- 
merce, the  fupernumerary  artizans  and  manu- 
facturers at  home  would  have  opportunity  to  ap- 
ply themfelves  to  other  kinds  of  employment. 
But  by  the  adoption  of  a  wife  and  liberal  fyftem 
of  policy,  there  is  abundant  reafon  to  believe 
that  a  trade  to  the  coaft  of  Africa,  far  more  ex- 
tenfive  and  beneficial  than  the  prefent,  might  be 
eftabliflied  on  a  much  more  folid  and  permanent 
foundation.  But  thefe  are  fpeculations  foreign 
to  the  purpofe  of  this  Eflay.  Upon  the  whole 
we  may  with  confidence  affirm,  that  regulations 
for  the  purpofe  of  obviating  the  political  incon- 
veniences which  might  poflibly  refult  from  the 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  would  do  honor 
to  the  molt  enlightened  Iegiflature  ;  but  a  feeble 
attempt  to  fatisfy  the  demands  of  honor  and  con- 
fcience,  by  any  pretended  regulations  for  the 
mere  purpofe  of  preventing  or  of  rectifying  the 
abufes  of  that  trade,  which  is  itfelf  the  mod  fla- 
grant of  all  abufes  which  the  annals  of  the  world 
exhibit,  would  difgrace  the  underftandings  and 
detract  from  the  dignity  even  of  a  convention  of 
Hottentots. 
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ESSAY    XVII. 
REFLECTIONS  UPON  EDUCATION. 

X  HERE  are  two  very  oppofite  opinions  pre* 
vailing  in  the  world  refpecting  human  life ;  one  is, 
that  "  Life  is  ajeji  :"  and  for  the  benefit  and  in- 
ftru&ionof  pofterity  this  maxim  has  been  recorded 
on  a  monument,  placed  amid  the  venerable  re- 
mains of  all  that  mankind  have  been  taught  to 
call  good  and  great.  The  other  is,  that  life  is 
not  a  jeft,  but  a  raoft  ferious  and  important  re- 
ality; and  however  tranfient  its  duration,  if  it 
be  regarded  as  the  firft  ftage  of  a  progreffive  and 
ceafelefs  exiitence,  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
pafled  may,  or  rather  muft  in  a  very  eflential 
degree  influence  our  future,  nay  if  the  voice  of 
religion  deferve  regard,  our  everlafting  happi- 
nefs  or  mifery. 

In  the  celebrated  Letters  of  Lord  Chefter- 
field,  we  fee  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  indig- 
nation a  man  of  high  ftation,  a  man  of  parts,  of 
obfervation  and  reflection,  who  does  not  appear 
even  in  the  decline  of  life  to  have  raifed  his 
thoughts  or  wifhes  beyond  that  fpecies  of  enjoy- 
ment which  is  to  be  derived  from  temporal  di{- 
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tinclions;  of  which  he  had  himfelf  experienced 
the  vanity,  but  which  he  neverthelefs  urges  his 
fon  to  purfue  with  fuch  intemperate  ardour, 
that  honor,  virtue  and  reputation  are  without 
hefitation  to  be  facriflced  at  the  fhrine  of  the  idol 
which  his  Lordfhip  has  fet  up.  So  far  as  virtue 
is  connected  with  fafhion  it  is  to  be  followed;  fo 
far  as  vice  implies  vulgarity  it  is  to  be  fhunned, 
and  the  only  things  of  univerfal  and  perpetual 
obligation  are  to  enter  gracefully  into  a  room,  to 
dance  a  good  minuet,  to  make  a  genteel  bow,  to 
pare  your  nails  dole,  and  to  keep  your  teeth 
clean. 

To  difmifs  all  farther  mention  of  this  foolifli 
and  profligate  fyftem,  it  is  of  importance  to  re- 
mark, iff,  That  the  culture  of  the  human  mind 
cannot  commence  at  too  early  a  period.  An 
infant  who  has  attained  to  the  ufe  of  language  is 
capable  of  receiving  numberlefs  ideas;  and  it  is 
of  great  moment  that  the  firft  ideas  with  which 
the  mind  of  a  child  is  imprefled  fhould  be  fuch 
as  are  favorable  to  virtue.  The  light  of  reafon 
begins  to  dawn  much  fooner  than  is  perhaps  ge- 
nerally imagined;  and  the  difference  between 
children  who  have  not  pafTed  the  years  of  infancy 
with  refpect  both  to  virtue  and  knowledge  is 
fuch  as  negligent  obfervers  would  not  eafily 
credit.  Never  was  there  an  idea  more  abfurd 
and  pernicious  than  that  fuggefted  by  M.  Rouf- 
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feauj  refpe&ing  the  propriety  of  keeping  chil- 
dren in  ignorance  till  they  have  attained  to  an 
age  in  which  they  can  judge  without  prejudice. 
This  vifionary  and  paradoxical  writer  tells  us, 
"  that  the  greatefh  and  moft  ufeful  rule  of  edu- 
cation is  this — 6  not  to  gain  time,,  but  to  lofe  it.' 
— We  mould  not  tamper  with  the  mind  till  it  has 
acquired  all  its  faculties :  for  it  is  impoffible  it 
mould  perceive  the  light  we  hold  out  to  it 
while  it  is  blind.  The  firft  part  of  education 
therefore  ought  to  be  purely  negative.  If  you 
could  be  content  to  do  nothing  yourfelf,  and 
could  prevent  anv  thing  from  being  done  by 
others ;  if  you  could  bring  up  your  pupil  healthy 
and  robuft  to  the  age  of  twelve  years,  without 
his  being  able  to  diftinguifh  his  right  hand  from 
his  left,  the  eyes  of  his  underftanding  would  be 
open  to  reafon  at  your  firft  leffon.  Void  both 
of  habit  and  prejudice,  his  paffions  would  not 
operate  againft  your  endeavors;  and  he  would 
become  under  proper  inftruclions  the  wifeft  of 
men.  It  is  thus,  by  attempting  nothing  in  the 
beginning,  you  might  produce  a  prodigy  of 
education.'*  A  prodigy  indeed!  But  not  to 
enter  upon  a  formal  confutation  of  an  opinion 
fo  wild  and  eccentric,  is  it  not  evident  that  ig- 
norance in  this  cafe  can  only  mean  ignorance  o£ 

*  Emilius,  Vol.  I.  p.  i^3. 
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what  is  (rood  ?  For  if  the  bloflbms  of  virtue  and 
knowledge  do  not  appear  in  confequence  of 
early  diligence  in  fowing  the  feed,  the  weeds  of 
idlenefs  and  vice  will  infallibly  overfpread  the 
foils  weeds  which  it  will  afterwards  be  foirnd 
difficult,  if  not  impoffible  to  eradicate.  Infacl, 
the  firft  opinions  we  embrace,  at  whatever 
time  of  life  we  may  commence  our  enquiries, 
are,  and  mud  be  thofe  of  our  immediate  in- 
ftruclors.  Nor  is  the  evil  in  the  leaft  diminiihed 
by  delaying  the  period  of  that  commencement. 
Happy  is  it  when  thofe  inftructors  encourage 
their  pupils  impartially  to  inveftigate  the  opini- 
on^ which  they  inculcate,  and  take  a  real  fatis- 
fa&ion  in  diffufing  the  liberal  fpirit  of  free  in- 
quiry and  unreferved  difcuflion. 

2dlv,  Some  very  worthy  and  refpeclable  peo- 
ple have,  unfortunately,  imbibed  a  notion,  that 
the  parental  authority  ought  to  be  exercifed  with 
rigour,  and  that  implicit  obedience  is  almolt  the 
only  leflon  which  needs  to  be  inculcated.  Of 
the  fatal  effecls  of  this  plan,  experience  exhibits 
the  mod  melancholy  proofs.  Virtue  is,  indeed, 
with  fuch  perfons,  the  great  obje£t  of  education  ; 
but  it  is  afibciated  with  ideas  fo  gloomy,  it  pre- 
fents  an  afpeft.  foharfh  and  difguiting,  that  youth, 
naturally  averfe  to  ferioufnefs,  and  much  more  to 
aufterity,  flies  to  vice  as  to  a  refuge :  and  at  that 
critical  period  of  life,  when  the  reftraints  fo  long 
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impatiently  fubmitted  to  mull,  at  Iaft,  fuffer  re- 
laxation, is  too  often  feen  to  throw  off  every  ap- 
pearance of  regard  to  that  which  has  ever  been 
the  object  of  its  fecrct  averfion.  All  recrea- 
tions, tending  either  to  health  or  rational  arnufe- 
ment,  mould  be  not  only  allowed  but  encou- 
raged. An  unreferved  intercourfe  of  conver- 
fation,  promoted  by  kindnefs,  condefcenfion, 
and  a  flattering  appearance  of  regard  and  atten- 
tion. The  firft  principles  of  knowledge  and  vir- 
tue may  be  inculcated  in  a  thoufand  different 
ways  by  a  fkilful  and  watchful  inftruclor:  and 
the  underftanding  will  make  rapid  and  vigorous 
moots  where  it  has  free  fcope  to  expand  itfelf  in 
all  directions;  and  if  the  early  blofToms  appear 
ibmewhat  luxuriant,  it  is  far  better  than  that 
"  Nature's  wild  vigour,  working  at  the  root," 
mould  be  chilled  by  neglect  or  blafted  by  feve- 
rity.  Miidnefs  and  indulgence,  guided  by  good 
fenfe  and  prudence,  on  the  part  of  the  parent, 
mud  nccefTarily  generate  affection  and  gratitude 
on  the  part  of  the  children.  And  if  they  are 
chargeable  with  a  failure  of  duty  in  thofe  re- 
fpe6ls,  it  is,  affuredly,  owing  to  fome  radical 
error  in  the  conduct  of  education. 

3dly,  As  to  the  long  contcfted  queftion  re- 
fpe&ing  the  fuperior  eligibility  of  a  public  or 
private  education,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  all 
the  powers  and  faculties  of   the  mind  have   a 
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freer  fcope  and  a  wider  range  in  a  public  than  a 
private  feminary.  And  a  man  who  has  had  the 
•advantage  of  a  public  education  will,  in  gene- 
ral, retain  through  life  a  certain  fuperiority  over 
another,  of  equal  capacity  and  knowledge, 
brought  up  under  the  care  of  a  domeftic  tutor. 
With  refpect  to  claffical  learning  alfo,  public 
fchools  have  a  manifeft  advantage  over  pri- 
vate feminaries.  And  though  the  general  rule 
in  this  cafe  muft,  after  all,  admit  of  many  ex- 
ceptions, and  the  true  queftion  is,  not  whether 
a  public  or  private  education  is  beft,  but  whe- 
ther the  one  or  the  other  is  belt  for  a  particular 
individual  ?  yet  ftill,  for  a  majority,  a  public 
education  will  probably  be  found  moft  eligible. 
In  order  to  fecure  the  advantages  which  mav, 
with  proper  care  and  caution,  be  expected  from 
this  mode  of  education,  the  moft  afliduous  en- 
deavors fhould,  doubtlefs,  be  ufed,  from  the 
earlieft  dawn  of  reafon,  to  inculcate  juft  and 
noble  principles  of  action.  And  for  fome  years 
previous  to  the  entrance  of  a  youth  into  this  in- 
terefting  fcene,  by  that  mild  wildom  which  fe-* 
cures  the  affections  while  it  informs  the  under- 
ftanding,  much  may  be  effected  by  parental  at- 
tention, without  encroaching  upon  the  province, 
or  formally  affuming  the  authority  of  a  tutor; 
and  much  more  at  that  period  when  the  intellec- 
tual powers  advance  rapidly  towards  maturity, 

and 
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and  knowledge  already  begins  to  be  purfued  as 
the  means  of  mental  gratification.  It  is  a  fre- 
quent fubjeel:  of  complaint,  that  little  befides 
the  learned  languages  is  attended  to  at  the  pub- 
lic fchools.  But  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen, which  feems  to  be  the  proper  period  for 
entering  into  thofe  feminaries,  noinconfiderable 
ftock  of  knowledge  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed, 
in  a  mind  properly  cultivated,  to  have  been  al- 
ready attained.  A  general  idea  of  ancient  and 
modern  hiftory,  the  firft  elements  of  geographical 
and  mathematical  fcience,  a  perfect  familiarity 
with  the  French  language,  and  a  confiderable 
proficiency  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues, 
may,  at  leaft,  hi  prefumed.  The  proper  bufi- 
nefs  of  a  public  fchool  is  to  perfect  a  youth  thus 
prepared  in  claffical  literature.  And,  furely,  it 
is  not  eafy  to  read  the  higher  daffies  without  ac- 
quiring, at  the  fame  time,  with  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  languages,  a  knowledge  of  a  far  fu- 
perior  kind — a  knowledge  of  fafts,  characters, 
and  opinions,  connected  with  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  and  illuftrious  periods  of  the  general 
hiftory  of  mankind.  When  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  learned  languages,  and  with 
thofe  various  kinds  of  knowledge  which  are  to 
be  derived  from  a  ftudy  of  the  moft  celebrated 
writers  in  thofe  languages,  is  acquired,  the  pro- 
per period  arrives  for  a  removal  to  the  univerfi- 
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ties,  where  a  regular  fuperftrutture  may  be 
erected  upon  the  extenfive  and  folid  foundation 
previoufly  laid.  And,  certainly,  with  right  dif- 
pofitions,  and  a  mind  properly  prepared  and  cul- 
tivated, a  youth  may  make  as  rapid  improve- 
ments in  every  branch  of  ufeful  knowledge  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  with  all  their  numerous 
and  acknowledged  defects,  as  at  any  feat  of 
learning  in  Europe.  Of  this  the  many  great  and 
illuftrious  charafters  formed  there  afford  the 
mod  honorable      id  decifive  proofs, 

4thly,  In  this  curfory  {ketch  it  would  be  im- 
proper entirely  to  omit  to  fpeak  of  the  fafliion, 
which  is  become  fo  univerfal,  of  fending  young 
men  of  fortune,  after  they  have  taken  their  de- 
gree at  the  univerfity,  to  make  what  is  called  the 
grand t oar.  No  doubt,  many  plaufible,  and  fome 
juft  things,  may  be  faid  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  foreign  travel :  but,  in  order  to 
attain  thofe  advantages,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  a 
mind  much  better  prepared  and  cultivated  than? 
the  generality  of  our  young  men  of  fafhion  pof- 
fefs.  To  expofe  an  inexperienced  youth,  who 
has  a  very  flight  tincture  of  knowledge,  and  no 
true  relifh  for  it;  whofe  pa/lions  are  ftrong,  and 
in  whofe  mind  no  fixed  principles  of  virtue  are 
implanted  to  counteract  their  influence,  to  the 
temptations  which  he  muft  inevitably  encounter  in 
fuch  a  fituation,  is  to  expofe  him  to  almoft  certain 
vol.  1.  Dd  ruin. 
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ruin.  The  advice  or  remonftrances  of  a  governor 
can  no  more  avail  to  Rem  the  torrent  of  diffipation 
and  vice,  than  a  bulrufh  can  flop  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile.  If  a  youth  is  fo  devoid  of 
fenfe,  or  of  virtue,  as  to  need  a  governor,  he  is 
not,  indeed,  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  mind  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  improvement  by  travel.  The  true  and 
fole  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  thofe  princi- 
ples which  have previoufly  been  inculcated;  and 
upon  that  fenfe  of  honor  which  is  fo  powerful  in 
youthful  minds;  which  is  fo  happily  calculated 
66  to  aid  and  ftrengthen  virtue  when  it  meets  her," 
and  which  often  w  imitates  her  actions  where  fhe 
is  not." 

Little  ftrefs  is  to  be  placed  upon  thofe  exter- 
nal accomplifhments  and  graces  of  behaviour 
which  fome  fuppofe.  only  to  he.  acquired  in  fo- 
reign courts.  The  moft  pleafing  manners  to 
Englifhmen  are  fuch  as  are  truly  Englifh  :  and 
many  perfons,  who  have  never  quitted  their  na- 
tive country,  poffefs  a  polifh  and  urbanity  not  to 
be  exceeded  by  thofe  who  have  been  prefented 
at  every  court  in  Europe.  And  when  the  be- 
haviour of  fuch  as  have  been  accuftomed  to  good 
company  is  apparently  changed,  in  confequence 
of  their  refidence  abroad,  it  is  generally  changed 
for  the  worfe.  Not  to  fpeak  of  thofe  who  are 
commonly  called  travelled  coxcombs,  and  who  are 
fo  juftly  the  fubjecl:  of  univerfa)  ridicule,  even 
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the  behaviour  of  men  of  fenfe  and  fafhion,  when 
they  have,  in  any  degree,  contracted  the  air  and 
manners  of  foreigners,  is,  generally  fpeaking, 
fo  far  difpleafing.  At  all  events,  it  would  be 
happy  for  the  continent,  and  much  for  the  credit 
of  our  own  country,  if  a  (lop  were  put  to  that 
egrefs  of  riotous  and  diffipated  Englifh  youth, 
which  has  fo  long  been  a  fubject  of  complaint 
abroad;  and  who,  to  the  evil  difpofitions  they 
carry  out  with  them,  add  the  follies  and  vices  of 
every  clime  and  country  which  they  vifit. — 
When  fuch  men  make  it  their  boaft,  that 
cc  Europe  they  faw,"  let  them  recollecl,  that 
(i  Europe  faw  them  too,"  and  they  will  have 
little  reafon  to  indulge  any  emotions  of  vanity 
derived  from  this  imaginary  fource  of  fuperi- 
ority. 
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